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THE. HOUSE OF STUART. 



JAMES. lii OF. ENaLAND^ AND VI. OS^ SCOTLAND, 

SON OF UASYf QUBXN OF SOOTS, AND OF HSNRT STTTARTy LOIU> VAB/h 
LBT, 6RBAT-GRBAT-6BAKDS0N OF KINO HSNUT YII. THBOUaH 
VAindAltmV HSNUyS BLDBST* FAtraHTEB/ WHO MAKBOBD KINO 
. JAHllS lY. 0^ SCOTLAND. . . 

Bom Jtine id, 1566; 'proclaimed in London King of England, Soot- 
laoid, F)ra;nce,''and Irelaikd, Mkrch 24, 1603 ; and Crowned in London, 
July 26, 1603 9 died March 27, 1625. 

^ ' 1608—1626. 

** Next Scottish James, wi' mnckle glee, 
€ame South in sixteen-himdred-three " (1603). 

FoHEMOBT among the many eager conrtiers "vf ho ran araee 
to Edinborghy each desiring to be first harbinger of the 
tidings of Eli^beth's death and Jamea' accession to the 
thronei, .^ras Sir Bobert Carey, son of Lord Hunsdcni^ 
eooainogenxian to the deceased queen. He bore the fsanoxa 
sapphire: ring, and accomplished his jonmey of 400 miles, 
leaving the palace of Richmond early in the morning of 
March 24, scarce once drawing rein, within sixty honrs;-^ 
a feat imsntpassed by Tnrpin the highwayman. When he 
reached the palace late at evening, James had retired; 
''wherefore," says Carey iiT'his narratiye>'' Altering the 
rayal chamber, I kneeiled down <by the bedsidd, and sainted 
James as Monarch of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
laud ; at which words he raised his eyes to heaven to ikwi' 
God for the bocm, so long desired.'* ■ . ^ w 
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4 THE HOUSE OF STUABT. 

Two days after the arriyal of this alert messenger, the 

* express despatched by the Privy Conncil appeared, and 

announced that within six hoars of Elizabeth's death 

James had been proclaimed king, and joyfully accepted 

by the people, in tiie metropolis of England. 

The new dynasty of Stuart, to which now justly apper- 
tained the crowns both of England and Scotland, was 
deriyed equally with the Plantagenets from our Anglo- 
Norman* kings, through Bobert Bruce, the descendant of 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. Bruce's daughter 
Maijory married into the powerful Anglo-Norman House 
of Fitz-Alan^ the Seneschals or High Stewards of Scotland. 
This was an office instituted under Dayid I., contemporary 
of our King Stephen ; it was hereditary, and the title was 
used as a sirename {** Stuart"). Marjory's husband, Walter 
Fitz-Alan, was the sixth in the office. He had been one 
of the bravest of Bruce's companions-in-arms ; and when 
Bruce's only son, David 11., died without issue, Fitz-Alan's 
son, David's cousin by the mother's side, succeeded him 
on the throne as Bobert 11. (a.d. 1871). For eight gene- 
rations the crown was transmitted from father to son in 
an uninterrupted line. But the Stuarts were a race 
marked out for strange misfortunes ; for all the posterity 
of Bobert H., the founder of the dynasty, died violent 
deaths, except two, and they died broken-hearted — one 
because of the calamities of his own family, the other 
through the disasters of his kingdom. In 1889, Bobert 11. 
was succeeded by his son, Bobert HI., who sank into an 
early grave, distracted by grief at the loss of two of his 
sons in 1460. Bobert in.'s son, James I., '< the Boyal 
Poet," was murdered in 1485 ; his grandson, James 11., 
was killed at the siege of Boxburgh, by the bursting of a 
Ofumon ; his great-grandson, James m., was assassinated 
in 1488; the son of James in., James IV., fell on 
EJodden Field in 1513 ; James Y. died (th^ second 
of %he race who had so perished) of grief in 1542, leav- 
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ing the kingdom to his inflEuit daughter, the anfortnnate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who ended her life on the scaffold, 
and who was succeeded by her son, James YI. of Scotland, 
and I. of England, the subject of the present chapter. 

Bom (June 19, 1566) amid strife and tumults, both 
national and domestic, the young prince, who was pro- 
claimed king when only twelye months old, was early 
exposed to formidable peril by the conspiracy called the 
Raid of Ruthven (1582), and afterwards by the Gowrie Plot 
(1600). These dangers, it is supposed, set their impress on 
his character, and infected it with cowardice, both moral 
and personal. He shuddered at a drawn sword, and though 
he often rashly provoked by arrogance and pretension the 
resistance of his subjects, he retreated with undisguised 
timidity at the first show of opposition. Educated with 
the greatest care by the celebrated George Buchanan, 
James' real learning, though associated with egregious 
pedantry, might have inspired respect, if combined with 
manly qualities. In these, however, he was entirely de- 
ficient. Weak and undignified, fickle and ostentatious, 
timid and crafty, his character, though not destitute of 
shrewdness and sagacity, presented such an extraordinary 
mixture of sense and folly, cowardice and arrogance, as 
amply justified the remark of Henry lY. of France, that 
''le royaume d'Angleterre etait un trop beau morceau 
pour ce prince pedant^ la Heine Jacques" — ** le Boi Elisa- 
beth'' being the name by which 'Me Beamais" had de- 
signated James' high-spirited predecessor. Nor was the 
ridicule which James' want of courage drew down upon 
him confined to his brother monaich, or to his English 
subjects, as the following epigram, popular at the time, will 
prove : — 

" Tandk qu'Elisabeth fat Boy 
L*Anglau fat d^Espagne Teffroj. 
Kaintenant, diyise et caqaette 
R^gi par la Beine Jacqaette." 
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yfh^n Jw^e9 wa0, Bi^tpweiML ye&rs old, placed «& the 
jy|iroii0 of ScoilAiid;as ifitai .tobifTaiotbery he gaye'^himself 
up to worthless fayptirite$^ md Blet Ihe torhi^denca^'of his 
nohles, and the fiery sfiial >of the reforming clergy^ wi& a 
pe^y cniming which he ictdled kiiigcrafi In 1590 he 
wedded Anne^ daughter QfFredeticjsHM King of Denmark^ 
by whom he had seven children^ of whom fonr died Very 
early. Two sons and one. daa|ht^^8tumTed their inr 
.fancy: Henry, bom February 19^ 1598; Charles, bom 
NoYomber 19, 1600; and Eli^abethy bom August 19| 
1596. In 1612, this, prindeds married Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine, to whom ' sher bote twelve children*. 
Many of j&em died yonng, but of those who survived 
' their motl^er two were princes, Bupert and Maurice^ 
much distingnished ^ the English civil wars, and the 
Princess* Sophia,, the youngest of. thai large family, who 
became Electress of Hanoyer, and was mother of our King 
(Jeprgel. 

The accession of James wti9 received in England with 
universal fiftvonr, and by himself with artransport of delight. • 
Eager to take possession of what hedidled^'the very Land 
of Promise,'* he still was too poco: to -commence his journey 
southward, till Cecil, whose sagacity had seen the advantage 
of the peaceful union under "One sovereign of ^ England and 
Scotland, and' who, therefore^ lost not a moment in pro^- 
clainiing James to the people, had sent him money. The 
n^w king next required the crown jew^s of England for 
the queen, his wife, but the Privy Council did not grant 
thisdemand» But the r^uest for eoacdies, horses, litters, 
jewelr, stuffs, officeriii and •<* specially a lord chamber- 
laini' a thing' most needful/' was* complied with, and 
James set off from Edinburgh, after delivering a farewell 
harangue to his Scottish subjects in the Hi^h Church of 
Si Giles, on the 8rd dafj^ of AptH: '\l)uiing his journey 
of thirty-two days, from 'liis northern to his southern 
capital, ''he carried Idmself,^ says Baker, ''most affable 
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(^eforiieoiiff as mo3i«dv4lie:i]Qom faeiftcrcmi^ diMisti 
bating his flEiYOTirs in plenteous manner/'lbr b» tir^aMt 
no fewer than 287 ^knights (of whom 'Baker was one) 
in sIk weeks, by doing which the; canny Scot ''got 
more love than he paid .money." But- his popularity 
gradually waned* At Newark^uponi-Trent he gave his 
EngHsh subjects- a foretaste of his mood, and of his arbi- 
trary/ dispositionf,* by/suxomarily hjangiDg, witheat kial, 
judge,.t)r jury, a^^cut^purse," who was taken in .the a;otr 
of pilfering."^ This contempt of the* ordinary cf^urse of. 
justice did not pasa unobserved* ^f I hear," ^writes EEair-T 
riogtt^ f^i that our /ttew; king hath hanged otie.vinaa.an-r 
tried; . H so, why may not'a man be tried before he hath 
offendedPV: 

The /subjects * of the Tudors, who remfmb^red Qoeeu 
EHiraibethfsstately presence, looked with' eontevipt on the 
ungamly figure, of their' new :soyer6ig^. Though only 
thirtyrfflx: (years of age, his legs were jofeeblo that he 
rather waddled than walked; his tongue was too large for 
his mouthy so that he stattoDed in his i^eeh* JEEis largo 
promintotteyesyiroUing and yet vacant, his negUgfint and 
dxH^ S|»pareli his .clumsy person^ cased in a thickly wadded 
«nd dagger^Q<tf doubl^ as a aafeguardi against assassinar. 
iioA^and, «bove all, his hfoaA Scotch ,diale0t> rend^ared him 
ai^ Ql^ect^of coiittempt, when coupled. r^irildi his, iMri;^ of 
€0iBCQit.aQ4 assim^tion of wisdom^ which his courtiers 
hnmouved by addressing him . as the Szitidi Solon^n^ 
whereas hie xather , deserved theepilheti Jbestowed ^upo^a 
him>\]r)r the great Duke of Sully, /'the n^sest fQ<d io 
Chiistepdom.*' And4ioon.the:ni0r0.dAnga9N»uif^liQgSQf 
Jealonsy and disgust weire roused by the rewards iiduoh ha 



* It hi^ hbffn Bo^go^ri^izi.^^pQiife for this 90 pf^^jsofjooffifj ^q^bicerOi 
injnstioe, on James' part, that, fresh to Engiiuid and ignorant of its 
iawg, hei supposed himself j^es^ed bf tbe'rl^ht of snJttUnarj'execatioiis; 
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showered npon his northern followers, whom the English 
stigmatised ss — 

« 'Soottiah beggsn,' from 
The northern trosen shorea of Taj : 
Thick as the locoata which in Egypt swanned^ 
With pride and hnngiy hopes completely annedi 
With naked knees, diaeaaea, and no money, 
To plunder Canaan of ita milk and honey." 

On the 25th Jnly, 1608, James was crowned at West- 
minster, '^amid the gloom and consternation of the people of 
London; the hand of God heing heavy on them with the 
plagae." He signalised his accession hy the profose dis- 
tribtitibn of titles, so that within three months of his entering 
the kingdom he created seven hundred knights, and added 
sizly-two names to the peerage. This caused a pasquinade 
to he fixed in St. Paul's, purporting to he <' an aid to short 
memories, wherehy to retain the names of the new nohles." 

The first act of the new sovereign in the matter of 
goyemment was undeniably prudent. He retained Eliza- 
beth's ministers, ''the meanest of whom,'* says Baker, 
*^ was wise enough to guide any kingdom ; " Sir Thomas 
Egerton continued to be Lord Chancellor; Lord Buck- 
hurst, Lord Treasurer; the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
High Admiral; and Sir Bobert Cecil, son of the great 
Lord Burleigh (afterwards Viscount Cranboume and finally 
Earl of Salisbury), Secretary of State and Prime Minister. 
Under these distinguished men all promised peace; and 
** time was it *' for every man to sit under his own vine, 
and enjoy the blessing of tranquillity, when, sudden as a 
storm on a fur summer day, a treason broke forth, com- 
posed of strange materials ; for people of all sorts, priests 
and laymen. Papists and Protestants, nobles, knights, and 
the baser sort of folk, were in it : among them Lord Cobham, 
"a man of evil life,*' and George Broke, his brother, 
Lord Grey de Wilton, a Puritan, Sir Walter Baleigh 
(whom Cecil's jealousy had excluded from the ministry), 
and others. Hie object of their plot was to place Lady 
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Arabella Stuart, the king's own consin, on the throne; and 
it was called the '* Main/* to distinguish it from a contem- 
poraneous conspiracy, termed '' the Bye/' or *' the Treason 
of the Priests/* also <<the Surprising Treason,'* from its 
purpose being to surprise and imprison the Mng. These 
two plots were much mixed together, and Philip of Spain 
was concerned in one, if not in both. The conspirators were 
^prehended, tried, and condemned. Cobham, Grey, and 
Baleigh, as accessories to the Main ; Broke, Sir Griffin Mark- 
ham, a Boman Catholic gentleman of good fisimily, and two 
priests named Watson and Gierke, as accomplices in the 
Bye. The three latter persons, to use the unfeeling language 
of a contemporary writer, ^rere to lead the dance, and 
very bloodily were they haiidled.** But no others were 
executed. On the sole testimony of Lord Cobham, ** no 
more to be regarded," says a letter-writer of the day, 
'' than the barking of a dog," Baleigh was found guilty of 
high treason, after a trial, during which his heroic dignity 
and calm, wise replies contrasted strongly with the scurri- 
lous brutality of Sir Edward Coke, who called the prisoner 
'^ the vilest of traitors, a viper and a spider of hell." At 
the conclusion he was (November 17) sentenced to death : 
so were Cobham, Grey, and Markham. They were brought 
out to die ; and it was only on the scaffold, and when the 
axe was over their necks, that they were reprieved and 
sent back to prison, where they spent long years of cap- 
tivity. Baleigh was also respited, and confined in the 
Tower till 1616. Here, in his prison-chamber, he wrote 
his noble book, the ** History of the World." It had been 
happier if he had remained in durance ; but, subsequently 
to the decease of Arabella Stuart, the avarice of the king 
being excited by Baleigh's hope of discovering a rich gold 
mine in South America, he was despatched with a fleet of 
fourteen small vessels to Guiana, that fisibled El Dorado, ox 
Land of Gold, of the Spaniards. The expedition was most 
disastrous. After a fruitless attack, in which Baleigh's 
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and in the year 1609 Arabella married clandestinely 
Sir William Seymonr, son of Lord Beanchamp, the repre- 
sentative of Mary Tndor, and her husband, Charles 
Brandon. Seymonr afterwards became Earl and Marqnis 
of Hertford, and finally Doke of Somerset. He it was 
who fought so gallantly in the civil wars of the following 
reign ; and who, still more nobly, when his royal master 
was doomed to the scaffold, pleaded to be allowed to die 
in his place, inasmuch as he and the other piivy-coon- 
ciUors had been guilty of what was laid to the king's 
charge; who followed that king's body in secret to its 
1^ home, and who ever remained the most £uthful ad- 
herent of his son. Arabella's marriage was discovered; 
Seymour was sent to the Tower, and his wife placed in 
custody at Highgate. Both escaped, but never to meet 
again: Seymour reached Ostend in safety, but Arabella, 
who, disguised in man's apparel, had taken refuge in a 
French vessel, was captured and sent to the Tower, less 
afflicted at her own &te than overjoyed at her husband's 
security. Her imprisonment was in every sense illegal ; 
but the king's jealous apprehensions forbade his showing 
any mercy to his kinswoman, who died in the fourth year 
of her captivity, worn out with grief and pitiably deranged^ 
her reason having given way under the severity of her 
treatment. By her decease, James and his children were 
left sole representatives of the House of Stuart. 

Early in his reign. King James undertook to settle the 
questions at issue between the Church and the Puritans. 
Ere he had reached London, the religious disputes which 
ran high in England had been proved to him by a petition, 
called the Millenary Petition, because it purported to be 
signed by 1,000 ministers (the real number was 825), 
praying for the redress of ecclesiastical abuses, and by a 
memorial also from the Bomanists, complaining of the 
severe laws agiunst themselves. To both parties he pro- 
mised toleration, and, taking the matter into his own hand. 
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he called a conference at Hampton Court (January 14, 
1604), at which, bishops being present on one side, and 
the reforming preachers on the other, the modem Solomon 
undertook the office of moderator, and was himself chief 
speaker, being charmed with the opportunity both of dis« 
playing his learning and of mortifying the Puritans, to 
whom he bore a grudge for the hard life which, Harrington 
tells us, they had led him in Scotland. In his writings, 
and especially in his '* Basilicon Doron," that masterpiece 
of pedantry, composed for the instruction of his son 
Prince Henry, he had already called the Puritans ''very 
pests in Church and commonweal, breatlung seditions and 
calumnies." And now having the opportunity of declaring 
the same in speech, he talked much Latin, using upbraid- 
ings rather than arguments, bidding them ** away with 
their sniyelling," and replying to Dr. Beynolds, one of the 
Puritan advocates, who demanded Christian liberty for 
every man in matters of ceremony, << I will none of that : 
you aim at a Scottish Presbytery, wherein Jack and Tom 
shall meet, and censure me and my council and proceed- 
ings ; I will not argue the point, but reply as kings are 
wont to do in Parliament, le Eoi s^aviaera" He ended 
with his favourite maxim, *'No bishop, no king," and 
with telling Dr. Beynolds, one of the acutest logicians and 
most learned divines in the kingdom, that ** had he and his 
fellows acquitted himself so lamely in any cdlege whereof 
he (James) had been head, he would have had them all 
flogged for dunces ; and that if they could say no more 
for themselves, they must conform, or he would hurry 
them out of the land, or do worse.*' 

'' The bishops,'* says Harrington, <* declared that his 
Majesty spake by inspiration of the Spirit. Yerily the 
spirit was rather foul-mouthed." 

But best pleased of all was the royal disputant with his 
victory ; he boasted, *' I peppered them soundly ; they 
fled from mine arguments like school-boys ; I put them to 
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a noD^pboi.'* The conference broke up, k»vmg ihatwn 
paarties jast where they ware, eaeh ^foaUy dka^ipcBnted. 
Some sHg^alterationB were made in tibeBook of Oonmen 
Prayer, and it ttew versioD, called the Anihozifled Ytrsiany 
of the Holy Scriptores was commeneed. Till tfaen the 
Puritans' hstd used the Gene^» Bible, and the X!!&tirchiiii6B 
tibe Bishops^ Bible ; bat this new translationv ooonpjing foor 
years, and employingforfy-soTen clergymen,iBthe beautifiil 
and, for the most .part, faithful version now used m our 
ehnrohes-^hat noble woricj whose blessed words have been 
the Words*^ eternal life to so many thousands in England. 

On March 19, 1604, James' fast Parliament Jtnet, and 
ere it separated he was ai issne with the Commons^ who 
distinctly opposed that ** Diyine right of kings" which he 
claimed as giving him ** absolute power in all matters^ 
temporal and spiritual/' He had joyously exdaimed, when 
learning that tiie power of creating judges and bishops 
rested with the Crown: '*Do I make the judges? do I 
make the bishops ? Then," with an oath, whieh we wiU 
omit, '*I make what likes me law and gospeL" Before 
separating, the Commons drew up ''an Apology to the 
Eing touching their privileges," which they claimed to hold 
'' of right, and not of grace ; "' whereas James had declared 
them to be derived from himself alone, as an Absolute 
sovereign, and from his grant. 

Thus early commenced the protest of the free people and 
Parliament of England against '* the right Divine of kkigs 
to govern' wrong," and that struggle between the Stuarts 
and the Commons, which James left as a fatal legacy to his 
house, and which eventually brought his son to the scaffi^ ' 

In August, 1604, peace was made with Spain and 
Austria, the king engaging not to aid the HoUandjers or 
other enemies of the Eing of Spain and of the Archduke. 
James was also proclaimed by the new appellation of ' ^ King ' 

ef Oreat Britain, France, and Ireland *' (Octob^ 24, 1604)^ I 

and he assumed on Ids medals the^title of ^' Imperator." . 
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His iiiQe waHi spent. in the oottraestand most 
juausemantSy cook-figktingf bull, bear, andlion-^baitiBg, and 
in .field spovtB, of whieh be was •pa88iona4iely fbnd. England 
bad new got ar sporting sovereign, and bk lianting^bantB^ 
as bis people iiJreterently staled them; wero^ pnirsueid to tbe 
neglect of, public afiairs^ at Newmarket and Bojston, wbera 
be bad boilt biinting*seats, and wbere tbequiet inbalntantsy 
annoyed by tbe mismle of bis frequent visitations, devised 
wbat Lascelles calls, in writing to Lord Shrewsbury, tbe 
following '< reasonable pretty jest,** to giv^ bim ^^a l^t of 
tbeir minds.". One morning tbe kin^^s favourite bound, 
Jowler, was missing, and, thongb long sought, was- not 
found till the next day, when^ as the king^was in thar field, 
Jowler presented himself in fbll career^ Bight glad was 
James ; but, looking at the dog, be spied a paper about 
his neck, on which was writ, *' Good Mr. Jowler, we 
pray you i^eak to the king (for ho beareth you every day, 
and us be doth not), that it may please his Majesty to go 
back to London, else the country will be undone." But 
the king, not minded to.relinquish bis sport, let who would 
smart for it, took it as a jest, and remained another fort- 
night, leaving to his ministers the caire of the realm. 

And now dn aioious charge devolved on these ministers. 
The revival of Queen Elizabeth's rigorous enactmeiitB 
against Bomanists had been severely felt by that party, for 
they had expected great things from the son of Mary 
Stuart^ who had also pro^used '^ to tolerate mass in a 
comer." But when their hopes were defeated by bis 
determination to uphold the Pcdiesiant religion, and to 
show no grace to themselves^ they devised what Baker calls 
*' a plot of treason, so accursed, thiLt men who hear it shaU 
scarce believe it." It was no less than, when Parliament 
was assembled, to blow up king, lords, and commons, one 
and all, with gunpowder. The chief conspirator in this 
atrocious act was Bobert Catesby, a Papist gentleman of 
good family, who bad suffered severely for recusancy in tbe 
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previous reign, and who, after vainly striving to bring 
about an invasion of England by the Spaniards, combined 
with certain fanatics, Thomas Percy, related to the Duke 
of Northumberland, Thomas Winter, and John Wright, to 
cut off the king, and with him the Protestant succession. 
For it was expected that Prince Henry would accompany 
his &ther to the opening of Parliament, and would also 
perish in the explosion, and that Prince Charles should be 
laid hands on, imprisoned, or otherwise dealt with. *' And 
thus should the ^g and his cubs be taken out of the way ; 
till which there would never be good world in England." 
To effect this enterprise, Winter had engaged the help of a 
daring and desperate man, one Guide or Ghiy Fawkes, a 
native of York, once a Protestant, but now a zealous 
Papist, who had served for some time in the Spanish army 
of Flanders. 

On the night of October 26, 1605, when Cecil, whom, 
for his sagacity in scenting out political plots, James used 
to call his <' little beagle," was sitting in Whitehall, during 
the royal stay at Boyston, a Boman Catholic peer. Lord 
Mohteagle, requested audience. He had a strange tale to 
divulge : that one of his servants had been met the pre- 
vious evening by a man ** of a reasonable tall personage," 
who delivered an anonymous letter, and charged him to 
give it to his lord in all haste and secrecy. It lacked 
date or signature, but was addressed to the nobleman 
who now laid it before Cecil; and its contents were as 
follows : — 

'* My Lord, out of the love I bear to some of your 
friends, I have a care of your preservation, and I therefore 
advise you, as you tender your life, to make some shift to 
excuse your attendance at this Parliament ; for God and 
man have concurred to punish the wickedness of this time. 
Betire into your country, where you may expect the event 
in safety ; for though there be no appearance of any stir, 
yet shall they receive a terrible blow this Parliament ; and 
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y0t rtl^y#batt:AQisei»B^rk^^ tb«iiio Thia.>cQ1^l8^i^ 
noi tp ;be.teoat9im04 ; -l^i^yQii^. itumay do j jpa |pod, Aad 
oaa4a.$>Qii.^ei lAvm:; fcpr/^punda^garfiflhvp^isnriien yoii> 
hov^ hiunlirtipketlQtte]? ; and I <bop0 i&od /viU-^giyeyoid graee 
to oaako ra; gQod ^aet pf H>/v.Xq SVboseJioly protection I 
recommend you." . n ^, 

rTlps. warniag . w^ts, jaUj^tlf^ai attribnied, hj the. con- 
spirators tbeinselves,. to iEraiMiS ^Txesbam^ Jbsol^rrin-law 
oi Xiprd MaIlte^]^,^ wbot tog^her "^tb Sir EYerard.Digby^t 

Ambrose &ook¥^opdft,]ElobQrt(SeyeSr Thomas 3a^s, John 
Grant, and ^ bifotber pf WJuateryhfldtbeen admitted to a 

knowledge of tl^e plpt, . . i.j 

. The wary Ceoil prsQc^d^d: with Jus .usual coolness. For 
six days he waited^ a^d QiDly.<K)]^snlted the Qoundl. On the 
seventh he presented Iw^elf to King James, and banded 
tO;him the ominous lettepr;.when, s^ys SirEdwair4 Coke^. 
'/ by a Divide illumiQatipn of the royal mind" (probably 
the recollection of Damley's fftte), Jan^es divined that the 
dark phrase, '^the terrible unseen blpwy" might point to 
a blowing i^p with gunpowder. No Alarm, however, was 
given either to the public or the conspirators, Cecil. recom- 
mending that the latter should '/be suffered to gp on with 
their devihsh practices uatil the end of their day." 

But on Monday, November, ^th, the day before the. 
meeting of Parliament,, the Loird .Chamberlain, who had 
purposely delayed the search until that morning, entered 
the vault under . the House of. Lords, and, observing a 
large store of coals, and wood, asked '' a very tall and; 
desperate fellow," who stood, in, a dark comer, and passed 
as. the servant of Percy, 'Vtp whom the. fuel belonged?" 
'< To my master," was ,the reply. No more was said, 
and the Lord Cl^amberlai^ departed, to. command j how- 
ever, a second visit, soon after midnight, when a magis- 
trate and a strongly , armpd . body of attendants entered 
''the bloody cellar," as-rCecil calls it, and apprehended 
the same man who had :beeii previously seen, juststep- 

B 
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ping out of the door. He itM searehed, and upon bim 
were fonnd all the materkls for his mcifderons work, 
dow matches, touchwood, and a dark laa&om— the same 
which is still preserved in the Ashmokan Mnsenm at Oxford/ 
The heaps of billets were speedily removed, and thirty-six 
barrels of gonpowder were discovered beneath them. 

Late as was the hour, the prisoner was instantly led to 
Whitehall ; where, in the king's bedchamber, the Conncit 
hastily assembled. Thongh bonnd and helpless, Fawkes, 
for he it was, answered nndanntedly the harried interroga- 
tories heaped on him by the king and peers, that <' tonch- 
ing his accomplices, he could not resolve to accuse any ; 
but that, had he not been arrested that night, he would ^e 
next day, alone and unaided, have blown up the Parliament 
House, king, peers, bishops, and commons.'' To the 
king's pithy question, ** How could he have the heart to 
destroy so many innocent souls as must then have suf- 
fered?" he replied, that *' Dangerous diseases required 
desperate remedies;" and when asked by one of the 
Scotch courtiers wherefore he had collected so much gun- 
powder, he said, << To blow Scotsmen back into Scotland." 
He was then removed to the Tower, the king sending 
express instructions to the governor to put him through 
all the degrees of torture, in order to elicit a confession. 
This order, still preserved in the State Paper Office, runs 
thus : *' The gentler tortures shall first be used witii him," 
and " sic per gradus ad ima tenditur" (and so proceed 
gradually to the extremest), ** and God speed you in your 
good work." For four days neither threats, promises, 
nor extremity of pain, — ^for the Harleian Miscellany informs' 
us that he was stretched for three continuous hours on 
the rack, — could shake the constancy of that man of iron. 
Willing to become a martyr to his fanatical opinions, 
Fawkes confessed his own share in the plot, and declared 
himself ready to die. But he refused to implicate any 
one ; and it was not till he found that his associates had 
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betrayed themselTes, by fleeing from London and taking 
np anas, and that Bates, the servant of Catesby and 
Tresham, had revealed all, that he put his signature to a 
fuller statement — a signature of which the faint, jagged, 
and incomplete words bear terrible testimony to the mortal 
agony in which they were written. 

According to this statement, he had accompanied Winter 
to London in 1604, and together with him, Catesby, 
Wright, and Percy, had taken an oath of secrecy, adminis- 
tered to them by Henry Garnet and other Jesuits, '' in a 
chamber where no other body was, and had then heard 
mass, and received the Blessed Sacrament, on the samie.** 
.The conspirators' next proceeding was to hire a house ad- 
joining the Parliament House, and to begin their work, 
which involved nothing less than boring through a wall 
three yards thick, in order to form a mine under the massy 
foundation of the House of Lords. Enthusiasts as these 
men were, believing themselves to be engaged in an enter- 
prise to which they were called by an immediate voice from 
heaven, they toiled day and night for months, hiding in 
their breasts the terrible secret, and not once quittihg the 
place, for fear of discovery. "While others wrought," 
says Fawkes, "I stood sentinel; all of us resolved to die 
on the spot ratber than yield or be taken." Sometimes 
superstitious fears would seize them. They heard the 
sound as of a great bell tolling deep in the earth, which 
ceased when holy water was sprinkled on the spot. Spirit- 
voices, too, would mutter, but became silent when adjured 
in the name of the Blessed Triniiy. But at Candlemas^ 
when half through, a rushing noise was heard, which was 
no imagination, when Fawkes, always foremost in danger, 
stepped boldly out to learn the cause, and found it to be 
that a coal-dealer, about to give up possession of a cellar, 
just above the place where Uiey were mining, was removing 
his coals. This circumstance they believed to be' an oppor- 
tunity sent from heaven ; and they accordingly hired the 

B 2 
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i6e]lfcr^» '^6, 'filled: Tt qmbbfy ' irilh barrels ' of efo^powder^, 
irfaicli liieyliad' c&flecteti i& ft lone hotise lat LsmlMth; and 
brdni^t' aeroBs 'id WeBtminet^ by night. The ganpoMfdet 
mtfS t&en' covdt^d witbvfaggote and billets, gtvSng to the 
Vatdt the appeaaridice of a storehonse for fdel. Ahd now 
all was ready for the final blow. ''Thus mnoh/^ says 
Cec3,'<neanred we from Fawkes, the devil of the ttmlt." 

The instant the conspirators Mew the arrestof tile pre- 
tended servant of Percy /idl who were in London fled to 
Dohchnfch, where a general rendezvons had been artahged, 
in order to follow np ^ the greari; vengeance stmdc at West- 
minster, by seizing Prince Charles and the Princess Eliza- 
beth.'* '^ Everard Digby was already in arms, with k 
large following, when Catesby and others, pale, breathless, 
and spent with fatigue, roshed in with the news of Fawkes* 
arrest. ' That same ni^t they marched to Holbeach House, 
in Staffordshire, which itoy fortified, resolving to sdl their 
lives dearly. They made ■ a brave stand against the forces 
raised by the sheriff ; but a spkrk fell upon their gunpowder 
(may we not caH it retributive justice 9) which ' exploded 
terribly, wounding many, and blowing off the roof of the 
house. Percy and Catesby were killed by one shot, as 
they fought back to back. . Digby, Bookwood, Winter, and 
others were taken prisoners, and put to death with aH the 
horrid barbarities of the doom of high treason. So were 
Guy Fawkes and Garnet, the provincial of the Jesuits, 
who was condemned as privy to the conspiracy.' Tresham 
was sent to the Tower, where he died. 

The natural result of the plot was the framing (1606) of 
far severer statutes against the Bomanists than had pre- 
viously existed, and the framing of the oath of allegiance, 
which is solemn abjuration of the doctrine whereby princes, 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, may, .without 
sin, be deposed or murdered by their subjects. So ended 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

• If James had broken faith with the Catholics, he equally 
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gliosred hiiQg^ regardless of his word to his Scottish sii))^ 
jects ; upon ;Whom, in- the plenitude • of his bigotry, he im- 
posed Episcopeicy. For the rights of consoienoe, this king 
had not the smallest regard. Moreover, feeling, as Bayle 
tells, ** qn'il j allait de sa gloire, en quality de Pefensenr 
de la Foi,' mettre hors la Loi et consigner anx enfe'rs tons 
les heretiques abominahles/' he rekindled the fires of 
Smithfield, and bnmt therein, as obstinate Arian heretics, 
Bartholomew Legate and !Eldward Wightman, who were 
consumed, and their ashes scattered to the winds, in 1612. 
But these were the last burnings in England, and James 
was the last of our sovereigns who signed tiie writ '* de 
heretico eomburendo." For so great were the sympathy 
and admiration excited by the sufferers' courage, that Fuller 
informs us that '* henceforth the king preferred that heretics 
should privately and silently waste away in prison.*' 
- And now we turn to a brighter side of the picture. To 
King James we owe the foundation of our colonial empires. 
In 1607 the first permanent settlement of the English 
in North America was effected, at James Town, in Virginia, 
the colony which Baleigh had endeavoured to plant in the 
preceding reign, and which he had named Virginia, in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth, having proved a failure. In 
1609t the charter granted by that sovereign (1600), to the 
East India Company for fifteen years, was renewed for an 
unlimited period, and English merchants were permitted to 
establish a factory at Surat, whence trade soon extended itself 
to Java and Sumatra (1611). In the same year, an ambas- 
sador from Great Britain, Sir Thomas Boe, was sent to the 
court of the Great Mogul at Agra, a commercial treaty 
having been- already made by Sir Thomas Shirley, an 
English Adventurer, ambassador to the Shah. In 1610, 
the- king, granted a charter for the colonisation ef New^ 
ibufidlaztd. - ^ Ten years after, the celebrated <' Pilgrim 
Fathers,'- a band of Nonconformists, who had first become 
exiles' in 'Holland, and wh(V ** saw the finger of <S*od point- 
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ing to a pleasant land, where they might enjoy liberty of 
conscience/' landed in Massachusetts Bay, and there 
formed the germ of the New England States. 

Bat Ireland was the true scene of James' glory; for 
the king (we qnote Baker), having care for the quietness 
of Ulster, which had escheated to the Crown through the 
attainder of rebels, and especially through the treason of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, bestowed on the City of London 
the possession and planting (or what we should call the 
colonisation) thereof, '* which straightway sent thither, 
together with other Scotch and English Protestants, men 
of repute, 800 handy craftsmen." By means of these 
settlers, Ulster, from being the wildest and most barbarous 
province in Ireland, quickly became the most civilised 
and prosperous, and has ever since continued the strong- 
hold of Protestantism in that island. Courts of justice 
and assize were instituted, also the English law of succes- 
sion superseded the ttmistry and gavelkind of the old 
Breton law ; and, to complete the whole, a regular House 
of Commons was established. 

In order to provide funds for defence, a new order 
of nobility between knights and barons was created 
(May, 1611), at the skilful suggestion of the manoeuvrer 
Cecil, who also saw a mode of thereby enriching the 
royal treasury. The patents for this dignity (baronet- 
age) were sold for £1,000 each, and might be pur- 
chased by any bidder. They were accordingly bought 
by ninety-three gentlemen, to whom it was granted to bear 
upon their shields the arms of Ulster — ** a bloody hand," 
the cognizance which still marks the escutcheon of a 
baronet. But the price thus nominally paid for the mili- 
tary defence of the colony was soon diverted, by the 
king's increasing pecuniary needs, to other purposes. 
In fact, the extravagance of King James, who squandered 
enormous sums on entertainments, one of which alone 
cost the exchequer £8,000, the prodigious cost of the 
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royal sports and pleasures, of bis brutish baiting of wild 
beasts, and bis abnost as brutisb bnnts, wben be wonld 
plunge bis arm up to tbe sboulder in tbe entrails of tbe 
slain deer, — ^bis cock-figbts, solemnly beld twice a-week, 
tbe salary of tbe master of wbicb amounted to £200 a-year, 
— bis riotous carousals, bis indolence, spending tbe wbc^e 
afternoon in bed, '* over-gorged witb feasting, and filled 
witb strong wine" ;— bis taste for buffoonery, mixing un- 
seemly jests witb even bis gravest conversation, nicknaming 
himself and bis courtiers, and pefmitting bis favourite, 
George Villiers (whom be styled **my Dog," and ** Steenie" 
from a fancied resemblance to tbe beautiful bead of St. 
Stephen), to call him ** dear Sow, Dad, and Gossip," and 
to address him as '*your Sowsbip"; — ^his violent temper, 
much given to swearing, as Bishop Goodman tells us ; — bis 
derision of bis stately predecessor, '* for whom," says Tully, 
'' I was soon compelled to dofif my mourning, and never 
mention at Whitehall, seeing that it was not liked of the 
king''; — and, above all, tbe immense treasures which he 
lavished upon bis worthless favourites, *' by setting up of 
which golden calves" (to use tbe quaint phraseology of 
Osborne) ''be cost England more than Queen Elizabeth 
spent in all her wars " — ^these and similar acts not only 
exhausted tbe richly-stored coffers of tbe previous reign, 
but had the effect of changing into disappointment, nay 
contempt, tbe joy witb which the nation bad first welcomed 
''our Cousin of Scotland/' as Elizabeth was wont to style 
Mary Stuart's son. 

The court became so dissolute that, in tbe words of a 
contemporary, " now tbe gunpowder fright is over, things 
go on as if tbe devil were contriving that every man should 
blow himself up with riot and excess." Ere James had 
reigned quite three years, he could neither pay bis ser- 
vants, nor decently support bis own table ; and indigna- 
tion was felt at " tbe Pauper Monarch," whose hands were 
•ever in, or seeking to be in, bis subjects' pockets. 
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' The I9rea(»ii'0f bttponisis Vad Gecil^ lai^ ^xpeSienllEIr 
defra^in^ Idft Toyal siagt^'iS obligatioim, for on Mity ^^Qiy 
1612,' this ianifliedi zmnister of Wo' sovemghs/ cborfiJEiar 
fifotti Uff^eradle, master of all sabileir^, the Wisd don 'of a 
mae faiibidr^ died. '* IFhongh a good statesmaii^ and no ill 
metober of the commonwealth/' abebrding to^ir 'Sunon 
Dewer, ''-'ho was generally bated.*' He'wsls quicUy fol- 
lowed to 'the grave (November 6ih) by Henry, Pfmce of 
Wales, a^ youth only eighteen years * of age, but <>f the 
highest promise, the idol of the people, and the especial 
hope of the religions portion of the eommnhity, wHo saw 
him' pure tod holy in a vicious conrt, and whose ^ef at 
his loss was nnboonded. He was the more regretted,^ be- 
cause his brother Ohairles, ** Baby Charles," as the long 
called him; was a sickly and retiring boy, of nnpopular 
manners. Henry died of pntrid fever, conlaracted by taldng 
cold ^er violent exercise. But an ontcry was raised that 
he Kkd been jpoisoned by Lord Bochestery the kuig^s rnling 
&vonrite ; and accasations were levelled at Jknies himself 
of complicify in the crime. Baseless as the horrid'siispioidn 
might be, it was too certain that the fiftther had felt little 
affection for him, and '' spent small time in sorrowing." 

Oidy three days after the event, the king directed his 
ambassador in Paris to renew, for Prince Charles, the sarnie 
matrimonial treaty forOhristina of France (daughter (>f King 
Heniry IV.) which had been commenced for his brother. 

In tendaye more he prohibited the wearing of mourning 
at court. He celebrated Christmas with unparalleled tes- 
tivitaes; and on Valentine^s l)ay, 1618, he gave his 

r * CSurletoQ tells ns that it' was for tbia pcince that Sit Walter 
Baleigh composed, whUe in the Tqwer, the first part of his '* History of 
the World." At the deatb of the royal yonth, Bal6igh,-to use his own 
wtirdB,><ia6t asider the aeooiid aiad third parts, haaring heim them ont^ 
^t ivanting the heart to fixush themr Prince Henry, had always taken 
the Uyeliest interest in, the noble captive ; qf . whom he was wont to sayt 
^finrelyno king, save my father, vronld keep snch a bird in: such a 
cage. 
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daughter Elizabeth in mani^ge td'the Elector PalfttiniB, 
IVederick Y.> with snch sj^letidid pomp as had never been 
lieen in England. From {he twelfth and youngest dhild 
^f this nnion, the House of Brunswick inherits the crown 
6f this kingdom. : *'■ - 

^ These three events, ail occurHng within a year-^-namely, 
the deaths of Cecil and Prince Henty, and the marriage of 
the princess — were ' fraught with tiie gravest consequences 
to England. Cecil's successot was a young Scot, of good 
fiunily, named Bobert Carr,< who had comis to court in 
1609, been quickly installed as the king's minion, and 
treated Viscount Bochester in 1611.' His sole recom- 
mendation was a handsome ^dod gracefcfl person, for his 
education had been inuchnegldcted; and ihough the king, 
on finding ''the bonnie lang' lad*' deficient in the more 
" scholastic part of his breeding,''' strove to remedy it by 
giving him a daily Latin lesson, '' there was mate need," 
in the' opioion df Sir llioniafl^ Howard,. ** that' one i&ould 
teach him English ; for beislg buir a Scotti^ loun, he hath 
much ' want of better language. Moreovei^, he knoweth 
naught." In spite, however, of all defects. Gait's in- 
fluence over his royal masteit was boundless ; and when, 
on the death of Cecil, he reached the pinnacle of power, 
fri^ds and flatterers/ thd fairest dames and hatightiest 
nobles, alike vied in homage to him. ' Among the Ibrmer 
was Sir Thomas Overbury, a mto of lemming and abiHty, to 
whom Lord Eochester owed more than to any otherperson, 
whether as regarded his advancement or his reputation. 

The odibus ciroumstafnces^^'incoihparably,'' sayi^Hkllam, 
*' the most disgracefdl scene of' profligacy which this country 
has ever witnessed,'^ which attended Bbchesler^is' shame- 
less marriage to the beautiful but abandoned Lady Frances 
Howard, must exonerate us^frbin*dwelHng upon'it.' ^ Espe- 
dally as, in the words of Gaaajrley** it' does hot liititeh be- 
long iotb^ History of Eh^iind, and cirrion'iiiight ib* bd 
buried.*' Suffice it* to say that King James not' onljr 
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conraged his fayoarite'fl pumtm for the young conntess l^ 
diTorcing her from Easex, bnt promised him, as a wed- 
ding proieBt, the title of Earl of Somerset. Then followed 
A tcorible tragedy, the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbniy ; 
who, as the friend of Carr, had strongly remonstrated with 
him touching the baseness of the woman he son^t to 
wed. Overbnry's counsel proved fatal to him, for the in- 
censed countess induced Bochester to cause the king to 
imprison Overbury, on the ground of his refusing to accept 
an embassy to Bussia. Once within the ill-omened walls 
of the Tower, the yictim wag at her mercy, and she caused 
him to be secretly poisoned. His body was hastily flung 
into a pit, near the Beauchamp Tower ; and, whatever men 
mi^t tiiink of the deed, naught was spoken. There is 
reason, too, to fear that the king was implicated in this 
diabolical murder, for Overbury was belieyed to hold some 
important state secret. 

The enemy despatched, the countess's marriage with 
Bochester soon took place (Dec. 20, 1618). Though 
viewed by the people with horror and disgust, the king 
and his wanton court celebrated it with even greater cost 
and parade than the nuptials of the Princess Elizabeth. 
The jewels worn by the bride were valued at £80,000 ; 
and Bacon spent £2,000 on a play, called << The Masque 
of Flowers." The Corporation of London, in their syco» 
phantish mood, gave the newly-wedded pair a sumptuous 
banquet at Ghiildhall ; and when the countess desired, in 
order to attend this festival, the loan of four splendid 
horses, belonging to Sir Balph Winwood, the Secretary of 
State, wherein he took delight, her request was followed 
by his offer of them for her acceptance, as so great a lady 
should use nothing borrowed. 

Pass two years, and we find this same Sir Balph labouring 
to bring this very lady to justice, as one of the murderers 
of Overbuiy. Somerset's sin did indeed find him out. 
From the time of his too fEuthfnl and outspoken friend's 
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death, settled melancholy seized upon hinu The still 
email voice x>f conscience, which would make itself audible, 
even amid the gaieties of the court, rendered him silent, 
sullen, and morose ; so that the king began to be weary of 
the favourite, once dressed in smiles, but now too careworn 
to amuse his royal master. Still Somerset might have 
retained his ascendancy, if his enemies had not anhtiy 
thrown a newer minion in the monandi'a WKy» namely, 
Gea]^e Yilliors, ihe mm of a Leicestershire knight, a youth 
of twenty-one, handsome, graceful, gay, and accomplished, 
before whose rising star the ine£fectual ray of Somerset 
paled. The loss of the royal favour sealed the fate of the 
once-omnipotent earl; and Secretary Winwood now ven- 
tured to declare to the king that the secret of Sir Thomas 
Overbury's death was brought to light by the free talk of 
the apothecary's apprentice who had prepared the poison, 
and who scrupled not to attribute the crime to the earl 
and countess. James, who required only a decent ezense 
for deserting the man whom he had once loved, iaknsted 
to the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, the charge of 
unravelling the labjonth of guilt, «nd of arresting Somer- 
4Mi, who was then hunting with the king at Boyston. When 
the officer of justice arrived, James was leaning on 
Somerset's shoulder, and replied to his indignant protest 
at being arrested in his sovereign's presence, ** Nay, man, 
if Coke sends for me, I must go.*' 

He then embraced the earl affectionately, and charged 
him to return immediately, adding, << for, in good sooth, I 
cannot live without thee." But no sooner was the favourite 
out of hearing, gone to his trial, perhaps to his death- 
doom, than the faithless king exclaimed, ** The deil gang 
with thee ; for I will never see thy face more." 

Only that morning, and Somerset seemed at the zenith 
of his power. Before night, he was in the Tower. In 
May, 1616, he and his wicked wife were separately tried 
by their peers. . The Lieutenant of the Tower, and three 
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land. I am an old king, and not to be tanj^t mine office." 
He then delivered a long address, alike blasphemous and 
ridienlous, to prove that kings were jnstlj called gods, 
having Divine power on earth ; and concluded by dissolving 
Parliament, *'for that he had much patience, bat would 
have asinine patience no longer.'* . 

In April, 1614, when the second Parliament assembled, 
matters were still worse ; Cecil being dead, and ** that 
little beagle " no longer there to bring the rest of the 
hounds to a perfect tune, the Commons were utterly un- 
manageable. The spirit of liberty prevailed in the House ; 
and though the king declared, in his opening speech, that 
his integrity was like the whiteness of his robe, pure as 
the gold of his crown, firm and clear as the precious stones 
he wore,' and that his affections were natural as the red- 
ness of his heart, these high-flown similes failed to induce 
the Commons to grant supplies, until ill^(al impositions, 
levied on the king's sole responsibility, and other griev- 
ances, were redressed. This was the first clear and direct 
use of the constitutional ** power of the purse." James' 
remedy was summary. He immediately and angrily dis- 
solved the Parliament, without suffering them to pass a 
single act. In consequence of which the nickname of 
the ''Addled Parliament" was applied to it. For seven 
years he ruled without one, and sent to the Tower five 
members of the House of Commons who had most strenu- 
ously opposed his demands. But, as money must be 
had (for the king pathetically remarked to Buckingham, 
'' Steenie, your puir Dad has na a bodle "), he attempted to 
raise it by a benevolence. But this illegal exercise of the 
prerogative was now met by individual resistance ; * and a 
gentieman, named Oliver St. John, not only refused to con- 

* It was on occasion of a similar opposition, as the Poet Waller tells 
ns, that the king, while at dinner, demanded in a load yoioe, of Bishops 
Neale and Andrews, who stood behind his chair, " whether it were not 
lawful for him to take his subjects' money, for his necessities, without 
consnlting Parliament.*' Neale replied, " God forbid that 70a shonkl 
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tribnte, but set forth in a letter his reasons for the refusal. 
For this offence he was fined J65,000 in the Star Chamber, 
although he had on his side the first legal authority in the 
kingdom, Lord Chief Justice Coke, whose defence of St. 
John put the finishing stroke to his own downfall. 

Coke had abready displeased the king by defending a 
clergyman named Edward Peacham, who was charged 
with high treason for the possession of a sermon, never, 
however, preached, on the king's extravagance and the 
oppression of his ministers. The unfortunate man, seventy- 
six years old, was put on the rack, and examined in torture, 
and after torture ; but no confession was elicited by this 
horrible severity, and he was then tried and condemned, 
but died in prison before execution. Coke had on another 
occasion given the king umbrage by saying that his 
Highness was defended by the laws. James reprimanded 
him sharply for this, saying that he spake foolishly, for 
that the king was not defended by the laws, but by God. 
For this offence the proud lawyer had to fall on his knees 
and beg his royal master's pardon, which was granted, 
though his error was neither forgiven nor forgotten ; for 
in November, 1617, he was dismissed from his office, 
and Sir Francis Bacon, who had been more complaisant 
in upholding the royal prerogative, was put in his place. 
Bacon was afterwards made Lord Keeper, and in the follow- 
ing year Lord Chancellor, and created Viscount St. Albans. 

Both in religious* and civil matters, James was incessantly 
labouring to assert his supremacy, and always in the same 
petty and ineffective, though irritatiug way, meddling and 
muddling, to use the language of the present day, what-so> 

not, size; for yon are the veiy breath of our noetrik.'' The king then 
turned to Andrews, who hesitated ; bat on being commanded to answer, 
demnrelj replied, '^ Why then, I think yonr Kajesty may lawfully take 
my brother Neale's money ; for he offen it.** 

* On the 18th NoTember, 1618, was held the celebrated Synod of Dort,. 
at which fire English divines were present. Its object was to condemn 
the doctrines of Arminins. 
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ih»i >'rpmbH6 ; fl|ftortB,t ai!ii0h.^aft>;4ardMtjSy -nuNSck^diixiciag^ 
l6a{>iBg/ axidiMa;s?-giuiieGr~d3ralduJM Jxdd-oitrfibnda^^fKftei 
DhilkB gewiod/'.iia exa8{»Atat0d :tib« iPanta&s^.Juid^>eaiiiAd 
for himself a. rebuke. ;&omAthi0 oraoiezsJI^ls. Abbot, Ansh^ishop 
of Canierboryy who forbade the reading. <^ the.procfauna- 
ti<m in hiS'/cathedr^. :.sXha matter 4^aB*«^droppttd:bj the 

kiagbut reTiTed.by'his.sueieeafor. - it. .i.' u: . 

In 1617, James Tisited. ibis &ative^ coiXDiry for rthe.fixst 
time since his. aoGession; io. ihe. throne «o£ Riiglandj bnt 
onljv as it.49eemed,. io ipipose-Episcopaey.. i2poQ<<ihe. re-* 
loctant people^ } for. the^ Scots, jconnecting .tiusaneasnre, in 
their own minds, with tha setting fortibi o| the>.*< Book of 
Spodrts,'' began* io inteigh^bitterlyagaiiKst^prelaitic.ruleyand 
to.icherish that spirit of idascoiitent which, ia a few^^years, 
broke out in bittev hostility^' ^ ^Mt, James was^ iiow 
sowing the wind, and his <ill?fated son^was^to ^'veap the 
whirlwind.'' By ^his ill*ji»dged..^5 Bmok .*of . Sports/', he 
deemed himself to be cnltiyating pleasani^plants.;. Bat 
what was the xesmlt? Thaj; ^^^ harvest ^should be an 
heftp, in the day of grief and desperate sorraw%"i.. 
' His foreign poHey was also becoming a root' of bitter« 
ness. In 1615 he had made peace t with Spaing and aban- 
doned i^se ancient, allies of England, the .Hdlaaders, 
whose ^repabHean; govemmeniJie held as <'of idl example 
for a monarch to cherish»":' In 1609 he> mediated a twel^Ye 
years* trace between Spain- and HeUand, pf..'^hichthe on- 
foitanate, though scarcely to be foreseen result, was to 
send the English and Datoh privateers, ^hitherto-occopied 
in ravaging the Spanish coasts^, and plondeiing theirvesseki, 
into the seas of the West Indies, where some of them 
became ** pirates of dreaded:n^me, feU'buccaneerp/'.whil^ 

others joined the Barbary CQrsairak.i]iL. tfab^,;IJj^t(^ni^n^anr 
But there was yet a more noaeoeptable measoterin^tke eyes of 
the English, who had not foi^otten the disastrous. Spanish 
aUiahce of Queen Mary, and whom the.mnrdar of H^njcy IV, 
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of France, by the fanatic Eavaillac, now rendered more 
averse than ever to a connection with the Boman Catholic 
powers ; and that was the king's purpose of cementing the 
miion with Spain by the marriage of his son and heir, 
Prince Charles, to the Infanta Maria, second daughter of 
Philip m. The negotiations for this alliance were pressed 
on by James, but artfully protracted by the Spanish 
ambassador, Gondomar, in order to prevent the king from 
aiding the G-erman Protestants, whose cause was rapidly 
becoming one of the greatest peril. 

On the decease of the Emperor Matthias in 1619, 
Ferdinand 11., Archduke of Styria, had claimed the throne 
of Bohemia as his own, by inheritance. But as he was a 
zealous Boman Catholic, the Bohemians, who had heartily 
embraced the Beformation, and who maintained that theii^ 
crown was elective, offered it to Frederic, the Elector 
Palatine, whose marriage with Elizabeth of England made 
him son-in-law to King James, and who was nephew to 
Prince Maurice of the Netherlands. This act it was which' 
occasioned the direful Thirty Years' War, which continued 
till 1648, when it was terminated by the Treaty of West- 
phalia. After some hesitation, the Palsgrave, as Frederic 
was termed, accepted the perilous dignity, and was crowned 
at Prague (1619). His coronation was the signal for a 
general outbreak in Europe, many Protestant princes 
leaguing together for his defence. England was all on fire 
to espouse the cause of Frederic ; and the House of 
Commons issued a protestation that they would spend 
their lives and fortunes in defence of their religion and the 
Palatinate. But the king did not share in this enthusiasm. 
He professed, it is true, an ardent desire to assist his son- 
in-law, and to support the true faith ; but none the less 
did he vow to the Spanish ambassador that his dearest wish 
was to cement his alliance with Spain by the marriage of 
Prince Charles and the Infanta. In the words of the 
chronicle, there were in him two persons. As King of 

c 
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England he had difference with Spain, as King of Scotland 
he was in perfect amity with Philip ; and as at the hegin- 
i^ng of his reign he had proclaimed '< Peace at home and 
abroad; above all things peace," and had adopted as his 
motto, ** Beati Pacifici/* so he was now all for the oliye- 
braach» Gondomar, the while, assnfed the Duke of Lerma 
(I^rime Minister of Spain), that ''so fast had he lulled 
King James asleep, that neither the tears of his daughter, 
ther cries of her babes, nor the passionate soHcitations oi 
Parliament would waken him/* So fierce, however, was 
the cry to arms among both English and Scotch, that he 
was reluctantly compelled to send 4,000 volunteers, not 
to support Frederic on the tlmme of Bohemia, but to de- 
fend his hereditary dominions of the Palatinate. But this 
scanty and tardy aid c$me too late. Defeated by the 
Austrians at I^rague (Novembet 7th, 1920), the progenitor 
of the future sovereigns of England fled for his life to 
Holland, leavii^ his unfortunate country to the tender 
mercies of the Spaniards, linder Spinola, who ravaged 
it unresisted, save for the small English force under Sir 
Horace Yere. The battle of Prague gave the death-blow 
to Protestantism in Bohemia and Southern Germany; and 
James, as if he really sought to aggravate public indig- 
nation at his supineness, had the foUy to issue an edict 
forbidding his subjects to discourse of state matters either 
foreign or domestic. 

On the 80th January, 1621, Parliament re-assembled, 
in no complacent mood. Anxious to speak them fiedr, for 
he lacked mciney^ tibie king, in his progress to Westminster 
to op^i the SQspd^on, spoke lovingly to his people, who 
stood thick on all sides to behold him, saying, ^* Qod 
bless ye, God ble^s yQ,*\ unlike his former hasty custom, 
when he would cdl a plague on such as flocked around 
him. But Parliament Was not to be so cajoled. His 
nnwontedly gracious spe.eehed elicited only 9A unwoniedly 
small subsidy ; and then they went boldly to work at 
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V grievajices.!' Tfte Img bad ][>e6ji ^ the h^bit qf. wJlui^g . 
the offices of state, and; granting sobDnoppiie» ^d patents, ; 
in order to raise a yey^nne, ^.A^djthissyflitem bad been 
so grossly abused, that the Cos^n99s;beg£^•by ixnpeaohipg 
Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis Mltohell, who had; 
flagrantly offended in obtaipiiig Patents fpr the Uce(QSing of;) 
alehouses, and also for the manu^Bicture of gold and silver 
thread, which they made of copper and other base met^l. 
Mompesson fled beyond seas,> and Mitchell w^a bsp^ished, >[ 

Encouraged by this isuccefiSj they. next. exp<dUdd; one 
member for *' reflecting on the Puritans,'' and vindiciiYely; 
attacked Edward Floyd, a JRommCjatholicbfaristerpwliomr. 
without % hearing granted, lihey. sentenced to be wMpped, 
to have his ears nailed' to^ the pillory, ahd'hisj^tdngae bored> 
through, forexpressing bis joy jtHat. good-man Pidsgtave,i 
^d good-wife Palsgravini? (the Elector and his oonsort): 
had been driven from Brague^; Floyd denied the -ohai^V) 
and appealed to the ^gv .w^o d^anded of the Com-, 
mpns, ** How they dated.\.to:rere4i themselves, into a^ 
eoutt of judicature, and judge3offen(ies which touched .not; 
their privileges?'* 

The case was brought before ,t)ie ^Ldrds,^ but thfiy)0OKir} 
firmed the sentence of the Lolirec' Souse, and. on its being; 
transferred to the Star Chamber,;Floyd was fined £&fiW^ 
and imprisoned for life. '^Surely," sfrys HaMin, ^^ theii^e 
is no instance in the annfds of ^our'dwn, or of' any oivilisad 
country-, where a trifling offence, ^even if it were one,>ha8 
been visited with suc^h outrageoui cruelty." ) . :. 

But a fa]5 wotse crime and a woiiste ctiminiaS reiaained 
unpunished — ^the: greatest, wisest, meaaest of inRhkind-^ 
the sole survivor of the sage statesmen of Queen Elizabeth, 
her thenjou^gliord Keeper,* ..j. ./lV:. > 

/"'Son to the grave, wise Keeper of fIie,.S^, ■ . *. 
England's Lord Chancellor,"— . - .; . 

— — — -_ ■ ; .; ■ . . r 

* From the ^^ State Worthies " we learn that when- he waa[ a ehild 

c 2 
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the famous and in&mons Francis Bacon. He was 
impeached by the Commons, before the Lords, and 
charged with no fewer than twenty-two acts of bribery 
and cormption; to all of which he pleaded guilty, only 
urging in excuse that the gifts he accepted had never 
swayed his decisions. When asked by a deputation of 
the Peers whether a written confession, to which he had 
set his hand, was his own voluntary act, he replied, with a 
burst of tears, *' It is my act, my hand, my heart : oh ! 
my Lords, spare a broken reed.*' The sentence passed 
upon him by Parliament was, that he be fined £40,000, 
imprisoned during the king's pleasure, and never suffered 
to come within tiie verge of the court, to hold any state 
office, nor sif in Parliament. Li consideration of his great 
merits, the king remitted the fine, and released the fallen 
man from the Tower after a few days' imprisonment, 
granting him also a pension of J618,000 per annum. 
Bacon spent the five years, during which he survived his 
disgrace, in those philosophical studies which immortalise 
his name, and which have gained him a higher and wider 
reputation than any writer of any age or country. His 
own comment on his disgrace was this : <' I was the justest 
judge that was in England these fifty years; but my 
sentence was the justest that was in Parliament these 
200 years." D'Ewes tells us that when the Commissioners 
received from him the Great Seal, he resigned it with the 
words, '* The king's favour gave it me, and it is through 
mine own fault that he hath taken it away." And the 
king, on its restoration, muttered impatiently, *' Where 
shall I find a successor ? for my lawyers be all knaves." 
Bacon was succeeded by Lord Chancellor Williams. 

Qneen Elizabeth aeked Bacon his age, to which the boy, with happy 
readiness, replied that he was " two years younger than her Majesty's 
glorious reign." In later years, the qneen, who visited him at his man- 
sion of Bedgrave, remarked on the smallness of his house, and was 
answered, '* Kadam, my house is small ,* but it is you who have made 
me too luge for it." 
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At the next meeting of Parliament, the Commons, indig- 
nant at the cruelties inflicted by the Imperialists on the 
Palatinate, prayed the king that the laws against Papists 
be enforced, that war be made against Spain in defence of 
the Elector, and that Prince Charles be married to none, 
save a Protestant princess. To which the king, who had 
already concluded the treaty for the prince's espousal to 
the Infanta, and for the toleration of Popery, wrote 
(April 27th, 1620) to the Speaker, sharply rebuking the 
House as flery, turbulent spirits, and bidding them re- 
member the time-honoured axiom, ** ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam,^' and refrain from matters concerning government 
and state mysteries, which are (he said) far beyond their 
capacity. But this reprimand only roused the mettle of 
the Parliament ; and they reiterated their claim to freedom 
of speech, and to discussion of all matters in such order 
as they thought meet; asserting, in conclui^ion, that to 
the House alone were its members responsiole for their 
conduct and language. It is alleged that when the ap- 
proach of the Committee, bearing this protest, was notified 
to the king, he ordered twelve seats to be brought, ** for," 
said he, with grim humour, " twelve kings be coming." 
His reply then was, that ** this right of speech was, like 
all other privileges, derived from the grace and permission 
of his ancestors and himself." A reply which, after a 
spirited debate, prolonged till the unuBually late hour of 
5 P.M. (** being continued even by candlelight"), brought 
forth the memorable protestation that the liberties and 
privileges of Parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the people of England, and 
depend on the pleasure of no king or potentate whatever. 
The king sent for the journal of the proceedings of the 
House, and in full council tore out with his own hand 
the obnoxious protest. He then instantly prorogued, and 
in two months dissolved the Parliament (February 8, 
1622). The authors of the protestation^ Coke, Pym, and 
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Selden, were imprisoned. So was the Earl of Oxford ; for 
be it remarked that the Peers sided with the Commons in 
their opposition to the king. Mighty events were indeed 
'< casting their shadows before/' and well might a courtier 
of the period thus write to Harrington : '' Yonr queen did 
talk of her subjects' love and good affection ; and in truth 
she aimed well. Our king talketh of his subjects' fear and 
subjection ; and herein I think he doeth well too ; so long 
a» it holdeth good,** 

Left to his own counsel, James publicly declared that 
he would govem according to the common' wecdt but not 
according to the common willy and proceeded, in defiance 
of public feeling, to press on the Spanish match : eager 
not only to secure the £2,000,000 (?) of Spanish gold which 
the Infanta was to bring, but hoping also, by thus gaining 
favour with Philip lY. (who had succeeded his father on 
the throne of Spain), to obtain the peaceable restoration 
of the Palatinate. 

Such was the state of affairs, when Prince Charles, 
attended by the Duke of Buckingham, waited on his 
father, and implored on his knees the permission to travel 
secretly to Madrid, there to woo and win his promised 
bride, and to procure the restitution of the Palatinate to 
his sister and her husband. The prince's passionate de- 
mand was met with consent ; but the king, presently 
learning from Sir Francis Cottington, one of the prince's 
intended followers, that the expedition was unsafe and ill- 
advised, flung himself on his bed in an agony of tears, and 
vehemently declared that he ''was undone, and should 
lose Baby Charles for ever." His royal word was, how- 
ever, plighted, and, overpowered by the earnest impor- 
tunity of his son, and by "the rougher dialect" of the 
imperious favourite, whose iron will James durst in no- 
wise gainsay, he suffered " the two sweet boys and dear 
venturous knights, worthy to be put into a new romanso," 
to use the king's own words, to set forth in disguise 
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(£*«br|iai7 18th, 1628), under the names of John and 
Thomas -Smith. !At a 6bl!^baH^^t Paris, whither he 
m^ni incognito, ^ohn Smith fell in love ^th the dark, 
bright eyes of Henrietta Sif^a, sbterof'Iiohis Xm., and 
daighter of BEenri tV. ' 

But noiid the less did he ptirsue his coarse to Madrid, 
irhere, according to Count Olivaorez de Guzman, he 
watched the Infanta as a oat ddth a moase. The pro- 
gress of Prince Oharles* alTection is desci^ed in a letter 
from Buckingham to Tting James, which ^begins, '^Dear 
Dad and (^ossip,^' and is^ signed <* Your humble Slave and 
Dog, cra'ving yoiir blessing, Steenie.*' 

*^ Baby Ohairles is so touched -at the heart, that he con- 
fesseth all &at he ever saw is no^btin^ to ihe Lady InfEuita, 
and he swears that if he wants (Scotice, goes tktJiotU) her, 
there shall be blows." 

For half-a-year the pair remained at the- Spanish court,* 
where so merrily sped the ixme, there was nothing but 
ringing of bells,- making bonfires and fireworks, feasting, 
ibfiomgi reli^Us proceMoiis, hunts^ bull-fights, and* tilts. 
Oonoerning the lasi King James, in a paterntd letter, says, 
"I pray you, my Baby., take heed of being. liurt ^t i^e 
tilt;" while as to the balls, he besought his son and 
Buckingham not to foxget th^ir. dancing, ihough^ &ey 
should whistle and sing to ea($h<bt^er, like Jack and 
Tom, <* for lack of better music." The iaravellers Ih every 
letter asked for money, which the poor king in reply 
eharged tiiem to be spanng -m< spending, and also ' for 
jewels, .'* the Portugal diamonds,^- *<*tiie. klng^s best hat- 
band,'^ Ms^" pendant diamond," his "best rojde of pearl,'* 
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♦ The people of Mi^drid were much styuck.with^p;e,4X)mantiq ^- 
lantry of jihoi Bagliflh priooe^a ^isit • and from e^ety gtiitar in the 
streets Ti^fi^B ;1^«^<1 thft atriuna,Q£ th^ laBioiiB.Lopekdfl 3/;Sega,.in mflta 
begii^ning — ".',':, 

<<^ Carlos Estoardo soy; . "Charles Stuart lam; - - 

QoealendoAmoviiuqiua, - Xjoye has guided me far, " 

AlCifilQ.diE^a^ ., , ,. To the beaten of Spft&, r '^. 

Per yer mi estrelhr, Itoria." To Maxia, my Star." 
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jewels for the In£uita, jewels for the prinee, and jewels 
for Buckingham's own decoration, *<else/* he says, 
** yonr Dog must want a collar.'* To follow the yezatioiui 
delays which ensued, and the intrigues to which they were 
due, would &r exceed our limits. Enough to say, that 
after all preliminaries had been completed, after the prince 
had appeared so desperately in loye that all believed he 
would die for the Infanta, after he had climbed walls to 
get speech of her, and had sat with eyes fixed on her for 
half-an-hour at a time, *' surely tedious, if a£fection had 
not sweetened it," after he had learned Spanish, and his 
lady-love English, even after she had assumed the title of 
Princess of Wales, and the marriage treaty had been so fax 
arranged that the early education of her children was 
assured to her, the whole negotiation was utterly defeated, 
mainly by the grossness, insolence, and dissolute conduct 
of Buckingham. The prince and duke, abandoning the suit 
so fiercely sought, returned, re infectd, home, and were 
received with no less gladness than the sun after an 
eclipse. Within two months the marriage was finally 
broken off; and so ended all James' hope of the princess's 
large dowry, and of recovering the Palatinate for the 
Elector. 

On the 19th February the king met his Parliament for 
the last time. He was all graciousness. So were the 
Commons ; for the relinquishment of the Spanish alliance 
caused universal rejoicing, while the garbled account of 
the recent negotiations given by Buckingham, who cast the 
blame on the Spaniards -(a version corroborated by Prince 
Charles, who thus made the first public exhibition of that 
insincerity which afterwards so mainly helped to bring him 
to the scaffold), coincided so exactly with the prejudices of 
both Parliament and people, that for a time both the prince 
and Buckingham were the idols of the nation. War was 
declared against Spain, in order to recover the Palatinate ; 
and Jg800,000 were voted for the purpose. An Act was 
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also passed, declaring monopolies illegal, and an impeach- 
ment preferred, at the instigation of Buckingham, against 
the Lord Treasurer, the Earl of Middleton, for corruption 
in his office. The Peers found him guilty and fined him 
£50,000. 

When Parliament dispersed (May 29, 1624), James 
found himself crossed in aU his favourite projects. He 
was involved in his advancing years, most reluctantly, in a 
war with the Spaniards, who despised his pusillanimity, 
ridiculed his wrath, and likened his declaration of 
hostihties to a revolt of the mice against the cats. His 
own son, completely swayed hy Buckingham, treated him 
disrespectfully, and extorted his consent to the marriage 
with Henrietta Maria. The war was iU conducted ; and 
although 6,000 men were immediately dispatched into 
Holland to assist Prince Maurice, the son of the Elector 
and of Elizabeth of England, and were speedily followed 
by 12,000 more, commanded by Lord Mansfield, and 
destined to co-operate with the King of France, half 
this army perished from sickness, due to their being 
long cooped up in foul and crowded ships; and Mans- 
field was not strong enough to undertake any offensive 
measures. So ended King James* first and last attempt 
at war. 

On the 12th November, tiie marriage treaty with 
France was concluded, and Henrietta Maria prepared for 
her journey to England. But James did not live to see 
his daughter-in-law. Early in the following year, he 
sickened of tertian ague at his favourite hunting-seat of 
Theobalds, near Oheshunt, and died (Sunday, March 27, 
1625), in the 23rd year of his reign over England, and the 
59th of his age : *^ going to his rest on the day of rest, and 
presently after sermon.'' He was buried in Henry YII.'s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

Touching the king's character, says his panegyrist 
Baker : '* He was of admirable pregnancy of wit, a 
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Bldlfal pilot, seeking peaee, both i^uir^^ etmercurio, if ndt 
by preventiTes, then by lenatives ; in the Hbend ficienees 
a mftstet of arts, in divinity so skilled in scholastic 
dispntei, that next to being a king, he was a scholar so 
judicions that, thongh he eonld not prophesy, he conld 
presage, and his conjectures were as oracles. An'd as to 
polities, * regere imperio populoSf^ by himself called Sing^- 
crafir, he resembled Jove — so "mse that he conld dissemble 
without Beeming so to do." James was easy-tempered and 
indolent, leaving the charge of state to his ministers/ but 
kind, and averse to bloodshed. His better qnalities'were 
nen'fcralised by an overweening conceit of his own sagacity, 
and of his royal authority. " Never had a sovereign," 
says Hume, " a higher notion of his dignity ; never was 
any less qualified by nature to sustain it." 

By his queen, Anne of Denmark, who died March 2nd, 
1619, he had seven children. Only two survived him — 
Charlesi his successor, and Elizabeth, wife of IVederic V. 
the Elector Palatine, whose youngest daughter, Sophisi, 
wife of the Elector of Hanover, was mother of our King 
George I., as before mentioned. 

The growing intercourse with Italy under this reign 
gave a new direction to art, and the style of archi- 
tecture invented by Palladio on classical models, was 
cultivated by our Inigo Jones, who designed the* new 
Palace of Whitehall^ a vast- edifice, of which the Banquet- 
ing House (now the Chapel Royal), soon to be the 
death-scene of James' ill-'fated son, was the only finished 
part. 

"Touching the men of "this age," says Baker, "the 
Trojan horse was not fuller of Grecians than this .king's 
reign of learned men. Bacon, Viscount of St. Albans, h&ik 
written Henry YIH.'ff reign in so sweet a style, that; HKe 
manna, it pleaseth all. William Camden describes Great 
Britain and the Queen Elizabeth in such lively colours as 
to bring our realm from darkness into light, and to keep 
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the queen alive after death.'' To these we may add 
Selden, the learned lawyer and the first Hebraist of his day, 
and Napier, the Scotch mathematician and the inventor of 
logarithms. 

In this reign, Hngh Myddelton brought into the City, 
in troughs of young elms, pure water from springs 
in Hertfordshire, commonly ci^ed the New River, and 
made that *' dirty place, Smithfield, fair and sweet, 
sequestering it with strong rails, so as to render it the 
pleasantest walking place in the eity, and bringing it,'' 
according to the chronicler, *'to the perfection we now 
see." 

By the attempts to discover a North- West Passage 
(into the Pacific Ocean) by Hudson, Baffin, and other 
intrepid navigators, a new scene of maritime enterprise 
was opened in the Arctic regions; commerce flourished, 
and the recently-commenced trade with India steadily 
advanced.* 

* Besides the "Basilicon Doron," King James was the author of 
various polemical and controversial treatises, of an essaj on Demonology, 
of some sonnets, and of a poetical version of the Psahns, which he IdH; 
unfinished, being occupied with it, said Bishop Williams in his sermon 
preached at the king's funeral, when Gk>d caUed him to sing psalms 
with the angels in heaven. The " Counterblast to Tobacco ** is perhaps 
the best known of all his strange literary performances. The Indian 
weed, which Sir Francis Drake had introduced into England in the pre- 
vious reign,, was as hateful to the king as a pig or a Puritan. He thus 
addresses the consumers of it : " Are ye not ashamed of this dirty 
novelty? so basely grounded, so foolishly received, and so grossly 
mistaken in the right use thereof. By your abuse of it, ye sin against 
God, and harm yourselves both in body and goods ; making chinmeyn 
of your mouths, and destroying, some gentlefolks £300 and some £400 
a-year on this precious stink. A custom loathsome to the eye, hateful 
to the noBe^'hatrnful to the brain, and dangerous "to the lungs." 
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CHAKLES L, 

tSMCGKD SON OF JAMBS I. AKD AJSnS'K OF DBNMABK. 

Bom at Dnnfennlme, Norember 19, 1600: aaoeiided the throne 
Uaich 27, 1625 : beheaded January 80, 1649. 

1625—1649. 

" FiiBt CSiarles reigned sixteen twenty-five (1625)» 
Whoee neck the Puritans did rive." 



PART I. 



From Charles' Accession to the meeting of the Long Parliament, 

A.D. 1625 to 1640. 

Within a quarter of an boor after the breath was oat of 
bis f&tber's body, Charles was proclaimed king at Theo- 
balds' Gonrt-gate, " albeit it were Sunday.'* 

The fact that this proclamation was made on a Snnday ; 
that Sir Edward Zoach, the knight-marshal, in settmg 
forth Charles* title, called him *'the dabitable*' instead 
of ''indubitable'* heir to the crown; that a mighty blazing 
star^ appearing at mid-day, sorely disquieted men's minds, 
though its true portent be known to God only ; that the 
young king was proclaimed in London next day amid such 
storm and rain as blew down the herald's banner and 
drenched it in the mire; and that ere night tidings had 
reached the Council that a grievous plague had set in, 
whereof in one week 8,090 persons died, so that the bell 
tolled every minute and all day long — ^these five circum- 
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stances, all related by chroniclers as occurring on the 27th 
and 28th March, were held by the common people to be 
fraught with prognostics of disaster to England and her 



Thns nnpropitiously in one way, but propitiously in 
another, i* considering,** says Meade, ** the virtue, goodly 
grace, and hopefulness of our sovereign, whom God long 
preserve," commenced the reign of Charles I., the hero 
and martyr of one party, the tyrant of another, the king 
justly styled, in Baker's epitaph, 

" Britain's shame and Britain's glory." 

The character of the new monarch — ^temperate, chaste, 
and serious, zealous for God's truth, a diligent hearer Qf 
prayers and sermons, anxious to pay his father's, mothers, 
and brother's debts, to lessen the unnecessary charges of 
the court, by dispa^king most of the royal chases, and 
also to discourage recusant Papists — ^presented a marked 
and most hopeful contrast to the undignified conceit, 
childish frivolity, and low sensuality of his father. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Hutchinson, Cromwell's daughter, and therefore 
a most impartial testimony, the face of the court was 
changed with the change of king, and the grossness of 
James grew out of fashion. In person, Charles was tall, 
stately, and handsome, of a noble countenance, but with 
an expression of sadness which seemed to foreshadow 
his future doom, and which caused the Italian sculptor, 
Bernini, when executing the well-known bust of this 
sovereign, to exclaim, ''By all the rules of art, this 
prince must needs die a bloody death." 

Charles' first appearance in public was as chief mourner 
at his father's burial. Young as he was, he had followed 
two similar funerals, those of his mother and his brother 
Henry. The death of the latter, on whose demise Charles 
became Prince of Wales and heir to the crown, was the 
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* 

first poignant sorrow of the king's youth.* And the first , 
great mislbrtnne of his reign was the evil influenoe of 
Buokinghaan, who swayed the proud and dignified Charles 
of twenty-five years of age as absolutely as he had done 
Ihe yain $ind vulgar James of fiily^nine. His pernicious 
counsels^ eoupled mih the young sovereign's overweening 
ideas of the royal pr^ogative, and his strange mixture of 
vehemenee, ..irresolution, and duplioity, quickly dispelled 
the hopes which his worthier subjects histd entertained 
of being from henceforth rel^ously and quietly governed. 
On the Idth June, his marriage, by proxy, with '<that. 
most absolute delicate lady of France," Henrietta Maria, 
the sister of Louis XTTT. and third daughter of *' le Boi 
Gaillard," was celebrated: Two eenturies. had elapsed 
since fVance had given a royal consort to England. The 
last was Margaret of Anjou, that *^ queen of tears." The 
wife of Charles I. subsequently styled herself ^*la teine 
maUieunrMaeJ'' On the 24th June she crossed the Channel, 
meeting her royal husband the following morning at Dover. 
According to the memoirs of her, published in 1671, she 

* FiomEUia^ ^Origmal LettezB," and trom the AdvocAtoB" Libnzy 
in £idinbiirgh» we give two specmienB of Charlee' juyenile letters to liis 
father and brother: — 

'' Sweet, Qweet father, I learn to decline sobetantiyes and adjectiTes. 
Oiye me yonr blessing. I thank yon for my best man. 

" Tour loYing son, 

" To my father the king." . 

" Sweet, sweet brother, I'thank yon ifor' your letter. I will keep it 
better than all my graith, and wiH send yon my pistols by Master 
Hewton. . I jwin give aqythpig thatl have to yen, both'kny hcwMb and 
my books, and my pieces, and my cross-bows, or anything that you 
would have. Good brother, loye me and I sh^ ever love and serre 
you. • •. » 

. I'-':'. )!. . . ;; .^. Yow: loTPKC toOthep t0 bp commnnde<l» > 
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Imsied to me^t the king, and would have knelt and kUsed 
bis hand, bat he folded her in his arms> with many kisses. 
Then said she, ^' Sire, je snis venue en ce pays de rotre 
M^jeste pour etre coounandee de vous.'* But the sentence 
ended in a burst of weeping. Whereat the king, much 
moved^ led her apart' and kissed off her tears, protesting 
that he would go on to do so tUl she left off grieving, 
telling her, with fond words, that she was not MLen into 
the hands of enemies and strangers, but, according to the 
will of God, that she should leave her kindred and cleave 
to her husband. He added that he would be no longer 
master than while he was servant to her. The bride took 
courage from these words of loving comfort, and, seeing 
the king oast his eyes downwards at her feet, marvelling 
that she stood so high as his shoulder, higher by half- 
a-head than he had etpected (perhaps when he had seen 
her in Paris she was not fall-grown), she guessed his 
thought, and, showing her shoes, spake thus: *'Sire, I 
stand on mine own feet ; I have no helps from art. Thus 
high am I, neither higher nor lower." 

Not only was the king enraptured with this ^' his brave 
lady," but the beauty, vivacity, and gracious bearing of 
Henrietta Maria at her first arrival gained the admiration 
of all. Little by little, however, and ere long these bright 
impressions faded away. The French' princess had brought 
twenty-nine Bomish priests in her train. Mass was daily 
said in fbe palace, and foir her sake concessions were made 
to the Bomanists greater than were permitted by the law& 
of the land. Moreover, radiant ais were the beautifal 
black eyes of *^ thi& loveliest thing in nature, this noble 
new queen, who was gifted with as much sweetness and 
bewitchment as any woman under heaven,'' biad yet 
such a temper as was far from amiable : nay, she was 
self-willed, haughty, and overbearing. On onie occasion, 
the room being somewhat overheated, she drove dl the 
courtiers out of her presence with <<suehi a scowl as 
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none," said one of them, ^'save a queen conld give.** 
And by refiising to share the coronation of her husband 
she dealt a death-blow to her popularity, the English 
people never pardoning the contempt which this ** Belle 
des belles ** evinced towards their crown. The ceremony 
took place without her on Candlemas Day, 1626, and was 
accompanied, as the king's proclamation had been^ with 
incidents which seemed to foreshadow his sorrowful career. 
The text of the coronation sermon, *'Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life,'* was 
judged fitter for a monarch's burial than for his crowning. 
Then his garb, a white robe, emblem of purity, instead of 
the regal purple, presaged that he would have to rely on 
his own innocence rather than on his kingly power. The 
wing of the Golden Dove was found to be broken, and 
when placed in the sovereign's hand it fell to the ground, 
betokening the departure of peace. And, as a climax of 
ill-omen, the king neglected to ride in state through the 
City, as his forefathers had always done. All which 
things were noticed as alike portentous and ill-advised. 

Troubles had indeed already begun, for in June of the 
previous year Charles had met his first Parliament ; and 
wanting money, he plainly told them so. His father's 
debts amounted to ^£700,000, and the supplies for the 
war with Spain were long since swallowed up. The Com- 
mons, niggard and unruly, voted unwillingly two very 
small subsidies, and demanded an account of those 
formerly granted; also redress of grievances, touching 
religion. Charles vainly urged his necessities; for the 
spirit of opposition was increased by the discovery that 
Buckingham, acting as Lord High Admiral, had lent seven 
ships, intended to be used against the Genoese, to the 
King of France, who had actually employed them against 
the Protestants, now defending themselves in their last 
stronghold of Bochelle. The Parliament was still com- 
posed of men who had been James' strongest opponents. 
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The old popnlar leaders, Ooke, Selden, Pym, and Sandyt^ 
to whom were added Sir James Eliot and Sk Thomas 
Weutworth, resolved to make the king's necessities the' 
means of iredaeing his prerogative. As the plague wtts 
raging in London, they adjourned to Oxford, and com- 
menced by censoring the mismanagement of pnblic affiurs 
under Buckingham ; at which the king waxed wroth, and, 
disgusted at tiie attack upon his fsrvourite, for whom he 
showed a constancy of afiSection more due to his own &ith» 
fal heart than to the duke's deserts, he availed himself of 
the pestilence appearing in Oxford to dissolve a Parlia- 
ment from which he received not one farthing (August 12, 
1625). After an attempt to raise money by a forced loan, 
and an abortive attack on Cadiz under Lord Wimbledon, 
— ^which failed because the undisciplined soldiers fell on the 
cellars of sweet wines, in w^ch the Spaniards, finding 
them drunk,' cut off their ears and put out their eyes, so 
that many died and others fled to their ships and returned 
home wasted with disease, — ^C^arles was compelled, by his 
pecuniary difficulties, to summon. another Parliament. 

And a '* great, worm, ruffling Parliament," says White- 
locke, ''was this, and not at all such as the king desired.*' 
By a stretch of his prerogative he had desired Ihe sherifGi 
to exclude from this new assembly the. chief patriots, as 
they were styled, and to issue no writ of. summons to the 
Earl of Bristol, the late ambassador to Spain, who had 
made himself olmoxidus both to the king and to Back-> 
ingham in the affair of the Spanish, marriage* But these 
stratagems recoiled on himself, for Lord Bristol appealed 
to the Lords, who insisted on his being summoned ; and 
when the writ reached him, accompanied by a letter order- 
ing him, in the king's name, not to appear in Parliament, 
he still took his seat, amid the' triumphant cheers of the 
Lords, and laid the letter before them, and accused Buck« 
iugham as. the author of the war with Spain. 

Meanwhile the king vainly demanded supplies, and 

D 
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thretttened the ConwnonB thftt "if they hasted not, it 
ironld be the worse for them, for thftt he would try new 
eoQises.'* Nowise dannted, they locked their doors, and 
presented to the Upper House an impeaehment of Biiek> 
ingham, whom they accused of di^pradng the national 
fls^ and ^'corraptiDg the time." Besohite in his deter* 
mination to protect the companion of his youth, Gharles 
BNxi them a peremptory message : " I wOl not saSer any 
of my serrants to be qpiestioned by yon ; least of aD such 
as be of eminent place and nigji onto me." He then com- 
mitted to the Tower & Dudley Digges and Sir J<Jm Eliot, 
the firamers of the impeachment, bnt released them when 
the Honse relosed to proceed to bosuoiess, '* lacking them." 
This was one instance among many of the rash haste with 
which t>iigVing commenced and then abandoned his projects. 
On the 15th Jane this Eurliam^iit was dissohed, being the 
second within one year from King Charles' accession. 

Among other nnconstitational deirices adopted for raising 
money was a general loan, '* for refosing contributions to 
which dirers gentlmnen," says Clarendon, ^'of ]^ime 
quality, w&ce rigoron^ imprisoned under extraordinary 
eireumstances." The subsidies yoted by the Commons at 
the commencement of the sesaon had not passed into 
law by reason of the hasty dissolution of BuJiament, and 
yet they were levied. The city of London and the sea- 
ports were commanded to supply ships, seamen, and 
soldiers. This impost, though originally levied under the 
name of ship-money by Queen Elizabeth, caused violent 
discontent ; and to complete the whole, under the pretext 
of checking disorders, martial law was proclaimed. Now, 
an these measures were so many direct violations not only 
of the privileges of Buliament, but of Magna Charta, and 
ther^bre contrary to the law of the land ; and when the 
judges sanctioned these illegal exactions by decidmg that 
the king's mandate autibonsed them, and sate in West- 
minster to persuade the people to pay subsidies, 5,000 
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tumultuous voices shook the roof with the cry of ** A Par- 
liament, a Parliament, else n9 subsidies." In June, 1626, 
ihe king pleaded his need of aid, being threatened with a 
French invasion: a true plea, for a quarrel was' com- 
mencing with that nation. Charles had resolved on the 
dismissal of all the queen's foreign attendants, — ^her 
*' Monseers," ^s he called them,* alleging that they not 
only bred discontents between the royal pair, but were 
sore displeasing to his people. Wherefore, in July, 1626, 
they were all shipped off to France, causing much ill blood 
betwixt the| two reahns. Early in 1627, while Cardinal 
lUchelieu, Prime Minister of Louis XTTT., was besieging 
the Huguenots in La Bochelle, England, already at war 
with the whole Austrian power in Germany and Spain, 
declared hostilities also against France, and sent an army, 
commanded by Buckingham, to the relief of Bochelle. 
But the Huguenots, distrusting the proffered aid, refused 
to admit the duke within their walls. He then made a 
descent on the adjacent island of Bhe, and besieged for 
three weeks the Fort St. Martin. But finding his efforts 
fruitless, he precipitately returned to England in October, 
1627, by which rout, without a foe, he is stated by 
Clarendon to have lost two-thirds of his army and all hope 
of military credit. 

Successful or unsuccessful, war must be paid for, and 
Buckingham's unfortunate expedition compelled the king 
to summon his third Parliament in March, 1628. 

* Charles* letter to Buckingham, in which he commanded the dis- 
miseal of the queen's foreign attendants, is as follows : — 

** Steenie, I have received yonr letter by Dick Grome. This is my 
answer : I command yon to send all the French away to-morrow out 
of the town : if you can, by fair means ; but stick not long in dis- 
puting. Otherwise force them away, driving them like so many wild 
beasts ; and so the devil go with them. Let me hear of no answer, but 
of the performance of my command. So, I rest your faithful, constant, 
and loving friend, 

'< Oaking, on the 7th August, 1626." 

D 2 
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The House of Commons was ftt this time remarkable 
for the station, learning, and abilities of its members, 
among whom were many gentlemen who had saffered for 
resisting the general loan. Such had been the rise of the 
third estate, and so great was their wealth, acquired by- 
commerce and industry, that it was said <-' they could buy 
the House of Peers thrice over/' But ^ 'their temper was 
in no manner changed/' as the king soon discovered. In 
his opening speech he repeated his demand for supplies, and 
repeated his former menace of ** other means *' if his neces-' 
sities were not speedily relieved. <* Not ** he said, ^^ that 
this is a threat, for I threaten only my equals, but rather 
an admonition .from him who both from nature and duty ' 
cared most for their prosperity. * * The Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Miles Coventry, added a yet severer harangue, to the 
effect that if bis Miyesty's good and gracious request were 
neglected* the sword might make way for other means> 
and endi})g, << Bemember his. Majesty's admonition — I 
say, remember it." But not so were the Commons 
to be mov<Bd from their purpose. They commenced by 
recording their unanimous disapprobation. x)f military im- 
prisonment, forced loans, and benevplenees, taxes imposed- 
without ponsent of Parliament, and the billeting of soldiers 
in private houses. They then voted five subc^idies, a 
proportion whiah, Clarendon says, was unheard of; but 
b^ore confirming this grant they framed the memorable 
Petition of Rights the second great charts of the English 
people. By this they demanded, to use their own words, 
no new thing, but only their ancient, legal, and vital liber- 
ties^ the redress of grievances, and the observance of the 
privileges of the people, embodied in Magna Charta. 

The king vainly strove to shake their resolution by 
beseeching them to trust him for their rights and liberties, 
for preserving which he held himself as much in conscience 
bound as for upholding his own rights. The struggle was 
hard and long ; and not till Parliament threatened to im- 
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peach Buckingham did Charles yields asd by )thode momen- 
tous words, ^* Soit fait comme esi* desir^," Im made the peti- 
tion law (June 1, 1628). The subsidies wesre immediately 
granted; and bell-ringing and bonfires proclaimed the 
good hope of the people that the old daja o£ ^ rulothad 
passed away. 

But within a fortnight the Comnioins, tmaUe to lei'w^U 
alone, drew up a remonstrance against the levying of 
tonnage and poundage without conadut of Parliament. 
The king replied that these rights were his, and' should ndt 
be questioned. To prevent farther "proceiediQgs against 
Buckingham, who was again impeached for havhig said, at 
his own table, that '^it mattered not what the Commons 
might do, for that, without his leave, they should not 
touch the hair of a dog ; " moreover, to silence their cen- 
sures of two prelates of the Court party — L&i^d, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and Neile, Bishop of Winchester — ^both 
accused of favouring Popei^, the kiilg prorogued Parlia- 
ment (June 26, 1628). And so ended the hope which he 
had entertained of *^ a sweet parting" betwecto^him and 
his Commons. But Buckingham was iK) longei^to trotible 
the kingdom, for he was assassinated at Portsmouth on 
the 28rd August, while preparing^ for aifother i&:^dition 
to Bochelle ; and, numerous as were his eneiides, it may 
be deemed a marvel that he had li^ed so long. The 
queen, whose influence over her husband he ha)d always 
endeavoured to lessen, and whom he had once insolently 
told that she would yet repent of not following -his cdmisel, 
and that queens of England ere nOw h^ad lost 'their heads, 
hated him. Bo did the Londoners, Who, '6n; the d&y th&t 
Parliament denounced him as the curse of the notion, biut- 
barously seized his physician. Dr. Lambe, to' ai^d and 
feeble man, and, calling him witch, devil, aild'the'duke^s 
conjuror, tore him to pieces, and then san^ afooliir'ihe 
streets this doggrel rhyme — 

« Let Charles and G^rge do what they can, ' ^ '. '. < 
The Duke shall die, like Doctor Lambe." 
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Only a few days after this shocking event, Buckingham 
received this anonymous warning : ** Look to it, for we 
will shortly nse thee worse than thy doctor ; " and affixed 
to a post near his house was the following pasquinade : 
" Who rules the kingdom ? The king. Who rules 
the king ? The duke. Who rules the duke ? The 
devil.*' Nor was this all. The famous Lady Eleanor 
Davies sent him a written prophecy that he should not 
outlive, the month ; and Clarendon does not deem it 
beneath the dignity of history to relate a ghost story of 
Sir George Villiers' (the duke's father) appearing to warn 
his son of his approaching violent end. It fell out thus. 
On the 28rd August, Buckingham rose in high good 
humour, and having gaily cut a caper or two (the Scotch 
would say he was fey), prepared to enter his carriage, 
when suddenly one Felton, a man of a gloomy, silent tem- 
perament, who had served under Buckingham at the Isle 
of Bhe, and been disappointed of promotion, came behind 
him in the crowd, and stabbed him to the heart with a 
knife. " The villain hath killed ! " these were the duke's 
only words, and, plucking out the weapon, dropped down 
dead. In the confusion, the hand which dealt the blow 
was unobserved, and Felton might have easily escaped ; 
but in reply to the outcry, ** Where is the assassin ? " he 
calmly answered, ''Here I I am the man.'* He was im- 
mediately removed to the Tower, and thrust, heavily laden 
with irons, into a dungeon. On his examination, he not 
only boldly avowed the deed, but said that he had come 
seventy miles to do God service, inasmuch as Parliament 
had declared the duke to be the cause of all the evils of 
the realm. Threatened by the Earl of Dorset with the 
rack, in order to elicit the names of his accomplices, he 
quietly replied that he had none, but that if further 
questioned by torture, he would £^cuse the Earl of Dorset 
of being in a conspiracy with him. The judges to whom 
the inquiry was referred whether Felton could legally be 
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put npon the rack, decided in the negative. And thus 
ended in England the horrid practice of extracting evidence 
by torture. 

The conduct of Charles, when apprised of his favourite 
minister's tragic end, is touchingly related by Heylin. 
The king was at public prayers in church, when Sir J. 
Hippesley, unheeding the sacredness of the occasion, 
went straight to him and whispered what had chanced. 
Controlling his grief and commanding his countenance, 
he continued until prayers were ended. Then suddenly 
hastening to his chamber, he passionately and with many 
tears deplored the death of his servant, and remained in 
great melancholy for many days, ever showing his affection 
to the duke by tender care of his widow and children. 

Meanwhile, the distress of La Eochelle had reached the 
utmost extremity. The fleet, prepared by Buckingham, 
sailed under the command of the Earl of Lindsey ; but 
nothing was effected, and the miserable Protestants, after 
enduring famine and pestilence, by which 15,000 persons 
perished, were compelled to surrender (Oct. 28, 1628). 

When Parliament assembled in the following January, 
much discontent was expressed at the fall of Bochelle, and 
the Protestant and popular party were stiU more embittered 
by the king's favour shown to Neile, the Arminian Bishop 
of Rochester, and to Laud, who was subsequently advanced 
to the see of London, and invested with the powers of the 
primacy, Archbishop Abbot having been suspended on 
account of his opposition to the Court party. Throughout 
England, indeed through all Europe, the Protestant body 
was divided into two chief doctrinal sections, Arminian and 
Calvinistic. They took opposite views of the doctrines of 
&ee-will and necessity. The Arminian, or High Church party, 
to which the king inclined, consisted of '* men zealous for 
ceremonial observance and for the reverent performance of 
Divine worship; they held the doctrine of passive obedience to 
princes, and the Divine right of kings." To the Calvinistic, or 
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Poriian party, the main body of the commons, and especially 
t^e Eirk of Scotland, belonged. The leader of the High 
Church diyision was Laud, a man of rare truth, courage^ 
and piety, though with more zeal than discretion, and 
overmuch given to wielding the scourge. He had accom- 
panied James to Scotland, and having aided in restoring 
Episcopacy, he was made (1621) Bishop of St. David's, 
and translated, by the present king, to the see of Bath 
and Wells (1626). Parliament had repeatedly, to use the 
-words of Welwood, ^< fallen foul of this man, and sore rated 
himt'' In 1628 he and Neile were accused of favouring 
Poperjr, to which Charles, who never forsook a friend, 
especially if in trouble,* injudiciously responded by ad- 
vancing Laud to the bishopric of London, and appointing 
Neile one of his own chaplains. Against the latter prelate 
a complaint was lodged during this Parliament by a then 
obscure but afterwards too well known individual, thus 
described by Sir Philip Warwick : << He was a gentleman 
cS good stature, with a swollen and reddish countenance, 
and a sharp, untuneable voice. His linen was common, 
and not clean, and I noticed a spot of blood on his band. 
Appari^ed was he in a plain cloth suit, made by an ill 
oovntry tailor." That gentleman was Oliver Cromwell, 
the member for Huntingdon. It was his first speech. 
. And now Buckingham's place at the CouncO Board was 
taken by one whose hand had always been specially high 
against him, but who, dangerous adviser as that minister 
had been, became eventually more dangerous and even 
more fatal to his master, through his nobler qualities. 
TbiB was Sir Thomas Wentworth, '< the stately Strafford," 
a Torkshire gentleman of good family, who had distin* 
gcdshed himself in Parliament as one of the most elocpienl 
of the country party, and had .endured imprisonment for 

.r • 
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* To this fideKty there was one monmfnl exception, of which the 
Recollection haunted the king eren on the scaffold ; to wit, his desertion 
of Stfaffibid. ' 
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refasing to coniribate to a forced loan. The offer of a 
peerage gained him oyer to the king's side,,and after.being 
created Baron Wentworth (1628) he was (1640) made 
' Earl of Strafford. His defection was a severe blow to his 
former coUeagaes, Coke, Selden, and Pym ; the latter of 
whom said to him, ** Yon are going to be midone. Bnt 
remember, thongh yoa leave ns now, I. will not leave yon 
so long as your head is on. your shoulders." How faith- 
fully Pym kept his word is shown by. Strafford^s subse- 
quent £Eite. 

Meanwhile stormy debates were going on in Parliament. 
Though urged by the Court party, the. House of Commons 
had for a month steadily refused to grant supplies until 
they had discussed grievances. On tiie 2nd March, Sir 
John Eliot, curiously mingling things temporal usxd spiri- 
tual, brought forward a motion that whoever should bring 
in any innovation of religion, Popery or Arminianism, or 
advise the taking of tonnage or poundage not granted by 
Parliament, or who should pay the same, should be 
accounted enemies to the kingdom and commonwealth. 
Strange. confusion ensued. The Speaker, Sir John Finch, 
soon afterwards made Lord Chief Justice, refused to read • 
the protestation ; so did the clerk at the table ; upon 
which Eliot himself read it, and desired that it should be 
put to the vote. Again the Speaker refdsed, saying the 
king commanded an adjournment ; and he rose and left 
the chair. The whole House was in an uproar. Swords 
were drawn, and two members. Holies and Valentine, 
dragged the Speaker back to the chair, exclaiming, ** He 
shall sit here tiU it pleases us to rise!*' and he was 
forcibly held down till the protestation was carried, not 
by vote but. by acclamation. During this disturbance the 
doora were locked, and the gentleman-usher of the House 
of Lords, sent by the king to fetch away the mace, a 
symbol ahnost as important as v the Speaker, and without 
which there equally could be no House, was kept iraiting 
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outside. He now entered and removed the mace, a token 
that the sittmg was ended. Eight days later (March 10th), 
the king dissolved Parliament in person, saying to the 
House of Lords that he never came on so unpleasant an 
occasion, the dismissal of Parliament heing forced upon 
him *' hy the seditious carriage of some vipers of the 
Lower House.'* Thus ended Charles' third Parliament ; 
and it is said that when he put off his robes on his return 
to Whitehall, he vowed never to wear them more. On 
the 22nd of the same month he issued a proclamation, 
intimating that he would henceforth govern without a 
Parliament, an intention to which, unhappily for himself 
and his subjects, he adhered. Sir John Eliot, Holies, and 
Valentine, on their refusal to answer for their conduct in 
the Court of £ing*s Bench, pleading that they could not 
be called upon to answer out of the House for aught in it, 
were sent to the Tower. It was afterwards intimated that 
if they would petition for their discharge, and find sureties 
for their good behaviour, they should be released. But 
they refused, and were therefore imprisoned and heavily 
fined. Sir John Eliot died in captivity (Nov. 7, 1682), 
. regarded by his party as a martyr to the liberties of Eng- 
land. The other two were released after eighteen months' 
imprisonment. 

The fatal course of absolute rule to which King Charles 
had now committed himself lasted eleven years, from 
1629 to 1640, during which the queen. Laud, and Went- 
worth, were his chief advisers. Li lieu of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Boyal Proclamations, asserted to be of equal force, 
were issued. The taxes, condemned by Parliament, were 
levied ; patents were sold ; Popish recusants were permitted 
to purchase toleration; and Clarendon declares that many 
were the unjust, ridiculous, scandalous, and very grievous 
prqjeots set on foot ; while, for want of money, peace was 
concluded with France (April 14), and with Spain in 
November. The courts of High Commission and the Star 
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Chamber became more actiVe and tryrannical than ever, 
inflicting heavy fines and cruel punishment for sedition, 
libel, and non-conformity. Two examples may suffice. 
Prynne, a barrister, who had written an enormous quarto 
volume of 1,006 closely printed pages, entitled, ** Histrio- 
mastyx (or the Player's Scourge)," denouncing ''stage- 
plays, music, dancing, hunting, Christmas-keeping, bon- 
fires. May-poles, and other public festivities," was indicted 
for libel in the Star Chamber, his book being held to reflect 
upon the court and queen. He was sentenced to be put 
from the Bar (disbarred in the technical phrase), to be set 
in the pillory at Westminster and Cheapside, one ear being 
cut off at each place, to pay a fine of £5,000, and to have 
the book burnt under his nose ('' whereby he was nearly 
suffocated," and no wonder) '* by the common hangman" 
(1688). Again, Alexander Leighton, a Presbyterian divine 
(whose son, Robert, afterwards became the eminently 
learned and holy Archbishop Leighton), was put in the 
pillory (1680) for writing a book, called ** Zion's Plea 
against Prelates " ; in which, besides stigmatising the 
queen as a Canaanite and idolatress, he attacked Episco- 
pacy. Twice he was scourged and branded, his ears were 
cut off, and his nose slit ; and he remained in prison 
eleven years, till released by the Long Parliament. The 
Puritans attributed these merciless sentences to Laud, 
whom placards publicly accused of persecuting tha saints 
and shedding the blood of the martyrs. The blame did 
not, however, as afterwards proved, rest with him; and 
Prynne's own comment on his sentence demands attention. 
'' Had right been done," said he, '' King Charles ought to 
have taken my head, when he took my ears." Li Eliza- 
beth's timp, the honest but ill-judging fanatic would have 
assuredly suffered as a traitor. 

The Book of Sports was re-issued, and all the clergy 
were conunanded to read it in their churches (1688), after 
Divine service. Garrard tells us that one London clergy- 
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man, after pablishing it, presently repeated the Ten Com^ 
^mandments, adding, '* Dearly beloved, ye have now heard 
the Commandments of God and of man. Obey which ye 
please." 

While Laud, now Archbishop of Canterbnry, who had 
been succeeded in the see of London by Bishop Jnxon, 
was thus ruling the Chnrch, patting down Puritanism 
with a high hand, and rigorously maintaining the forms 
established in the reign of Qneen Elizabeth ; ** that 
great firebrand/' as Wentworth was called by the Com- 
mons, was similarly ruling the state and maturing his 
plans for making the king absolute. Wentworth's rise 
was rapid. He was created a Viscount in 1629, and 
placed in an office of alniost despotic authority, as Presi- 
dent of the North. Great as was his sway beyond that of 
all former presidents, it did not, to quote the opinion of 
Clarendon, satisfy him. Therefore he was, in 1688, 
removed by his own desire to Ireland, where, as Lord 
Deputy, he practised the mode of government which he 
designed to introduce into England, tn 1685 he thus 
writes to Laud : '' I know not why you should not rule 
the common lawyers of England as I, poor beagle, do 
here: which thing I do, and will do, in my master's ser- 
vice, though at the peril of my' head ; being confident that 
the king can carry any just and honourable action thorough 
all imaginable opposition.'' Wentworth and Laud were 
perfectly agreed upon the principles of government, both 
in England and Ireland; and ''thorough" was their 
watchword: *^ forthwith thorough,' says the former, "ye 
may govern as ye please." Alas ! it was with thorough 
tyranny. Again, the king's third counsellor, Henrietta 
Maria, agreed too perfectly in these " high doings " of 
Wentworth and Laud. "Be a king," said she to her 
husband, " like the King of France." But happily for us, 
that was simply impossible in England. 

Passing by numberless instances of the hard dealings of 
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this dee^tic GoTiemment, ire amve at the great act of 
opposition to it, by which John Hampden has been im- 
nuurtalised. None of the grievances of which the nation 
complained was more detested than ship-money, t.^., a 
tax levied on aea-port towns for the support of the navy. 
It was a war-tax, and originally only collected in war time. 
Bat Sir John Finch, who, as Speaker of tbe Hoose of 
Commons, had refused to read £liot's protest, suggested 
to King Charles its extension to the entire kingdom and 
its perenxdal duration. Hampden's estate in Buckingham* 
shire was charged 20^. for ship-money. He refosed to 
pay, considering it illegal, and was consequently cited be- 
fore the Court of Exchequer. For six consecutive weeks 
the case was tried before all the judges, who finally 
decided against Han^den (June 9, 1637). But this 
judgment proved more advantageous to the gentleman 
condemned than to the king. For he at once became the 
most famous man in England, the pilot that was to steer 
the vessel of the state through the rocks and tempests 
that threatened, it, and though Wentworth, in his grand 
way, recommended that Mr. Hampden, and others like, 
him, should be well whipped into their right senses, 
adding,, '^and if the. rod smart not, I am the more sorry,*' 
the resistance to ship-money became general. Many were 
punished for refusal, but hot silenced. The press was 
placed under rigorous surveillance by the Star Chamber,, 
and a proclamation followed, which restricted emigration 
to North America, thus cutting off from the oppressed 
people their last sad refuge beyond seas. It is said that 
Hampden himself, Cromwell, and Pym,were about to em« 
bark. for tlie New England States, when a royal order 
stopped the sailing of the ship. They remained, and 
with them remained the Nemesis of the House of Stuart. 

King Charles and his ministers were nowiuMllingihe 
latter part of Sir John Peyton's lines : 

** Tolle liberfcatem— incende Oivitatem." 
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Still, matters might have gone on unchanged for a 
while, had not a crisis supervened, through the king's un- 
fortunate determination to force the English ecclesiastical 
system upon Scotland. In the summer of 1688, when 
Charles went to Edinburgh for his coronation (June 18), 
he found the people averse to the use of a Liturgy ; and 
being unwilling to interfere himself with the independence 
of the Scottish Eirk, of which he had never been recognised 
as the head, he refrained from introducing a form of 
prayer. Now, however, in a fatal hour, and without 
consulting the General Assembly, he issued a set of canons 
and a service book, littie differing from that of the Church 
of England, which was henceforth to be the rule of Divine 
worship in Scotland. It was used for the first time on 
Sunday, July 28, 1686, in the Cathedral of St. Giles's, 
Edinburgh. But no sooner did the bishop and dean, 
arrayed in their surplices, commence the service, than 
such a riot ensued as was never heard since the Beforma- 
tiqn. Baillie informs us that it was headed by the servant- 
maids and enraged women of low degree, who shrieked, 
clapped their hands, cursed and swore, and filled the 
church with hideous noise. The bishop vainly urged the 
sacredness of the place, for he was silenced by a stool 
hurled at his head, accompanied by the yell of an old 
woman, who cried, *' Fause thief, dost thou say the mass 
at my lug ? " (ear). Sticks, stones, and dirt followed the 
stool, accompanied by vehement exclamations of A Paip 
(Pope)! Antichrist! Pull him down, stone him." The 
organ, which they denominated '< a kist (chest) fu' of 
whistles, and an abomination to the Lord," was demolished 
and the windows smashed. Nor was this all. They 
assaulted the prelate in the street, cast him down, and 
nearly trode him to death, his life being with difficulty 
saved by the Lord Privy Seal, Boxburgh, who, bidding 
his retainers draw the sword, carried him home in his 
carriage, pelted and pressed on by a savage mob, shouting 
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*^ Slay the Priest of Baal I " Such was the issue of this rash 
experiment. The nobles and gentry of Scotland mostly 
sided with the people ; and when they found the king in- 
flexible, organised a provisional government, called the 
four tables, consisting of nobility, gentry, ministers, and 
burgesses, who ruled the whole country, and framed the 
celebrated instrument called the Covenant. This Solenm 
League and Covenant contained a renunciation of Popery, 
an engagement to maintam the pure evangel, and an agree- 
ment to stand by one another in resisting all religious 
changes. It was signed by almost the entire nation, 
without distinction of rank, sex, or age. Charles made 
great concessions, but all too late. He offered to with- 
draw the canons and the Liturgy, and to limit the power 
of the bishops. The flame which he had thoughtlessly 
kindled, and which was fast involving the land in civil 
war, was not so to be quenched. Without hearkening to 
his proposal, or respecting his authority, or awaiting his 
consent, the Scotch elected a General Assembly (November 
21, 1688), abolished Episcopacy, the High Court of Com- 
mission, the canons, and the Liturgy, and, arrogating to 
themselves the functions of that very Pope whom they ab- 
horred, excommunicated four of the bishops. They then 
prepared for war, seized the fortresses of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and Dumbarton, and opened communications 
with the French, and with the malcontents of England. 

<< Certain it is," says Clarendon, ** that the Scotch are 
grown a most obstinate and rebellious set. Daily they 
fall more and more from their obedience. God turn 
their hearts I *' 

In February, 1689, Charles levied a large atmy, and 
marched at its head. But when he reached Berwick, and 
saw '' through a prospect" (the name then given to a 
telescope) 12,000 men encamped on Dunse Law, the 
hill-top crowded with cannon, and the hill-side swarming 
with young ploughmen turned ''sojours,*' before each 
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captain's tent a banner, inBcribed, in golden letters, ^ For 
Gbrist's brown and corenant/' he shrank from making his 
own native country a scene of bloodshed, and yielded to 
the petition for peace, which was conveyed to his camp by 
the Earl of DunfermUne. Only requiring the rebels to 
dismiss their forces, and to restore the royal forts (both of 
whkh they promised bat never performed), her graciously 
acceded to fdl their demands, and enjgaged that a General 
Assembly and a Scotch Parliament should be convoked to 
Compose differences (June 18, 163,9). These bodies ac- 
cordingly met in August. But the king's mildness had 
but served to encourage the unyielding ^irit of the Scotch, 
who rejected his concessions with such insolence, and so 
stubbornly strove to limit his lawful power, that the 
Marquis bf Hamilton, the Royal Commissioner, decided 
upon their prorogiation. They continued to sit, in defiance 
of his authority, and the war i*e-eommenced. 

L(^W6r6d in the eyes of'^his Enj^ish subjects by Mie 
pacification of Dunse, Ohailes was compelled, in order to 
obtain Ihe sineWs ci war for a new campaign, to call a 
fourth Parliament. On the 18th April, 1640, altar an 
interval of eleven years, the Houste met, and Charles 
opened the session with a Cbnc^iliatory speech and an offer 
to remit the obnoxious tax of ship-money. Finding this 
Parliameni^ however, as resolute as the former ones in 
refusing supplies tHl it had discussed ^evanoes, he dis- 
missed it, after Only ' three weeks'* sessicm, tn a momiBut 
of irritation, wMch he, when too late, bitterly lamented. 
This Parliament was called ** the Short Parliament." 

■ This abrupt and distasteful measure was attributed by 
the people to Laud, whom they regarded as the primary 
cause of England's misrule. They accordingly wreaked 
their vengeance upon him by attacking and plundering 
his palace at Lambeth (May 11th). By the judges this 
riot was held to be treason, *< a levyiflg of war," and one 
of the leaders suffered death. 
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Meanwhile the Scots entered England with an army of 
25,000 men, in order, as they said, <* to lay their most 
hnmhle and loving petition for the redress of grievances 
at the royal feet of their most sacred sovereign." Such, 
in the Puritanical phraseology of the day, was the name 
they gave to their rehellion, and nnder snch submissive 
and flattering epithets did they veil their treason to the 
king whom they were about to dethrone and destroy. 
They passed the Tweed on the 20th of August, led by the 
grim old Leslie, *' a man of many battles." On the 27th 
they defeated a detachment of 4,000 of the royal troops, 
men described by Clarendon as of no zeal and little disci- 
pline, under Lord Conway, at Newbum-upon-Tyne, ** an 
infamous, irreparable rout." They then took Newcastle. 

Wentworth, now Earl of Strafford, was with the king 
at York, and by his suggestion Charles adopted what 
Clarendon calls ^'a new invention, or rather so old that 
it had not been practised for some hundreds of years," 
namely, the summoning a great council of peers to meet 
him at that city. By their advice the king consented to a 
treaty with the rebellious Scotch, and commissioners from 
either side were appointed to meet at Bipon. An armistice 
of two months was agreed upon (October 20th), to give 
time for discussing the demands of the Covenanters, whose 
army was to receive a subsidy of £850 a- day while they 
remained in England. 

The system of governing England without a Parliament 
had now finally failed. <' Thorough" for the State had 
answered no better than ** thorough '* for the Church, and 
the king, hopeless of stemming the torrent, at last yielded 
to it, and announced to the peers at York that he would 
call another Parliament. This step was virtually a sur- 
render of government to the popular party, and a com- 
mencement of ihe first English Revolution. The approach- 
ing change was heralded by popular commotions throughout 
England, gusts of the coming storm, pn the 22nd October, 
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the mob bunt into St; Paul's, where the Goorfc of High 
Oonuxdscdon was gittihg, and smashed the benehes, etTing, 
^' No Bishops, no Hig^ Cbmmission/* And this was the 
end of that irprannicid vnd odious tribmial. Strafford and 
Land were speciallj menaced. Even the former, damitless 
as he was, saw his danger and petitioned the king, who 
vowed that not a hair of his head shonid be touched, for 
permission to retom to Ireland ; while Land, a stranger to 
fear as regarded perils of this world, but timid as a babe 
tonching terrors of a supernatural kind, writes thus in his 
diary (October 27th, 164Q) : '' In mine npper stndj I 
saw my picture, taken by the hfe, fallen on its face on the 
floor. Daily am I threatened with my ruin in Parliament. 
God grant this be not an omen." * Both these men had 
real cause for trepidation. The temper of the people was 
alarming. 

Amid ominous signs of the times, that menrorable 
assembly, the fifth Parliament of Charles I., met. Its 
aspect — ^for it included all the surviTing pojpular leaders, 
Pym, Hollis, Vane, and St. John — ^augured no halcyon 
days. From its unusual duration, it has obtained the 
name of *^ the Long Parliament." Commencing on Novem- 
ber 8rd, 1640, it sat, after accomplishing the destruction of 
its sovereign, until turned out by Cromwell in April, 165d, 
and was not finally dissolved till 1666. For nearly thirteen 
years it formed the real Government of Great Britain, for 
the power of Charles ceased with its first assemblage, 
though his nominal reign was prolonged till his unhappy 
death, nine years afterwards (January 30th, 1649). 

* The falling of the Episcop&l aims in Cantezbnry cathedral, the 
predictions of the mad prophetess, Lady Eleanor Daviea, '^that he 
should not ontliye November 5," and ^e apparition of his father, 
excited real distress in his mind ; as did two dreams related in bis 
diary. 
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PART II. 



From tbie meeting of the Long Parliament, November 3, 1640, to the 
raising of the royal standard at Nottingham, Ang^t 22, 1642. 

On the 8rd November, 1640, King Cltarles once more, 
and for the last time, assembled his Parliament — the most 
memorable Parliament in our. history, both for the good 
and the evil it has done. : Glar^doiii records that the king^ 
depressed and sad of heart, ^^ent not to Westmiimter in 
his usual state, but privately and in his bargeJ 

His address was conciliatory. After saying jthat, the^ 
honour and safety of .the nation being, at sta]£e,,he cast 
himself upon the .love of his- people, he thus concluded :: 
** One thing more I desire of you, that you, on your parts, 
as I, on mine, lay aside all suspicion one of another. A& 
I promised my lords at York, it shall not be my fault if 
this be not a good and happy Parliament." 

But it was too late. Confidence, both on one side and 
the other, was irrevocably destroyed. Aud even had it 
not been so, the first act of the Commons would have 
annihilated it. It had ever been customary to consult the 
sovereign's inclinations in the choice of a Speaker, and 
Charles had desired that Gardener, Recorder of LQndon> 
should be elevated to that office. But now, in opposition 
to his wishes,' the Commons elected Lentball. Their next 
act, after releasing Prynne, Leighton, and others,. from 

E 2 
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captiyity, was to impeach his Prime Minister, the Earl of 
Strafford. 

On the morning of November 11, Strafford's '* evil 
genius," Pym, the same who, ten years before, had pro- 
mised ** never to let him go so long as he had a head 
upon his shoulders,'' rose in his place, and saying that he 
had matter of grave import in hand, desired that the doors 
of the House might be locked and the keys laid upon the 
table. Then, after recapitulating the miseries which the 
nation had endured, in the attempt to deprive them of the 
liberty and property which were their birthright, he 
declared that there was one more signal than the rest in 
causing these calamities, the greatest enemy to freedom 
and the greatest promoter of tyranny that any age had 
ever produced ; and that man was Strafford. After several 
hours of keen investigation into the earl's actions and 
bitter invective against him, it was moved that he should 
be impeached of high treason ; and it is a noteworthy 
circumstance that even such moderate men as Lord Falk* 
land, and Hyde, afterwards the celebrated Lord Clarendon, 
concurred in the motion which was passed. The debate 
lasted long, even until candle-light. But late as it was, 
the Peers were still sitting; and Pym, followed by 800 
members, proceeded to the bar of the Upper House, and in 
the name of the Commons of England accused Thomas 
Earl of Strafford of high treason, and demanded his arrest. 
While the accuser was speaking, Strafford came to the 
door, and we copy from Baillie, one of the Scotch Com- 
missioners in London, the account of what ensued. '' The 
keeper of the black rod opened ; and his lordship, with a 
proud and gloomy countenance, made for his place at the 
Council-board, but was bidden by many to void the House. 
So, in confusion, he was forced to go to the door till 
called. When summoned, he stood, but was commanded 
to kneel, and so to hear his sentence. Afterwards he 
would have spoken, but was desired to be gone, without a 
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vrord, and to deliver his sword to the usher of the black 
rod, by whom he was taken into custody," and on the 
25th committed to the Tower. Madame de Motteville 
tells us that the king, mindM of his royal promise that 
not a hair of Strafford's head should be hurt, and indignant 
at the malignity of the earl's enemies, proposed to bring 
the impeachment to an end, by putting his veto on the 
proceedings of the House. But he was dissuaded by the 
earl himself, who boldly exclaimed, ** Let them take their 
course and do their worst." The king too timidly as- 
sented; and suffered Strafford to be immured in the Tower. 

The Lord Keeper, Finch, and Sir Francis Windebank, 
Secretary of State, were next attainted ; but they fled the 
country. Then came the turn of Laud, whom the Scotch 
Commissioners denounced as '* the great Licendiary,'' and 
who, afber scarce half-an-hour's deliberation, was accused 
of high treason, and sent, like Strafford, to the Tower. 
When he quitted Lambeth his diary records an affecting 
tribute to his character. ** As I went to my barge," he 
says, <* hundreds of my poor neighbours stood there, and 
prayed for my deliverance and safe return to my house. 
For which I bless God and them." But on his way from 
Westminster to the Tower, a rabble, whose conduct is 
described as past brutality, received him with shouts and 
revilings. The aged primate, 71 years old, passed along, 
calm and undismayed, looking, he said, to a higher cause 
than the tongues of Shimei and his children. Thus, within 
six weeks, these terrible reformers, so denominated by 
Clarendon, had caused the two greatest councillors of the 
kingdom, whom they most feared, and therefore most 
hated, to be removed from their sovereign aad imprisoned 
for high treason ; while the Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England, and one of the chief Secretaries of State, 
had been frightened, for fear of the like usage, into foreign 
parts. 

But "the terrible reformers " did not stop here. They 
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next atta^kied, under the name of Delinquents, fiVerjuSgea 
who had declared for the legality of < ship-money, the 
sherifs who, m ohedience to the royal manidate, had levied 
the tax, and all persons who had concnrred iti the SeaAences 
of the Court of Star Chamber 'and High Commission* 
Then tbey proceeded to bcoapy themselTOs/vnth tb« affairs 
of the Church, and deputed commisedonerb to remove ** all 
unages and superstitious ornaments." In their overween-' 
ing zeal these men not only committed vile and barbarous 
profanjaiion, desecrating churches and hindering public 
service, but they also destroyed many beautiful mont«nents, 
Among others Cheapside and Charing Crosses, and the 
Cross at St^ Paul's, where Latimer, Hooker, and other 
holy men had preached. Nor did the bishops and clergy 
Escape; They were abominations in the eyes of the Puri- 
tans ; who brought in a bill (March, 1641) to prevent 
<dergy from holding any civil o£Gice and bishops £:om sit* 
ting in the House of Lords. The Peers, however, who 
wiere beginning to be alienated by the intolerant spirit of 
the self-tenned religious party in the Commons, rejected 
this bill, which is sometimes called ''the root and branch 
bill.*' This was the first instance of any serious difference 
between the two Houses of Legislature. To complete 
their ''good and godly work,'' the Commons presently 
issued a Commission, styled " the Committee of Scandalous 
Ministers," to inquire into the personal characters of the 
clergy. By this Commission, as arbitrary and tyrannical 
in its way as the Star Chamber itself, much cruel oppres- 
sion was perpetrated ; for many of the High Church clergy, 
though men of godly and pious life, were in^rispned and 
deprived of their livings, because their opinions tallied not 
with those of Hieir judges. On the 19th January, 1641, 
the Triennial Act was passed^ to prevent any . future 
attempt to govern without a Parliament It provided that 
Parliament should meet at least once in every three years ; 
that if the Chancellor did not issue the writs, any twelve 
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feeaai might do so; and ^dliBg-tk* peers, the sherifb 
and mayors shonld summon the voters, who/^againy in de< 
&nlt- of any higher power, should choose representatives* 
of ** their own rig^t." Nor could Parliament be adjo^omecl, 
prorogued, or dissolved, save with its own consent, within 
fifty days after its meeting. On January 25th, 1641 (?), 
Charles very reluctantly gave his assent to this bill. The 
trial of the Earl of Stn#)rd now drew near. The. charges 
against him, twenty-eight in number, had been laid before 
the Lords on the dOth January, and his case had been 
referred, to a joint committee of the two Houses sworn to 
secrecy* The tibree kingdoms, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, united to accuse him. Proceedings commenced on the 
28th March, in Westminster Hall — ^that hall which had 
witnessed the condemnation of Sir Thomas More, and of 
Protector Somerset, and which was now to behold a yet 
stranger sight, the arraignmenii of the great Minister who 
was identified, with the acts of the sovereign, a trial of 
strength between the Crown and the people. The noble 
edifice was fitted up with great state. The peers sat, as 
judges, on raised benches, Lord Arundel, as High Steward, 
on the woolsack. The Commons, as accusers, occupied 
other benches. The throne was vacant. But ini a closed 
gallery beside it were the king and queen, who watched 
each day's proceedings with the most painful interest, and 
evening by evening met each other with tearfdl eyes, as we 
learn from Madame de Motteville. 

The accusation^ of which Pym was the leader, set forth 
all Strafibrd's illegal and high-handed measures; his. 
attempts to rule Lreland and the north by military power ; 
his supposed plot to subvert the fundamental laws of. the 
realm by the help of an army raised in Ireland, and to 
overthrow the constitution by counselling the king to dis- 
pense with a Parliament. For twelve days did Strafford's 
evil genius, his former friend, but now his bitterest foe, 
labour to sustain these allegations ; but he was answered 
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with sach ability and majesty that it became doabtfai 
whether, after all, the earl might not get the best of it. In. 
'the words of Whitelocke, no favonrer of the accused, never 
did a man act such a part on such a theatre with mor» 
wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, with greater judgment 
and temper, nor with a better grace in all his words and 
gestures, than this great and excellent person did. 

On the thirteenth day of the trial, Fym, who began to be 
apprehensive of its result, and who plainly saw that the 
charge of treason could not be maintained against the earl, 
with a view to ensure his condemnation, moved, in the 
House of Commons, that the proceedings should take the 
new form of an Act of Attainder ; that is, to quote Claren- 
don, an Act to make his conduct treason, since they could 
not prove it such. The Lords, fearing to oppose the Com- 
mons, who were backed by a clamorous populace, unwil- 
lingly agreed, though by a very small majority. Many 
peers vehemently opposed it, among them Lord Digby, 
who passionately protested : ^* Mr. Speaker, my hand shall 
not be to this despatch ; for, as my conscience standeth, I 
would rather it were ofif." Never had Laud or Strafford> 
in their days of power, been guilty of a more unjust 
measure than this Act of Attainder. 

To prove Strafford's scheme of using the Lish army to 
coerce England, Fym produced a paper, in the handwriting 
of Sir Henry Yane, who had been one of the Secretaries 
of State in the previous year. It was entitled, '* Copy of 
Notes taken at the Privy Council for t&e Scots AiOfairs,'* 
and it had been pilfered by Henry Yane, Sir Henry's son, 
now a rising member of the present Parliament, from his 
father's cabinei When it was produced in court, the 
aged Minister burst into tears ; whether out of shame for 
his son, or grief for the earl's peril, is not known. 
Probably both. The document consisted of a deliberation 
in the Council, in which Laud, Hamilton, and Strafford 
had been ^eakers, and the words upon which Pym relied 
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to substantiate the charge of high treason were these: 
'* ' You have an army in Ireland, sire/ said Stra£ford, 
* which you may employ to reduce this kingdom to obedi- 
ence.' '' The words were admitted in evidence, and the 
earl was called on for his defence. 

For nearly two and a-half hours, though suffering from 
illness, did this great man, now hunted nearly to his last 
gasp by those who thirsted for his blood, speak with an 
acuteness and courage never surpassed even in Westminster 
Hall. His address, which was replete with impassioned 
eloquence, ended thus : *< My Lords, I have troubled you 
longer than I should have done, but for these dear 
pledges ** (turning to his children) '< that a saint in 
heaven left me." And here, says Baillie, his breaking off 
in weeping, when he spake of his wife, moved all hearts, 
some few excepted, to pity. " What I forfeit for myself 
is nothing,*' the earl continued, ''but that my indiscretion 
should extend to my posterity wounds me to the very soul. 
You will pardon my infirmity. Something I would have 
added^ but am not able ; therefore let it pass. And now, 
for myself, I have, by the blessing of God, been taught 
that the auctions of this present life are not worthy to 
be compared with the eternal glory which shall be revealed. 
And now, my Lords, with all tranquillity of mind I freely 
submit to your judgment ; and whether it be of life or 
death, Te Deum laudamv^,** 

There was not one soul in that great assembly whom 
these burning words did not move. Even the pitiless 
Pym betrayed some feeling as, in his concluding harangue, 
he met the eye of the friend of his earlier days steadily 
and sadly fixed upon him, for he faltered, tried to recover 
himself and to utter the conclusion of his speech, but 
failed and sat down. 

No defence, however, could avail a man whom his 
judges were predetermined to condemn. Strafford was 
sentenced to be beheaded; and the king's assent was 
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argemtily demanded by the mob^- who broke into^ "West^ 
minster. Abbey, piUaged it,, and came thronging down to 
Whitehall^ 6,000 -in nnmbm*, armed with swords, cad^els, 
and staveSy yelling for the head of Strafford like B^nda 
&om hell. The king's distress was extreme. JPeajr had 
already prevailed, with the Lords« - Bui oonld ike King, of 
Engl^md) wbo had so lately pledged his royal word that 
Parliament shoidd zk)t tonoh a. hair- of Strafford's head, 
break his promise ?> Could the earl's fideaad,>who t^iderJj 
loved him^sign the death-warrant of his faithful 49ervant ? 
He earnestly strove to save him, And made eyery effort 
short of that which alone could have preserved the. earl's 
life and his own honour, namely, a resolute refusal. On 
the. 1st May he summoned both Houses of Parliament, 
and passionately desired of them not to deal harshly with 
the earl, whom he promised never again to employ, 
declaring that he was so satisfied of his innocence that 
neither fear nor aught else should move him to Consent to 
his death. Again, on the. 11th, the very day before 
Btraffdrd^s execution, he sent the. Prince of Wales to the 
House of Lords, with a letter written in his own hand, 
'^ humbly to entreat them, for his sake," to use their 
endeavours with the Commons to spare the earl's life. 

At this juncture an officer named Goring betrayed to 
the House of Commons a plot, to which he averred the 
king had assented, for bringing up the army of the North, 
ostensibly to protect Parliament, but really to oveiawe and 
dissolve. He added that 200 soldiers were to be intro- 
duced into the Tower, in order to effect Strafibrd's escape. 
Hereupon .the Commons immediately drew up a protesta- 
tion, *'to defend the Protestant Churchy his Majesty's 
person, and power, and the law&l rights and Hberties of 
the people." This document was signed by eveiy member 
of both Houses save two peers, and by multitudes of the 
people. They also passed another bill, declaring that the 
present Parliament should. not be^dissolved or ai^oiirDed 
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withotit its oxm congei^t, thereby rendeting. thM;Q6elves 
independent of their constitaents as well as their soveireign, 
and saaking ihtensetves masters of the kingdom far life 
instead of repreeentatiyes of the people. *' The House,*' 
says Bashworth, '< was aflame against the king on account 
of Gonng's discloistire, and such a spirit of vengeance was 
roused against Strafford that nothing but his blood could 
satiate." The king's request was refused. 

The prisoner's life was now truly in jeopardy. Charles, 
finding aU entreaties to Parliament fruitless, summoned the 
bishops and judges, desiring that they would aid him with 
their counsel in this grieyous skait. One only, the honest 
and stout-hearted Juxon, who had wielded the staff of 
Lord Treasurer without reproach and laid it down without 
regret, boldly advised the sovereign not to sanction the 
death of a man whom in his heart .he believed to be 
innocent. All the others, with this single exception, 
urged Strafford's execution, as the sole means of averting 
civil war, and in all probability utter ruin. They said 
that the question was not whether the Earl of Strafford 
should be saved, but whether the king and his servants 
should die with him. Thereby, to quote Clarendon, they 
consulted their own safety more than their master's 
honour. Meanwhile the palace was surrounded by an 
infuriated mob, and the queen, terriffed with their howl- 
ing menaces, flung herself at her husband's feet, and im- 
plored him to abandon the earl and save her and their 
children. 

A more terrible conflict can scarcely be conceived; 
notwithstanding which, the king would never have yielded 
but for the famous letter which the earl himself sent, in 
which, with noble generosity, he set Charles' conscience 
at liberty by relepising him from his promise, and proyed 
him to consent to his death as the only mode of reconciling 
himself with his people. The letter ended thus: *' Sire, 
my consent shall more acquit you to God than all th^ 
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world can do besides. To a willing mind there is no 
injury done.*' 

THien eventaallj Charles affixed his signature to the 
death-warrant, he did so with the words: ''My Lord of 
Strafford's condition is more to be envied than mine.** 
Nor was this feeling transient. " The king wept heavily,*' 
Bishop Saunderson tells us ; and it is well known that in 
all his subsequent calamities he looked back to this one 
great fault as the cause why the judgment of God was 
heavy upon him, and that the bitter recollection of it 
haunted him, even upon the scaffold, when he uttered 
those memorable words: ''An unjust sentence, which I 
suffered to take effect, is now punished by an unjust 
sentence upon me.*' 

It had been happy for this sovereign if he had remem- 
bered the saying of Charles the "Wise : "If honour and 
truth were to be banished &om the world, they ought to 
£nd an asylum with princes.** 

When Secretary Carleton, whom the king sent to 
Strafford to acquaint him with the act which necessity had 
wrung from him, informed the earl of his doom, he 
started from his seat, raised his eyes to heaven, and, 
laying his hand on his heart, exclaimed: "Pat not your 
trust in princes, nor in any son of man, for in them is no 
salvation.** He then prepared for death with piety and 
resignation. He tried hard, on the night previous to his 
execution (according to Bushworth, whose narrative we 
quote), to gain a last sight of his old friend and fellow- 
prisoner Laud, but was refused. He then sent the arch- 
bishop a message, begging his prayers, and asking for his 
blessing when he should come forth on the morrow. 
Accordingly, when in the morning he marched toward 
Tower Hill, more like a general at the head of his army 
than a condemned prisoner, as he drew near that part of 
the Tower where Laud was confined, ''Master Lieutenant,** 
said he, " though I see not the archbishop, give me leave 
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to do my last observance towards his rooms.** But Laad, 
advertised of bis approach, came to the window. Then 
the earl bowed himself to the ground and said, **M.j 
Lord, joor prayers and your blessing/* The archbishop 
lifted np his hands, blessed him and prayed for him ; but, 
overcome with grief and the weakness of age, fell down, 
and the procession moved on. Again did Strafford bend 
lowly, saying: "Farewell, my Lord; God protect your 
innocency." At the Tower Gate the lieutenant wished 
him to take coach, lest the people should tear him to 
pieces. "No,*' replied he; **I dare look death in the 
face, and I hope the people too. Have you a care that I 
do not thus escape you, and I care not whether I die by 
the executioner or by the madness of the people. If that 
may better content them, it is all one to me." 

The assembled multitude was reckoned at 100,000 per- 
sons, but all preserved an awe-stricken silence. Mounting 
the scaffold with firm step and stately air, the earl said 
that he had come to submit to the judgment passed upon 
him, and that he did so with a quiet and contented mind, 
though his conscience bore him witness that he was inno- 
cent, and that he freely forgave all the world. He then 
sent an affectionate message to his wife and children,* and, 
after praying about half-an-hour, laid his head on the 
block, and gave the signal to the executioner by stretching 
out his hands. His neck was severed at one stroke, and 

* Both Whitelocke and Enshworth state that Strafford sent his 
blessing to his son, charging him '* to continue firm in the doctrine of 
the Church of England and in dnty to his king ; to bear no thought of 
reyenge against his father's enemies, and to aim at no greater thing 
than doing justice on his own estate." *'Cany also mj blessing," 
said he to his chaplain, ''to my daughters Anne and Arabella ; charge 
them to serve and fear Gk)d, and He will bless them ; not forgetting 
my little infant, that knows neither good nor evil, and cannot speak 
for itself. God speak for it and bless it I I haye well-nigh done. One 
stroke will make my wife husbandless, my dear children fatherless, my 
poor servants masterless, and separate me from my dear brothers and 
all my friends. But let Gk>d be to them and you all in alL" 
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{he blee^ng head held np with the wwds '' God eave the 
King : probably the appointed foraaula in a o$se of high 
treason.*' ''He died/' says Whitelock, '< with <^arity and 
conxttge; and for natural abilities, improved by experience^ 
wisdoon, fEdthfoln^ss, and gallantry of mind, left few who 
could rank as his eqxuds.'' <'So mad," Warwiek tells ns, 
<'was4his bloody and brutish City of London, that, on 
the eyening of the earl's execution, the rabble expiessed 
their joy by bonfires; while many who came from the 
country to behold the sight, rode back in triumph, crying, 
' His head is off 1 — his head is off 1 ' So ignorant and 
brutish is a multitude.*' But when the sage statesman, 
Cardinal Bichelieu, heard of Strafford's death, he observed, 
<' What fools be these English, who would not let the 
wisest head among them stand on its own shoulders ! " 

Strafford being thus removed. Parliament pursued 
unchecked their various measures, some good, some 
bad. Among the former may be reckoned the abolition 
of the Courts of Star Chamber, High Commission, 
and the Earl Marshal; also the despotic jurisdiction 
of the T'Ting in Council, the Councils of the North, of 
the Welsh- Marches, and of the Counties Palatine of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. Again and again was the knell of 
arbitrary taxation rung ;• and although Parliament granted 
the king a subsidy of tonnage and poundage, they ex- 
pressly stipulated that it should last only from May 25 to 
July 16 ; thereby keeping the king in dependence upon 
their sovereign will and pleasure. They also voted, <^ as a 
friendly> relief towards our brethren of Scotland,", the sum 
£800,000, and imposed a poll-tax for the payment of both 
the Scotch and English armies, which were then (Aug. 6) 
disbanded. Before adjourning (Sept. 8), the Commons 
took the unprecedented step of appointing a committee of 
both Houses, to sit during the recess ; and to this com- 
mittee they entrusted [large powers. On the 10th August 
the king was pezmitted by Parliament to proceed to Scot- 
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knd, according to his earnest desire, hoping to fiad friendd 
in his Bf^ve land. But chosen members ^gS both Houses 
were sent with him, to act as spies^ watching and reporting 
his proceedings to Parliament, and keeping dp iniereourse 
between the malcontents in each kingdom^ Charles, while 
in Edinburgh, made large concessions to the Covenanters, 
of whom several were sworn into the Privy' Council, and 
granted aU the demands of the Scots, even to the abolish-* 
ing of Episcopacy and the conforming, in bis own person, 
to^the Presbyterian worship — ^hnmiliating enough for a 
king. But though, in the words of Bailhe, he was, while 
in ScoUand, a contented sovereign- among a contented 
people, yet an eye-witness tells us it would ''pity any man's 
heart to see how he looks, for he is never in quiet, and is 
only glad when he meets any one whom he thinks doi^ 
love him. What will be the issue God only knoweth, for 
never was king so insulted." While Charles was in-Edin- 
burgh a frightful rebellion broke out in Ireland (Oct. 28, 
1641). During the iron rule of Strafford, only murmurs 
and secret confederacies had betokened popular discontent. 
But now that the earl was no more, and tiie king's authority 
truly extinct, the smouldering rebellion burst forth, and the 
disbanded Irish army joined the disaffected Boman Catholics 
in a rising, which began at Ulster and soon overspread the 
whole country. Even the Catholics of the English pale 
took part in it, and ruthlessly murdered the other English 
settlers, sparing neither sex nor age. Death was the least 
of the cruelties inflicted on them. The number of victims 
was estimated at from 40,000 to 200,000; and Dublin 
was the only spot of Irish soil preserved to England. 

In this emergency Charles was again compelled to 
appeal to Parliament, from which he obtained little assist- 
ance, for they rather strove to fix the guilt of the 
insurrection upon him, whom they accused of instigating 
or at least conniving at it, than to save the miserable 
Irish Protestants from cruelty and massacre. And though 
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thej voted £200,000 for the purpose of suppressing the 
outbreak, they employed most of the money in supplying 
themselves with means to oppose their sovereign. At 
length, after long months of horror, troops were sent from 
England, and the rebellion was quelled. 

** And now," says Baker, " in pejora ruunV For no 
sooner did the king return from Scotland than the 
dissensions between him and his Parliament became 
bitterer than ever. The Commons, furious at the Boman 
Catholics on account of the Irish revolt, greeted their 
sovereign, not with joyous welcome, but with a remon- 
strance, in which they upbraided him with all the real and 
supposed errors of his reign, which they ascribed to his 
Popish inclinations and to the Papist faction in his 
Council, who, they alleged, after sixteen years* efforts to 
introduce their superstition into England and Scotland, 
had now excited a fierce and bloody rebellion in Ireland. 
This document, given by Eushworth m extenso, is very 
like, in general tone, a declaration of war between one 
potentate and another. It was carried in the Commons, 
after a stormy debate of fourteen hours, by the small 
majority of eleven. "At three in the morning," says 
Warwick, " when it was voted, we sate, to say sooth, in 
the valley of death, ready, like Joab's and Abner's young 
men, to catch each other by the locks and sheathe our 
swords in one another's bowels.*' Among its opponents were 
Viscount Falkland, Hyde, and Sir John Colepepper, one 
of the ablest of the Parliamentary leaders, who now joined 
the Boyal party. On September 1st, the remonstrance, 
without having been sent to the Peers for their concurrence, 
was presented to the king at Hampton Court. In fact, it 
was not so much an appeal to him as a vehement invective 
against him, addressed to the people, whom to excite to 
sedition was its sole object. Charles received it with 
indignation, and charged Hyde with drawing up a counter- 
statement, desiring of the Commons that their paper be 
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not published till Ue^ own should appear with it. But 
disregarding this request, the remonstranee was within a 
few hours widely circulated through every street and lane 
of London. 

Two days after the presentation of this memorable 
document, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London 
arrived at Hampton Court with an address, praying the 
king that he would be pleased to return to his capital, 
there to keep Christmas and give a good quickening to 
the retail trade. He agreed, and returned (December 14th) 
to Whitehall — ^the last time that he and the queen 
made it their residence. Christmas and New Year were 
alike awful. Throughout the City was tumult and con^ 
fusion. Mobs of the popular party and of apprentices — > 
always a turbulent and ungovernable crew-— beset White- 
hall, insulting with shouts and opprobrious epithets the 
members of the royal household, and especially the 
newly appointed body-guard, which consisted of several 
reduced officers and broken-down gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court, who in this time of danger had offered their 
services to the king. They were commanded by Colonel 
Lunsford, a good officer, but a man of bad character and 
a Papist. Between this guard and the populace affi-ays 
quickly ensued, and no httle blood was shed ; and from 
these contests the terms of lloundhead and Cavalier came 
into use. The apprentices, whose hair was closely cropped, 
were reproachfully nicknamed Boundheads by th^ bluster- 
ing, and gaily attired opponents, whose long locks £oated 
in ringlets on their shoulders^ and who called themselves 
Cavaliers. The terms soon came to be applied to the two 
parties in the approaching contest, the Boyalists stylii^ the 
Parliamentary men ''rebel-rogues and roundheads" and 
« the three evil A's," while the Parliamentarians called 
the king*B men cavaliers and jnalignants, arrogating to 
themselves the titles of " the Godly," " the Honest," 
** the Faithfal," ** the Saints," and so forth. 
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In these riois, the bishops, whom the mob accnsed of 
iiayoiiring the Papists, were so repeatedly insulted and 
beaten (the aged Archbishop of York being nearly mur- 
dered on his way to the Hoase of Lords) that on December 
28th thirteen bishops petitioned the king, declaring that 
they conld no longer with safety attend Parliament, and 
protesting against the legality of all Acts passed during 
their absence. They were at once impeached by the 
Commons, whose hatred against the hierarchy was invete- 
rate, and, in the words of the pious Robert Hall, Bishop 
of Norwich, called to their knees at the Bar', charged 
severally with high treason, and despatched in all. the 
extremity of haste, at eight o'clock on the dark evening 
of December 80th, to the Tower. Thus there were 
thirteen more prelates sent to join Laud in his captivity. 
The popular cry was fierce against them, and, to quote 
Hudibras, — 

" The oyster-women locked their fish up, 
And tradged away to cry * No bishop ; ' 
Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, 
And fell to torn and patch the Church. 
Some cried ' The Covenant,' instead 
Of puddings, pies, and gingerbread. 
Instead of kitchen-stuff, some cry 

* A Gospel-preaching ministry ; ' 
And some for old suits, coats or doke, 

* No surplices or service-book.' " 

On the 14th February the bishops were expelled from 
their seats in the House of Lords, to which they were 
not restored till after nearly twenty years. 

On the day following the impeachment of the bishops, 
the Commons petitioned the king to grant them a guard 
for their security, under the Earl of Essex, the late 
commander of the army, who, with Lord Holland and 
the Earl of Leicester, had decidedly espoused the popular 
side. The king refused, unless the guard were under an 
officer appointed by himself adding : <* We do engage 
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solemnly, on the word of a king, that the security of all 
and each of you from violence is, and ever shall be, as 
much our care as the preservation of ourselves and our 
children." What words could be clearer, fuller, and more 
gracious ? But in fact the Commons suspected and loved 
not their king, nor did he trust his Commons. 

Amid these signs of trouble the year 1641 closed, and 
the ominous 1642 began. 

Up to this time the king had granted every requirement 
of Parliament, even consenting (though most unwillingly) 
to the exclusion of bishops from the House of Peers. He 
had also changed his ministry, and bestowed office on the 
conscientious Falkland, the prudent Colepepper, and the 
honest and upright Hyde — ^men whose presence at his 
Council-board might have seemed a security against any 
rash or despotic act on his part. But now he suddenly 
changed his tactics, and made an attempt to regain his 
lost power by a bold stroke, which would in modem times, 
be called a coup d^etat, but which Clarendon justly de- 
nounces as the wildest and most unfortunate resolution 
ever taken. Consulting with no one save Lord Digby, an 
eminently unfit person for a counsellor, being addicted to- 
sudden enterprises, and as suddenly startled when thej 
were entered upon, Charles sent Sir Edward Herbert, the 
Attorney- General, to the House of Lords (January 8rd) 
with charges of high treason against Lord Kimbolton and 
five members of the House of Commons, namely, Hampden, 
Pym, Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, HoUis, and Strode, whom he 
accused of holding treasonable communications with the 
Scots while in arms. He also caused their houses to be 
entered and their papers sealed up. At the same time he 
sent the Serjeant of Arms to the Commons, to require the 
Speaker to dehver the accused persons into his custody. 
When the Serjeant entered, these mdn were all in their 
places, and sat in still silence during the delivery of his 
message; which finished, the Speaker commanded the 

F 2 
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Serjeant to retire, and sent a deputation to say that snch 
an important message should have their most serious 
consideration, and that the members should be held ready 
to answer any legal charge against them. The Commons 
then sent orders that the seals which by royal mandate had 
been set on their papers should be removed, and issued 
a warrant for the apprehension of those who had affixed 
them. 

Irritated by this opposition, the king came next day in 
person to Parliament, attended by 800 or 400 armed 
men, to arrest the five members. They were, as before, 
in their places, when word came (says Sir Ralph Yemey, 
oi^ie of the members of this Parliament, whose narrative of 
the transaction we borrow) that the king was coming down 
the street from Whitehall, and was even then entering 
Westminster Hall. Some drew their swords, but the more 
and wiser part urged the accused, by withdrawing, to pre- 
vent bloodshed, whereupon the five gentlemen went out of 
the House. A little after the king came with all his 
guard, and, knocking hastily at the door, brought his 
nephew, the Palsgrave, in with him, but commanded the 
soldiers on their lives not to enter. Then came he up 
towards the chair with his hat off, and the Speaker stepped 
to meet him, the king saying : '' By your leave, Mr. Speaker, 
I must borrow your chair a little,*' stepped up to his 
place, and stood on the- step, but sat not down. The mace 
was now removed, and the whole House rose, uncovered. 
After he had looked a great while, he said that *' he would 
not break our privileges; but treason," saith he, ''hath 
no privilege. Wherefore I am come to tell you that I 
must have those five gentlemen, wherever I find them." 
Then called he Mr. Pym and Mr. Hollis by name, but 
there was no answer.- Then he asked the Speaker if they 
were there, or where they were. Upon which the Speaker 
fell on his knee and prayed the king's excuse, for he was but 
a servant in the House, said he, and had neither eyes nor 
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tongue to see or say anght' bnt what they commanded 
bim. The king replied that his eyes were as good as 
his, and that he saw the birds were' flown ; bnt he 
expected the Honse would send thiBin to him, and if not 
he would himself seek them, for their treason was foul, 
and such hs we should aJl thank him to discover; And 
so, telling us that they should have a fair trial, went he 
out, taking off his hat tiU he came to 'the door. For a 
few instants after the king's departure, the members all 
sate in mute astonishment, and then raised loud cries of 
" Privilege I Privilege I " so that he might hear them. 
< Meanwhile the five impeached miembers had taken refuge 
in the heart of London, where . the night was spent in 
alarms, eitizens patrolling the streets armed, for a cry 
was raised that the Cavaliers were about to fire the City. 
But though the good City was disquieted, it was gayer 
than Whitehall, where terror and consternation prevailed, 
the king perceiving too late the imprudence of his conduct, 
and acknowledging the too much passion under which he 
had acted ; while the queen, who had indignantly said ta 
him in the morning, '' Go, coward) and pull those rogues 
out by the ears, or never see me more," was thunder- 
struck at the result of '< sa malheureuse indiscretion,'' 
the first overt ground of all their future miseries* After 
a night of painful doubt and debate, Charles went in 
person, attended by only six lords, to Guildhall (January 
5th) to address the Common Council and demand the 
surrender of the:> accused, saying' that he trusted iione 
would shelter those. arrai^ed of tareason; to which they 
made no answer. But on his way from the City he was 
received with sullen silence, only broken by cries of 
** Privilege of Parliament ! '* while one insolent individual 
flung into the king's coach a paper, on which was 
written, "To your tents, Israeli" the watchword 
among the rebellious Hebrews, when they abandoned 
their prineeSi Foiled for a second time, and not 
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knowing, in his perplexity, on whom to rely — for 
tidings speedily came that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
were preparing to protect the five members on their return 
to the Honse — the king re-entered Whitehall, to wear 
away another long and anxions night. The House of 
Commons, meanwhile, passed an unanimous vote that the 
king's coming among them in warlike manner was a high 
breach of privilege, and that his order for the apprehension 
of the five members was '' false, scandalous, and illegal." 
And they appointed a committee, to sit at Merchant 
Tailors' Hall, " where,** they alleged, ** we can with more 
security dehberate than at Westminster,** in order to 
organise plans of defence. The mariners and seamen of 
the Thames, whose ** aflfections" " the king had lost by a 
hastily-dropped word, calling them * water-rats,' and 
the apprentices," says Lilly, *' flocked by hundreds to the 
committee, proffering to escort the accused to Westminster 
in triumph. Lord Bigby and Colonel Lunsford, on the 
other hand, volunteered to the king to lay hands on them, 
and bring them alive or leave them dead on the place." ' ' But 
the king," says Clarendon, '^ liked not such enterprise.** 

After four more days of vacillation and regret, Charles 
retired to Hampton Court (January 10th). As he quitted 
Whitehall, that palace of the English kings, which he 
never again entered till the fatal morning when he walked 
thither across the Park, attended by Bishop Juxon and 
guarded by a regiment of foot-soldiers, he passed through 
several thousand Eoundheads, each holding a staff on 
which was a white paper placard with the word "Liberty." 

Next morning (January 11), the five accused members 
were conducted back to Westminster by water. The river 
could not be seen for the multitude of boats and vessels, 
laden with ordnance and prepared for fight. Along the 
Strand an armed force of the trained-bands of London, 
bearing on their pikes the protestation and on their 
breasts the Commons' declaration of the king's breach of 
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privilege, marched, tliick and threefold, headed by their 
commander, Skippon, ready to assist the little fleet. 
Behind came a throng who choked the streets, roaring, 
*' Down with the bishops, down with the Papists ! '' and 
exclaiming contemptaonsly, as they passed Whitehall, 
<* What has become of the king and his Cavaliers ? 
whither have they :fled ? " Amid all this uproar outside 
the House of Commons, and a great silence within, Mr. 
Pym rose and described the kindness with which he and his 
companions had been welcomed in the City ; upon which 
the sheriffs were called in and thanked by the Speaker, 
and requested, for the time to come, daily to guard the 
House. 

On January 12th, 4,000 men on horseback, freeholders 
of Buckinghamshire, each wearing the famous protestation 
in his hat, presented a petition to the king, complaining of 
the accusation against their county man and member, Mr. 
Hampden, and praying for his restoration to the privi- 
leges of Parliament. On the same day Lord Digby and 
Colonel Lunsford appeared in arms for King Charles at 
Kingston. They were immediately proclaimed traitors by 
the Commons. The former fled beyond seas ; but Luns- 
ford was seized and committed to the Tower. 

Charles now listened to the wiser counsels of Falkland, 
Hyde, and Colepepper, and sent (January 20) a message to 
the Commons, offering to consider their grievances. But 
they rejected all amicable proposals, unless the king would 
surrender to them the command of the militia and of the 
chief fortresses, castles, and garrisons of the realm. As 
this would have been equivalent to laying his crown at 
their feet, Charles gave an instant and decided refusal. 
But he was quickly informed that the Commons, without 
waiting for his reply, had already (January 12) taken 
possession of the Tower, and directed Goring and Hotham, 
the Governors of Portiknouth and Hull, to hold their 
fortresses for the King and Parliament (such was their 
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hypocritical pavlance), and to sniraiider them to nose, 
save under authority of the Houses. 

As a last ooncession, Charles now sanctioned the Bill 
for exdudii^ the bishops from^ the House of- Peers-^ 
(mentioned before as being granted, see p. ^8); and 
then, turning with a sad heart &om his rebellious capital, 
he escorted the queen to Dover, whence, under pretext 
of conducting her daughter* Mfury, the betrothed of Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, to. the country of her future 
husband, she- passed over to. Hdland* She carried with 
her the crown jewels, which ske pawned to buy arms 
and military stores for the king. Very pathetic is the 
description given by Madame de Motteville of Charles' 
desolation at the queen's departure. '* He stood on 
the beach, watching with tearful eyes the sails of the 
ship which conveyed away her whom he dearly loved« 
and doubting if he should ever see her more. He then 
rode four leagues along the shore, still keeping the vessel 
in sight ;^' and when it could no longer be descried, he 
retired to his palace of Theobalds (February 28). Thence 
he proceeded to the north, taking with him his sons, 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and James, Duke of York. 
Parliament had petitioned him to remain in or near Lon- 
don. But. they also again demanded (and this time not as 
a request, b^t a threat) that the raising of the militia and 
the entire control thereof should be placed in iheir hands ; 
adding that if the king would not bo pleased to grant their 
humble address, they should be constrained to prevent 
future fears and jealousies and to settle that necessary 
business of the militia without him. We give their sove- 
reign's reply in his own words* '< J am so amazed at this 
message that I know not what to answer. You speak of 
jealousies and fears* Lay your hands on your hearts, and 
ask yourselves whether I may not be likewise so disturbed. 

* William HE., afterwardd King of England, was the son of this ' 

princess and of the Prince of Orange, afterwards Stadtholder. ' 
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Tottohing the militia, I thonglKt so much before I sent my 
former answer, and am so assured: &at I therein granted all 
that yon ooold in jtistioeor reason a^^ or I m hondor grant, 
that I shall Hot alter iiin ally point; For my sesidenee near 
yon, I 'wish that it were -so safe and honourable that I had 
no cause to absent ^ myself &om Whitehall ; ask' yourselves 
whether I have not. To conclude, I assure yoUj upon my 
honour, that I have no bought but -of peace and justice 
towards my people,* which I shall, by all fair means, seek to 
procure and maintain ; relying upon the goodness and provi- 
dence of God for the preservation of myself and my rights." 

At Newmarket* he. was again pressed by a deputation 
&om the Commons, headed by his ^'revolted courtiers," 
the Lords Pembroke and Holland, to give up the command 
of the nnlitia, " were it but for a while." To which he 
resolutely replied^ " No, not for an hour. ' Ye have masked 
of me that which never was asked of any king befi>re, and 
with which I would not trust my wife and cMldren." Thus 
ended this stormy conference. He then moved on to York, 
aind reached it on the 19th. There he was greeted with 
passionate demonstrations of loyalty. From all quarters 
the nobility aaid gentry flocked *^ to lay their humble duty 
at biff feet ; " exhorting him to save himself and them from 
that vile slavery wherewitii they were threatened, and raising 
a guard of 600 gentlemen for the protection of his person. 

"In London/* says Clarend<Mi, ** things went otherwise, 
and-loyalty seemed fled for ever." Step by step the Com- 
mons were depriving the king of every lawful right, and 
arrogatiilg to thenaselves the sovereign authcxrity. To pre- 
vent the latxding of stores from the queen, they directed 
the Earl of Northumberland (the Lord High Admiral) to 
take command of the fleets They next seized upon the 

. * Lord Herberl^ oi Cherbwiy^ says that the race-ooorae at ^Qw^iarket 
was eetabliohed by King Charles, ''a thing much to be regretted, and 
wheieof I do not approve, seeing there is mnch cheating in the rnnning 
of horses.** ... 
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power of the sword, named lientenants for all the counties, 
on whom they conferred the whole military command of 
the kingdom, declared the royal commissions of lientenancy 
null and void, pnhlished an ordinance, assuming to them* 
selves the command of the militia, and proceeded to levy, 
in Charles' name and by his anthority, those very forces 
which they employed against him. 

On the 2drd April began the first growling of the coming 
storm. The king, desirous of securing Hull, where there 
was a large store of arms and ammunition, presented him- 
self before the town and demanded admittance. It was 
refused by the recently -appointed governor. Sir John 
Hotham, who closed the gates,' and is alleged to have 
mounted the ramparts and fallen on his knees, begging the 
king to excuse his compliance, as he was sworn to keep 
the place for the Parliament. Mrs. Hutchinson well re- 
marks that this act made it apparent to most men that the 
kingdom was about to blaze with the long-conceived flame 
of civil war. Day by day was the contest coming to a fear- 
ful crisis. Charles complained to Parliament of Hotham's 
act. The two Houses voted their approval of it. He 
summoned his loyal lieges of Yorkshire to repair to him. 
Parliament forbade them so to do. Thirty-two peers, 
among them Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, and sixty- 
five members of the Commons, Hyde among the latter, 
withdrew firom London, and made their way to York. 
They were all, as absentees, deprived of their seats by the 
resolution of the House. The Lord Keeper Lyttelton sant 
the Great Seal to the king ; the Commons caused another 
to be made. In opposition to the laws sanctioned by the 
sovereign, they now issued ordinances of their own, which 
were to have the force of laws. They voted Charles* 
acceptance of the guard an act of treason against the 
realm, a breach of trust towards his people, and contrary 
to his oath ; and they denounced as traitors all who should 
aid him. Lastly, they levied an army, nominally for the 
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defence of the King and Parliament, to which London 
furnished 4,000 men in one day, besides large contribu- 
tions of plate, money, and female ornaments. Over this 
army they appointed the Earl of Essex commander. 

But there was yet a pause ; for not only did the king 
shrink with abhorrence past expression from strife with his 
people, bnt there were also moderate men in both Houses 
of Parliament who protested against the levying of the 
army, and shuddered at the thought of '' letting slip the 
dogs of war ** — civil war too ! The propheticd warning 
of Sir Benjamin Eudyard was couched in these words : 
'< Mr. Speaker, it behoves us to call up all the wisdom we 
have about us, for we are on the brink of combustion and 
confusion. If blood begins to touch blood, we shall pre- 
sently fall into certain misery, and must expect uncertain 
success ; God knows when and God knows what. Every 
man here is bound in conscience to prevent bloodshed, 
which is a crying sin, and pollutes the land. Let us save 
our liberties and our lands, yet so as we may save our 
souls too. Now I have clearly dehvered mine own con- 
science, and I leave every man freely to his." 

On the 18th April, Charles sent a conciliatory message 
to Parliament, informing them that he had prepared a 
bill concerning the militia, which should be laid before 
them. They vouchsafed no reply. But (June 2) eleven 
propositions, which they must have anticipated could meet 
with nothing but rejection, were sent to York. Their im- 
port was this : That the Privy Council, the officers of State, 
the governors of the king's children, the commanders of 
the army, fleet, and fortresses, should all be appointed bj 
and be under the control of Parliament ; that the education 
and marriages of the royal family should be in their hands ; 
that Papists should be punished by their sole authority ; 
that the Church and Liturgy should be reformed at their 
discretion ; and that no peers should be admitted to the 
House of Peers without their consent. 
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These proposal?, which would have made the king but a 
counterfeit of majesty, and moulded the Govertiment into 
a democracy, were, happily for posteiityv rejected, " Should 
I grant these demands,*' said Charles in his reply, ^' I 
might be waited on, bareheaded, I might have my hand 
kissed, the title of Majesty might be continued to me, and 
the king's authority signified by both Houses of Parliament^ 
might still be the style of your commands. Swords and 
maces might be carried before me, and I might please 
myself with the sight of a crown and sceptre (thongh even 
these twigs wonld not long flonrish, when the stock upon 
which they grew was dead) ; but as to true and real power, 
I should remain but the outside, but the pieture, but the 
sign of a king.'* War on any terms was preferable to such 
an ignominious peace. *' Whereupon, heavy of heart," says 
Clarendon, *' the king resolved to take the field; and 
Parliament prepared for open war with marvellous despatch 
and right good-will.** 

Never was contest more unequal than this appeared to 
be. In every respect the popular party had, at first, the 
advantage. They had appropriated the king's revenue, 
and seized every sea-port town, save Newcastle ; by which 
means they possessed themselves of all the custom dues 
which these could supply. The fleet was at their dis- 
posal, and all magazines of arms and ammunition appro- 
priated to their use. After one more fruitless attempt at 
peace, and denunciations of treason to the adherents of 
one party against those of the other, the king issued, on 
the 2nd August, a proclamation, ''inviting all whose hearts 
God had touched with a true sense and apprehension of 
his sufferings, to meet him with aid and assistance at 
Nottingham,** He then marched southwards, and on the 
22nd August, in a fatal hour for himself and his people,* set 
up his royal standard on the castle of that town, an open 

< * Tliis fltandazd is described hj Baahworth as like one of the (Xty 
stieameiB, having about twenty supporters ; on the top of it hxmg a 
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signal of discord and civil war. Such a ceremony had not 
been witnessed in England since Eichard m. raised his 
banner at Bosworth. 

The evening was stormy, and night coming on apace, 
when the great streamer was placed on the highest tower, 
with a blood-red battle-flag waving over it. After the 
herald had read the king's proclamation,* the trumpets 
sonnded ; and the loyal gentlemen who were gathered 
ronnd the castle shouted, '' God save the king ! " But 
general sadness covered the town, and Charles himself was 
more sad and melanchoHc than ever. 

The stormy evening was followed by a stormy night, 
and the standard was blown down ; '' whereon men's 
minds misgave them, seeing that the very winds of heaven 
gave presage of King Charles' approaching overthrow and 
ruin. God defend the right ! '* 

flag, whereon were the king's aims, quartered with a hand pointing 
to a crown, with this motto, ** Bender under Caesar the things that are 
CaBsar's." 

* The king's manifesto was as follows: — "I do promise, in the 
presence of Almighty Qod, and as I hope for His blessing and protec- 
tion, that I will, to the utmost of my power, defend and maintain the 
true reformed Protestant religion, established in the Church of England, 
and in the same, by the grace of God, will I live and die. 

" I desire that the laws may ever be the measure of my government, 
and that the liberty and property of the subject may be preserved by ' 
them with the same care as my just rights. And if it please God, by 
His blessing on this army, raised for my necessary defence, to preserve 
me from this present rebellion, I do solemnly and faithfully promise, 
in the sight of God, to maintain the just pnvileges and freedom of 
Parliament, and to govern by the known statutes and customs of the 
kingdom, and particularly to observe inviolably the laws to which I 
have given my consent this Parliament. Meanwhile, jf this emergence 
and the great necessity to which I am driven beget any violation of 
the law, I hope it wiU be imputed, by God and man, to the authors of 
this law, and not to me, who have, so earnestly laboured to preserve the 
peace of the kingdom. 

« When I fail willingly in these particulars, I shall expect no aid nor 
xelifif from man nor any protection from above. But in this Teaolntion 
I hope for the cheerful assistance of all good men, andanv confident of 
the blessing of Heaven." 
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PART m. 

Prom the raiong of the royal standard at Nottingham (August 22, 
1642) to the ending of the first civil war, by the surrender of the 
King to the English Ck>mmisBionerB (Jannaiy 30, 1647). 

In this limited history it is impossible to do more than 
indicate the leading points of that lamentable conflict, 
which for five years set father against son and brother 
against brother, and deluged fair England with kindred 
blood. 

On the king's side were most of the peers, the chief 
gentry, the chivalrons yonth of the higher ranks, and all 
the clergy who loved the Chnrch and feared its overthrow 
by Presbyterianism and other forms of dissent. With these 
were too often mingled 

" The brayos of Alsatia, the mfflerB of Whitehall' — 

adventurers, men of broken fortune, with whom the cry of 
** Church and King," was only a name, and who disgraced 
the banner under which they served by their vices. His 
necessities made King Charles also fain to accept the 
services of many Papists, a thing sufficient of itself to 
create a prejudice against his party. 

On the other side, fighting for " the cause,'* which, in 
their earnest but fanatical belief, they deemed the cause of 
Heaven, were Dissenters of the wildest form of faiths 
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ForitanSy Presbyterians, Independentsi MiUenarians, 
Seekers, Fifth Monarchy men, &c., together with the 
inhabitants of the large towns, who greedily adopted 
the democratical principles of the Honse of Commons, and 
more especially the citizens of London, whose trained- 
bands formed a very effective infantry in the Parliamentary 
army. 

*' The king,'' says Clarendon, '* was almost without men 
and money.'* The supplies sent by the queen froitn 
abroad were inadequate. His infantry scarcely exceeded 
800 men ; and even his cavalry, in which he was strongest^ 
were but 800, and ill provided with arms. In generals, 
too, he was inferior to the Parliament. Previous to the 
breaking out of the civil war, his two nephews. Prince 
Eupert and Prince Maurice, the sons of his sister Elizabeth 
by the unfortunate Palsgrave, had come over and tendered 
their services. The king entrusted the command of the 
horse to the eldest, who was an impetuous and hot- 
headed youth of twenty-three, admirably suited for a 
dashing cavalry officer, but whose only notion of war was 
to rush into combat at all expedient and inexpedient 
seasons, and ** lay about him like a Tartar.*' To Prince 
Eupert's rashness and insubordination many of the 
disasters of the war were due. Lord Lindsey, a gallant 
and experienced soldier, was general of the Eoyal army ; 
under him were the Marquis of Hertford, the husband of 
the unfortunate Lady Arabella Stuart ; Lord Falkland, Sir 
Jacob Astley, who commanded the foot ; Sir Arthur Aston, 
the leader of the dragoons ; Sir John Haydon, who was 
over the artillery ; Sir Marmaduke Longdale, and the Earl 
of Northumberland, who headed the troops in the North. 

All the chief fortresses of the land, with their magazines 
of arms and ammunition, were in the hands of Parliament. 
The Earl of Essex was general of their army, and its prin- 
cipal officers were Lords Say, Eimbolton (afterwards Earl 
of Manchester), Stamford, Eochford, Brook, and St. John ; 
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Sir Thomas Fair&z, Sk Hugh Chobelej, Sir William 
Constable, Sir Artiliiir Hazelri^, and Sir William Waller ; 
Hampden, HolHs, Ireton, Colonel Piyde, and last, bat not 
least, Oliver Cromwell. The Parliamentaiy forees num- 
bered about 6,000 men, well armed and appointed. Of 
cavalry, there were fewer than in the king's anny. But 
some gentlemen, snch as Lord Brook and Hampden, raised 
troops from the yomigfumers on their estates, whom they 
accoutred in colours and weapons of their own choice. 
Lord Brook's men wore purple, while Hampden's gallant 
company was known, not only by their green coats and 
buff doublets (though not sword yet cudgel-proof), but by 
their standard, which bore on one side the watch-word 
of tiie Parliament, " God with us," and on the other, the 
patriots' own motto, '' Vestigia nulla retrorsum." Other 
leaders, who brought tenants and retainers, pursued the 
same course as Oliver Cromwell, who now began his mili- 
tary career as captain of a thousand horse-soldiers, levied 
by himself. These were the Lronsides, so called from 
the cuirasses they wore, men thoroughly in earnest, 
thoroughly well-disciplined and armed, perhaps the best 
soldiers that ever trod an English battle-field. Crom- 
well was careful, according to his own words, to enlist 
none save men who had the fear of God before them, 
and made conscience of what they did. Not that in this 
civil war, so eminently a war of religious opinions, was real 
godliness entirely^ or even principally, on iiie side which 
made the loudest profession of it. Men of the purest 
piety, as Bishop Ken, were among the Boyalists ; and 
beneath the essenced love-locks and gold-laced doublets of 
the Cavaliers were often -clear heads, bold hearts, and 
godly consciences. *' But," says May, " the * pious and 
movement party,' as they called themselves, were of many 
esteemed the more godly, seeing that they had ever the 
Word of God in their mou&s, if not in their hearts." Bnch 
men, not wholly feuiatics, nor wholly hypocrites, whose 
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hatred of Popery and arbitrary power made them ready to 
destroy both king and Parliament, that they might establish 
a republic in England^ and to overthrow the Chnrch, that 
they might set np their own wild frenzies of religion on its 
rains, were very terrible in their stem resolves ; and as 
soldiers, actuated by a resolute determination to carry them 
through even unto death, they were all but invincible. 

The king's first step, after raising his banner at Notting- 
ham, was to offer terms of accommodation to Parliament 
(August 29th). But the Commons and a large proportion 
of the Peers refused to entertain them, until, said they, your 
Majesty shall have taken down your standard and recalled 
the proclamations which styled the Earl of Essex and both 
Houses of Parliament traitors. They also again demanded 
the control of the militia. On September 8rd Charles 
sent a fresh message, offering to recall his proclamation, if 
Parliament would do the same. But the second offer met 
with no better success than the first. They replied by 
publishing an account of the cause of the war, and by de- 
spatching Essex, at the head of the trained-bands of 
London, to Northampton^ there to assume command of the 
forces, now amounting to 15,000 men. The king, whose 
troops were only 10,000 (some say only 2,000 !), fell back 
upon Shrewsbury. 

And now civil war had commenced in earnest, if indeed 
it had not begun a fortnight previously, when the king's 
banner was displayed, and when that double-distilled 
traitor, Goring, who had again gone over to the Eoyal 
side, faithless alike to both parties, took no thought to 
defend the citadel of Portsmouth, and surrendered that 
fortress to Parliament; 

Prince Bupert opened the campaign by seizing Worcester, 
and discomfiting a troop of Essex's horse ; and Charles, 
encouraged by this success, and by the increase of his 
army, which now numbered 10,000 men, resolved to march 
upon the capital. On Sunday (October 28, 1642) he 
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fell in with the Parliamentary forces at EdgehiU, near 
Eeinton, in Warwickshire ; and, though the day was &r 
advanced, determined to give them battle. He appeared in 
the ranks, says Weston, wearing his star and garter, with 
a black velvet mantle over his armour, and, addressing his 
troops, declared his vow to the whole kingdom and his 
sore grief at his present position ; while at the same time 
he asserted his royal authority *' derived from God; whose 
governor, under Christ,'' said he, **I am." 

The troops were led into action by Lord Lindsey, who 
advanced, pike in hand, to meet the foe, at the head of the 
foot-guards. Under Lindsey was Sir Jacob Astley, who, 
before the charge of battle, made a most excellent, pious, 
short and soldierly prayer. Lifting his hands and eyes 
to heaven, he said, '' God, Thou knowest how busy 
I must be this day. If I forget Thee, oh, do not Thou 
forget me.'' And with that he rose up, crying, << March 
on, boys." 

At the onset, fiery Bupert carried all before him, and 
threw the enemy's lefb wing into complete disorder ; but 
following their flight with headlong rashness, three miles 
from the battle-field, through the Yale of the Red Horse, 
a name suited to the colour which that day was to bestow 
upon it, he left Lord Lindsey unsupported and sorely 
pressed by the horse and foot of Essex. 80 that the 
prince, on his return, found the left wing of the king's 
army broken, the centre in great confusion, his Majesty 
with few men around him, and all the glorious hopes of 
the day vanished. By this imprudence he lost, ere the 
day ended, all that his daring valour had at first gained. 
The royal standard was captured, but recovered by a 
stratagem. Two of the king's officers, putting on the 
orange scarf of Essex, demanded the trophy from his 
secretary^ who had it in charge. * Brave old Lindsey was 
mortally wounded and made prisoner. 

In almost all respects, EdgehiU was a drawn battle. 
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bloody bat indecisive ; 1,200 men are said to have fallen.* 
Both hosts lay nn^er arms that night. In the morning, 
after facing each other awhile, they withdrew withont 
renewing the combat : the one party to attack London 
and the other to defend it. Essex retired npon Warwick ; 
and the king, after taking Banbury, advanced to Oxford, 
on his way to the metropolis, seized Beading, and after a 
sharp conflict defeated a Parliamentary detachment at 
Brentford,! November 12th. But Essex, who, by forced 
marches, had reached London, and there received the 



♦ The gossiping chronider, Aubrey, relates the following little 
incident of Edgehill fight. When King Charles quitted London, he 
took with him one of his physicians, the celebrated Harvey, who, 
during the battle, had charge of the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
York. " He told me/* says Aubrey, "that he withdrew with the boys 
under a hedge, and there sate and read a book. But he had not done 
BO long, when the bullet from a great gun grazed on the ground near 
him, which made him flee fast from his station, gathering up the boys 
as he fled.** 

f Among other prisoners captured at Brentford was the famous 
John lilbume, once a London apprentice, and commonly called " Sturdy 
John," from the stoicism with which he bore (April, 1638) a seyere 
whipping and imprisonment for disseminating the books of Prynne. 
Being released by the Long Parliament, he took up arms in their cause, 
fought desperately at Edgehill, and, when made prisoner at Brent- 
ford, conducted himself so Violently to Prince Bupert that the latter 
threatened to hang him, but was deterred by Essex's declaring that 
for eyery Parliamentary prisoner executed, he would, in reprisal, hang 
three Boyalists. Liibume's subsequent career was like its commence- 
ment. His general, the Earl of Manchester, sent him to the Tower 
for insubordination; but Cromwell released him, and was, in turn, 
himself attacked for " tyrarmy and hypocrisy," in a book called " Eng- 
land's New Chains." After being acquitted on a charge of high treason, 
he was banished by Parliament (1652), and when called to the Bar to 
receive sentence, he refused to kneel. When the Parliament was over- 
thrown by Cromwell, Lilbume returned, but was again tried for writing 
a seditious book, and acquitted ; but Cromwell sent him to Jersey, 
and at length granted him a small pension. Next Lilbume joined 
the Quakers, " where," says Ludlow, " his end was as stormy as his 
life had been, for, being buried among them (August 81, 1657), his 
funeral caused a quarrel which led to blows, on the question whether 
a pall should or should not be laid over his coffin." 

Q 2 
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thanks of Parliament and a gratnity of £5,000, met bis 
sovereign at Tamham Green, heading 24,000 stout, gallant 
and proper men, of good courage to fight. The trained- 
bands of London were under Skippon^ who thus addressed 
bis Cockney troops : '* Come, my honest, brave boys, pray 
heartily, fight heartily, and God will bless us." However, 
they did not fight at all that day, but, after facing the foe, 
sat down and made merry with the wine and good cheer 
which their housewives sent them ; while the king, whose 
forces were inferior to those of Essex, and whose anununi- 
tion would not have lasted a quarter of an hour, drew off 
his troops and ordnance, and retired, unmolested, to Oxford. 
In this " right loyal city '' which, so long as he could call 
any part of England his own, became his permanent head- 
quarters during the entire war, he estabhshed a mint in 
New Inn Hall, where the readily granted plate of the 
colleges was coined for his use. 

The Common Council of London, who had seen war so 
close to their gates, and who, though the City was fortified, 
'< nothing liked its aspect,*' now sent (January 2, 1643) 
commissioners to the king, requesting him to return to his 
capital, when all differences should cease. But as the dis- 
banding of the royal army, banishment of evil counsellors, 
relinquishment of Episcopacy, and the cession of the com- 
mand of the militia to Parliament, were coupled with the 
request, Charles would not adventure himself among them. 
Guildhall became the scene of many a stormy debate 
between the citizens and Parliament. But << the Godly 
Party," as they now termed themselves, — ^the rebels, as they 
might be more correctly styled, — ^prevailed over the pacific 
portion of the community, and the war was carried on with 
renewed vigour. 

On the 27th April, Essex, after defeating the Boyalists 
at Caversham Bridge, took possession of Beading, and Sir 
William Waller obtained, more than once, a slight success 
in the west. The contest then began to lai^guish, and the 
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only action worth record is a skirmish at Chalgrove, near 
Oxford (June 18), where Colonel Hampden was mortally 
wonnded. He was seen riding off the field hefore the 
fighting was over, his head hanging down, and hands leaning 
on his horse's neck. A shot had hroken his collar-hone, 
and it was with difficulty he reached Thame, where, after 
six days' agony, he expired. '^ Lord, save my hleeding 
country!" were his last words. Clarendon declares the 
loss of Hampden to have heen irreparable, and the sorrow 
and consternation quite unparalleled. It was to his 
party as if their whole army had been cut off by his 
deatii. So exemplary was his character and so eminent 
his abilities, that even his enemies bewailed his fate, 
and the king no sooner heard of his wound, than he 
sent his own surgeon to aid in its cure. But before Sir 
Theodore Mayeme could reach Thame, Hampden was 
dead. 

Other disasters befell the Parliamentary army. At 
Atherton Moor, near Bradford, their commander. Lord 
Fairfax, and his son. Sir John, afterwards the celebrated 
general, were completely defeated by the Marquis of New- 
castle, who opened a correspondence with Sir John Hotham 
and his son, the two latter agreeing to admit the Boyal 
troops into Hull, and to garrison that town for the king. 
Both the Hothams had done the Parliament good service 
at the beginning of the war ; the father by holding Hull 
against his sovereign, and the son by conveying the Parlia- 
ment's orders to that effect. When the Commons requested 
Mr. Hotham, one of their own body, to undertake this 
somewhat perilous errand, he is said to have risen in hi& 
place and stoutly declared, '' Mr. Speaker, fall back, fall 
edge, I will go and do your command." But on the 10th 
December, 1648, the design of surrendering Hull being 
discovered, they were both committed to the Tower on the 
charge of high treason. The axe was now to '* fall edge " ; 
for, on January 1, 1644, the younger son was beheaded 
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on Tower Hill, and his father at the same place on thd 
next day. ^ 

The chief scene of the rehels' defeat was in the west, 
where a hloody hat indecisive hatUe, at Lansdowne, near 
Bath (Jtdj 5), was followed hy a Boyalist victory (July 
18), at Bonndway Down, near Devizes, over Sir William 
Waller, who was compelled to snrrender to Prince Bnpeit 
the town of Bristol, then next in importance to LondoQ, 
hoth for commerce and population. 

Hitherto this miserahle war had heen feivonrahle to the 
Boyal canse, and the queen, who had landed (Febmary 
22) at Burlington with supplies, but had hitherto been 
unable to join him, now met her husband (July 18), near 
the field of Edgehill, with a small army. This lady had 
given abundant proof of courage and ability ever since 
the commencement of the contest. After selling the crown 
jewels in Holland, and purchasing military stores, she 
embarked for England (February 2). Her little fleet of 
six ships had no sooner sailed than a tremendous gale arose, 
and, during nine ds^s' tossing on the wintry sea, hourly 
destruction was imminent. But the queen never lost heart; 
like a true daughter of Henri lY., she comforted her ladies, 
who wailed incessantly, assuring them that '' les Beines 
d'Angleterre ne se noyent jamais." After a tempestuous 
fortnight, in which two of her vessels foundered, she was 
driven back to Schevening, but sailed again within a week, 
and landed at Burlington. Her perils by sea were over ; but 
those by land were yet to come. At 5 a.m. she was roused 
by the thunder of cannon and the rattle of shot. The 
Commons having impeached her of high treason (a charge 
in which the Lords refused to join), their admiral was 
endeavouring to take away her life. ** Before I was out of 
bed,** she writes to the king, ** the cannon-balls whistled so 
loud about me, that, both the next houses being beaten down, 
and two bullets having struck the . house wherein I slept, 
I clad me as I could, and ran, bare-foot and bare-legged, 
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to .some little distance, from the town, to take shelter in a 
flitchy like that at I^ewmarket.'** But before she had gone 
fSar, she remembered that an old and ugly dog, named 
''Mitte," whom she loved much, was left at the mercy of 
the. Parliamentary admiral, lying on the bed she had just 
quitted. Back she hied, and, rushing up- stairs, seized and 
carried off her fayourite, '' the balls singing round us, and 
a sergeant killed only twenty paces from me." In the 
ditch already mentioned, she and her ladies crouched 
down, the shots passing over their heads ; while one 
dangerous ball grazed the edge of the ditch, covering the 
fugitives with earth and stones, f At last the Admiral of 
Holland, the famous Van Tromp, sent the English fleet 
word that, if they ceased not^ he would fire upon them as 
enemies. So they gave over. 

In his indignation against Parliament, for first impeaching 
and then seeking to kill her whom, with manly simplicity, 
Charles always called *^ my wife,'' he now refused to acknow- 
ledge the Lords and Commons sitting at Westminster to 
be ^* a free Parliament.'' Be joined the army in the west, 

♦ In an illustrated copy of "Heath's Chronicles" (published 1663), 
Against the passage that " Queen Henrietta had risen from bed and got 
under a hill to save her life," is this marginal MS. note in a contem- 
porary hand," and was glad to rest in a poor woman's house ; where, 
being hungry, she caused some milk to be boyled for her, and said it 
was the sweetest meat she ever .did eat in her life. I heard it from 
her own lips.'* (Extracted from- Noies and Queries^ Fourth Series, 
March 28, 1868.) 

t Bossuet, in his fine oration at the funeral of Henrietta Maria, 
mentions the following fact. While the queen yet remamed near 
Burlington, one of the captains of the vessels which had bombarded 
her house was seized, tried by a military tribunsJ, condemned, and led 
out t6 die. The queen, meeting the procession, and learning that her 
loyal subjects were about to punish the man who had aimed at her 
life, exclaimed, " Ah I I have forgiven him I and as he did not kill me, 
he shall not be put to death on my account." Then turning to the 
captain, she entreated him not to persecute again one who would not 
harm lum when she could. So touched was the officer by her gener- 
osity, that he not only came over hunself to her cause, but persuaded 
many of his shipmates to join him in so doing. 
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and besieged Gloucester (August 10), a city wen-garri- 
soned and resolutely defended. But, fearing to risk an 
engagement with Essex, who was approaching to relieve 
the place with an army of superior strength, he raised the 
blockade and retired. Four days afterwards, having 
received an accession to his forces, he pursued the Parlia- 
mentary general, who was returning to London, as flEur as 
Newbury, where a bloody batde was fought, which lasted 
all day. Like Edgehill, the fierceness and courage of both 
sides failed to gain a decided victory, which each party 
claimed. But the loss of Boyalists of rank was unusually 
great, Lords Carnarvon and Sunderland being slain. 
Here, too, fell the devoted Falkland, one of the noblest 
and purest of the king's adherents, of whom his friend 
Clarendon says, that ''ever since the outbreak of this 
civil war he had fallen into deep dejection, even with 
sighs, moumfally ingeminating 'Peace, peace,' and de- 
claring that the very agony of foreseeing the calamities 
which his country must endure, took his sleep from him, 
and would soon break his heart. On the morning of the 
battle he had observed to a friend, ' I am weary of the 
times ; but I believe I shall be out of these miseries ere 
night.' Sore and sad was the loss at Newbury, but that 
of him was sorer far." * 

Falkland's cry for peace was echoed in London, where 
the Lords had come to resolutions upon a proposal of the 
king's, which were far more moderate than any previously 
entertained. But the Commons were resolute for war, and, 
though the popular cry was for a cessation of arms, and 
though women surrounded the house, demanding that the 
traitors who were against peace, especially " that rascal 

* Whitelocke mentions that among the banners taken hj the 
Parliamentary army at Newbury, was one which bore the figure of 
the Parliament House, with two traitors' heads standing on the top 
thereof, and beneath it the words ** JJt extra sic infra," which caused 
much irritation. 
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P^/' should be given np to ihem, to be torn in pieces, 
and though men ventnred to sing, even in London streets — 

" Plague take Fym and all his peers ; * 
Huzza for Prinoe Bupert and his Cavaliers ; " 

and though many of the Upper House, among whom was 
Lord Holland, left Parliament, and joined the king at Oxford, 
the Commons continued inflexible. Among other attempts to 
compel them to accept reasonable terms, and restore peace 
to the nation, was a conspiracy formed by the poet Waller, 
himself a member of the Lower House. But (May 81st) 
the plot was discovered, and WaUer, with a few others, was 
arrested. To save himself, he shamelessly sacrificed his 
friends — ^two of whom, Tomkins and Challoner, were hanged 
before their own doors ; while he, after abject and almost 
frantic submissions to Parliament, purchased from them 
his own pardon for dB10,000, the first time that a Parlia- 
ment was ever so bribed. 

Disappointed in their hope of rapidly crushing the king, 
the Houses now called to their aid the Scots, with whom 
they entered into a ''Solemn League and Covenant," 
binding themselves thereby, not only to aid each other in 
mutual defence, but also to extirpate Popery and Prelacy. 
The Scots, who hoped, by this alliance with the Puritans, 
to overthrow the Church of England and establish Presby- 
terianism in its room, eagerly accepted the overture, 
especially as it was accompanied with a subsidy of dB100,000. 
" Plus despots que les despots," this Presbyterian Parlia- 
ment of England, compared with whose bigotry that of 
Laud was as nothing, now insisted more vehemently on 
uniformity than even the Court of High Commission, by 
them destroyed, had done. They compelled all persons 
holding civil or military offices, and all beneficed clergy, to 

* On the 8ih December, 1643, Pym died. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, Parliament having voted a sum of money to pay his 
debts, and inter him with honour. 
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sign the Goyenant or give tip jibe^ app9iiitia6iii8, ao^ ^<^^ 
from their li^g0.^,0Op, some.saj oaaiiy.more, dergyivbeii, 
for refasing the oath.* , 

In Jannary^ 1644, " up to their Inees in snow," jihe 
Scots entered England with an army 40,000 strong, nnder 
the Earl of Leven, and in February took possession of 
Sunderland, where they were immediately blockaded by 
the Marquis of Newcastle. 

The king, perceiying the tempest which was. gathering 
from Scotland, sought aid from Ireland, where the Marquis 
of Ormond commanded 50,000 men. Cofncluding a peace 
with the Irish (September 15, 1643), Ormond. sent a 
large force, which landed at Mostyn, in North Wales, 
but was defeated at Nantwich (January 25, .1644) by 
Fairfax, who then joined the Scots, and laid siege to 
York, whither the Marquis of Newcastle had retired. But 
Prince Bupert was not far off. He had been engaged in 
relieving Latham House, which the heroic Charlotte .de la 
Tremouille, Countess of Derby, had held against a detach- 
ment of Fairfax's army from February to May. For 
eighteen weeks did this gallant lady make good her casile 
walls : herself pointing the cannon, and commanding from 
tower and barbican like a brave general. Her sole reply 
to the summons of Parliament *'to surrender her strong- 
hold, and submit herself to their mercies,", was that " the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel." t 

* Not only were they ezpeUed Irom their benefices and deprived of 
aU they possessed; even to household fnmitnre, but those clergy who 
were only plundered and tomed ont were the least iU-treated ; for 
many were so misused that they died, while hundreds perished in jaite 
or in the holds of ships where they were shut up. 

f Charlotte de la Tremonille was not the first lady in England who 
during the absence of a husband, had defended her mansion against 
an enemy. In the previous year, the wife of William Puzefoy, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, gallantly held Coldest Manor-house against Prince 
Bupert and 400 CavaUers. Her little garrison conssted of the bi»Te 
lady and her two daughters, her son-in-law, eight male servants, ^od 
a few females. Their sole arms were eight muskets, which the w(»nea 
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After triumphantly selieying Liktimm, Bapert, ynih his 
20,000 men, advanced upon York, from which Fairfax and 
Leven, raising ihe siege, retreated to Tadcaster, pursued 
by &B prince, in defiance of Lord Newcastle, the genemd 
in command at York, who counselled him not to hazard 
an engagement. But, ungoyemable as he was courageous. 
Prince Bupert was resolved to fight ; and the two armies 
met at Marston Moor. The sun was in the west when 
the prince gave the word, '* God and the King,'' and set 
on. Had it not been for Cromwell, who, for the first 
time, headed his Ironsides in a pitched battle, and who 
bore down upon the enemy with the cry of *' God for us," 
the issue would have probably been different. <For the 
right wing of the Parliamentary army was scattered like 
dust. But while the impetuous and rash Bupert was pur- 
suing and slaying the Scots cavalry, and while the infantry 
on each side were fighting with the sturdy resolution of 
Englishmen, Cromwell's charge decided the day.* The 
Boyalists fled, with the loss of 1,500 prisoners, more than 
100 banners (the prince's among them), and all their 
artillery and baggage. A remarkable circumstance is re- 
corded concerning this engi^ement. After Cromwell's 
Ironsides had completely routed the right wing of the 
Boyalists, and Lucas, who commanded the Boyalists' left 
wing, had equally discomfited the Parliamentary right wing, 
the two victorious parties, retreating from the pursuit, 



loaded and the men discharged from the windows. At length the 
house was set on fire, and would have heen destroyed had not ^e lady 
gone forth and claimed the protection of the Cavaliers. Prince Bupert 
respected her courage, and would not suffer her property to be 
plundered. 

* It was in this battle that Cromwell's troopers, from their invincible 
bravery, obtained their name of Ironsides. At the first play of the 
artillery, their leader narrowly escaped a cannon-ball, which almost 
grazed his head. For a moment his men thought him killed, but, 
instantiy recovering his self-possession, he said that *' a miss was as 
good as a mile.'' 
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faced each other, and renewed the combat more fiercely 
than ever. So that the face of the battle was counter- 
changed, the king's forces standing where those of the 
Parliament had been, and the latter occupying the same 
ground and the same front as those of the king when the 
battle had begun. Bupert retreated to Chester with the 
wreck of his army, and the Marquis of Newcastle, deeply 
aggrieved by the rejection of his advice, and seeing all 
his two years* labours lost in one day, flung up his com- 
mand, and retired to the Continent. 

On the 16th July, York surrendered to Fairfax, and on 
the 29th October the Scots took Newcastle. And thus 
the north, hitherto the Boyalists* stronghold, fell com- 
pletely into the hands of Parliament. 

Meanwhile the queen, afflicted with illness, and no 
longer able to act the *' She Majesty Generalissimo," as 
she had called herself in spring, was preparing to seek 
refuge in Exeter, whither Charles had summoned his 
faithful household physician to attend her, by this one 
emphatic line, *' Mayeme, for love of me, go to my wife. 
C. B.*' The king escorted her as far as Abingdon, where 
the royal pair parted ^* with streaming tears, and woe un- 
speakable," never to meet more on earth. After giving 
birth at Exeter to a princess, the ill-fated Henrietta Anne, 
the queen fl.ed to France (July 14th, 1644), broken in 
health, crushed in spirit, and destitute of aU things.* 

* By both Madame de la Fayette and Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
we are informed that when Henrietta Maria found that Easex was 
advancing upon Exeter, and had offered 50,000 crowns for her head, 
she, with a courage worthy of her father, Henry the Great, left her 
sick-bed, though less than a fortnight after her confinement, and, 
passing in disguise through a detachment of the Parliamentary army, 
tried to escape to the sea-coast. But three miles from the dty gate 
her strength failed, and she was compelled to take refuge in a hnt, 
where, under a heap of litter, and without a morsel of food, she lay 
for two days, hearing Essex's troopers pass her hiding-place swearing 
that they would carry the Frenchwoman's head to Parliament «"i<^ 
receive the offered reward. At nightfall of the second day she ven- 
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We mnst now return to the south and west. 

Early in this year (1644) the kmg had, by the advice 
of Hyde (Clarendon), summoned Parliament to meet at 
Oxford. Most of the Peers obeyed, but more than half 
of the Commons continued to sit at Westminster — ^the first 
time England had seen two Parliaments in session at once. 
This " shadow of a Parliament/' this ** mongrel/* this 
'' Anti-Parliament,*' as the House at Oxford was called, 
sat from January 22 to April 16, and after vain endeayours 
to bring about peace, it voted levies of men and money, 
and raised supplies by means of an excise. 

And now all moderate men having retired from the 
Commons House, their measures became more outrageous 
than ever. They had five armies (including the Scots), 
and 56,000 soldiers, under Essex, Waller, Manchester, 
and Fairfax. In April the two former generals coalesced,, 
and marched to besiege the king in Oxford; but, by a 
skilful manoeuvre, Charles secretly quitted the city by 
night, with aU his cavalry and a considerable body of 
infantry, and safely passing between the two hostile armies, 
fell back upon Worcester. He then suddenly returned, 
and after defeating Waller, who had parted company with 
Essex, at Cropredy Bridge, near Banbury (June 29), 
marched westward in pursuit of Essex. That general 
retreated into Cornwall. But finding himself surrounded 
by the Boyal troops, and in danger of utter ann i hilation, 



tared out, and, after spending the night in a wood, embarked in a 
friendly Datch vessel for France (June 30, 1644). The little bark was 
pmmied and fired upon hj a Parliamentary cruiser ; whereupon, seeing 
smaU chance of escape, she made the captain swear that he would fire 
the powder-magazine and destroy her and the ship together, rather 
than deliver her to the enemies of her husband. Just as the danger was 
most imminent, a French ship hove in sight, and the cruiser sheered off. 
StiU her perils were not over, for a storm beat her disabled craft over to 
the harbour of Dieppe. Nor was it till July 3rd that she found refuge 
on the coast of Brittany, 
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he effected hie escape to Plymouth bj sea. Hia infEoib^, 
under Skippon, gladly accepted the hpnonrable terms 
offered by the sovereign, and soitendered with all their 
arms, artillery, baggage, and ammunition ; while the 
cavalry, nndor cover of a thick nnst, slipped past the royal 
oatposts, and eluded pursiut. ' Essex owned that so great 
a blow had never be^Edlen his party. 

But the rebels quickly collected another army under the* 
Earl of Manchester, having wherewithal to pay them, 
which the king had not, and impressing men by means 
more arbitrary than he, in the worst periods of hiS: 
government, had ever used. With this army, Manchester, 
who had Oliver Cromwell as general of his horse, defeated* 
Charles at the second batUe of Newbury (Sunday, October 
27). Hotly as this action was contested, it fiuled, like 
several preceding ones, of producing any definitive 
results ; and Charles retired unmolested into winter 
quarters at Oxford. 

The autumn campaign of this year is memorable iox the 
first appearance of Robert Blake, afterwards the celebrated 
admiral ; he was now a colonel in the Parliamentaiy anny, 
and distinguished himself at the -capture of Taunton. 

Meanwhile, three loyal Scottish noblemen were raisiug 
the royal standard in the north : George Gordon, Marquis 
of Huntley ; Bandal McDonald, Earl of. Antrim ; and- 
James Graham, Earl of Montrose. The latter, aided by a 
body of Irish, discomfited Lord Elcho at Tippermuir, near 
Perth, and afterwards sacked Aberdeen (September 12). 

The year 1644 closed with the condemnation of Arch- 
bishop Laud for high treason (December 17). This aged 
prelate had lain four years in prison. The Scots and 
Presbyterians being the ruling interest in the two Houses, 
and the Covenant their idol, they resolved to send their old 
enemy to a bloody grave, and employed Prynne, who 
longed for revenge, and now repaid, tenfold, the intoler* 
ance with which he had himself been visited, to conduct 
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the prosecntion against him. Once, twice, even thrice 
was Laud brought to the Bar of the Honse, and charged, 
though both his life and death belied the accusation, with 
labouring to introduce Popery and subvert the rights of 
Parliament. He defended himself with skill and spirit, 
and with the courage which iniiocence and integrity alone 
can give. As no evidence of guilt, though sought for 
with malignant industry, could be found, Prynne suddenly 
entered one night the Archbishop's chamber in the Tower, 
while he was in bed, and abstracted from his pocket his 
Prayer-book and private diary, which, a contemporary 
writer states, he afterwards published, with infamous addi- 
tions of his own. 

When Laud became aware that this base and illegal act 
had received the sanction of Parliament, and that his own 
papers would be used as evidence against him, he made igto 
complaint, but answered the inquiry of a friend how he 
fared in his long imprisonment, by saying, ** I bless God 
that none of my troubles, not even this, hath deprived me 
of an hour's rest." The Lords feebly strove to prevent 
the shedding of the old man's blood ; it was not till after 
long delay that they concurred in his condemnation, and 
even then only seven voted on the question; the rest, 
from too much shame or too little courage, absenting 
themselves from the House. 

When the fatal sentence was communicated to the 
archbishop, apprehensive as he had always shown himself 
of a violent death, he received it with composure and 
fortitude. ** No one," said he, "can.be more willing 
to send me out of the world than I am to be gone." 
He passed to the scaffold as to a triumph ; and the 
bitter revilings of the mob, who hooted him to the last 
moment, could, not ruffle his serenity nor disturb hopes 
which were not of this world. Observing, through a 
chink of the boards, that some persons, who were below 
.the scaffold, stood directly under the block, he requested 
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thatihey might be removed, ''for I would not," said lie, 
'' that my blood should fall on the heads of the people." 
He then delivered what he called his last sermon : in 
which, after vindicating the king from the charge of 
Popery, he declared himself as sound a Protestant as 
any man present.* Kneeling down, he prayed for his 
sovereign and the realm of England, as well as for his own 
eternal salvation, through the merits of the Bedeemer, and, 
laying his head on the block, gave the signal to the 
executioner by saying, aloud, ** Lord, receive my soul.*' 
His head was severed at one blow. 

This prelate's character is thus described by Whitelocke : 
'* He was too full of fire, though just and good. His lack 
of experience in State matters, and his too much zeal 
for the Church, would have set the nation in a blaze.''t 
Only seven days before his death, the Liturgy of the 
Church of England had been abolished by Act of Parlia- 

* The clironiclers say that when Sir John Clotworthy, one of tiie 
Pnritans who were upon the scaffold, asked Land what text of Scriptnre 
was comfortable to die with, the aged prelate calmly replied, " Cnpio 
dissoM et esse cum Christo.^' " A good desire," was the reply ; " but 
there must be a foundation for that assurance." " No man can express 
it," said Laud, " it is to be found within." " But," continued the per- 
tinacious Clotworthy, " it is founded upon a word, though, and that 
word should be known." "It is the knowledge of Jesus, and that 
alone," was the reply. Then Laud, turning to the headsman, gave him 
money, saying, " Here, honest friend, God forgive thee ; and do thine 
office upon me in mercy." He then kneeled down, said one more 
prayer, made the sign, and one blow sufficed. Some friends carried 
the body to Barking churchyard and there interred it, reading over it 
the service in that liturgy for which he had laid down his life. 

t Of this prelate, Fuller writes that he was admirable in his naturals, 
blameless in his morals, strict and godly in his whole life and conversa- 
tion. But, though gentle and amiable in his intercourse with those 
whom he loved and esteemed, he was uncourteous, nay, sometimes 
haughty and even rude, *^ the which caused him to be little liked of 
people in general." Had he borne in mind the saying of Henry lY. : — 

" Parole douce, et main k bonnet, 
Ne coiifce rien, et bon est," 

he might have worn his head on his shoulders to the end. 
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ment ; and the Seots and the Londoners had held a soSemn 
thanksgiying for '' the happy change.'' Bat their thanks- 
givings were somewhat premature; for a long existing 
schism, which had daily gathered strength in the last two 
years, now became so formidable as to threaten to convert 
all their rejoicings into woe. The celebrated Assembly of 
Divines, convened by Parliament at Westminster (June, 
1648), had framed a Calvinistic and Presbyterian model, 
both of doctrine and discipline, to which, as we have seen^ 
Parliament adhered, and which it imposed on all under 
its control. Now, however, arose the party called Inde- 
pendents, which, Hke the mighty stone in Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision, was expected to break its enemies in pieces, and 
fill the whole earth. The name of this sect correctly de- 
scribed its tenets, for it held that each congregation formed 
a separate and complete Church ; that all men, ordained or 
unordained, were equally free to act as clergymen, to 
preach, pray in public, and open the Scriptures ; and that 
the civil power had no authority in matters of religion. 
Among its ranks were some of the ablest men of the time, 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
Oliver St. John, and others. Their political system was 
republican. With surly pride they sought nothing short 
of entire supremacy for their own party ; and, in order to 
obtain it, they set themselves to overthrow the monarchy, 
and even the aristocracy, resolutely adhering to the maxim, 
that whosoever draws the sword on the sovereign should 
throw away the scabbard. As their first step, Oliver 
formally accused the Earl of Manchester of backwardness 
in the fields averring that, unless the war were more 
vigorously prosecuted^ the people would no longer endure 
it, but would enforce the House to a dishonourable peace. 
This speech brought the struggle between the Presbyterians 
and Independents to an issue. Manchester recriminated ; 
and Essex and the Scottish Commissioners^ who had long 
been secretly caballing against Cromwell^ demanded of 

H 
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Parliament thai he shonld be proceeded against as ar 
disturber of the public peace, and an incendiary. 

At length, at the instance of Cromwell himself, wbo> 
dictated the measnre, the House of Commons passed' 
an Act, called the Self-denying Ordinance, which excluded 
every member of both Houses from any office, civil or 
military (December 21). The army was then (to use- 
the phrase of the day) put on a new model. It was com- 
posed almost exclusively of Independents. Essex and 
Manchester were excluded. Sir Thomas Fairfax, whose 
commission, be it remarked, no longer ran, like those of 
Essex (and of Manchester), in the name of the king and 
Parliament, but in that of the Parliament alone, was made 
Commander-in-Chief, and, by his desire (the self-denying 
ordinance being set aside in his favour)^ Cromwell was 
appointed Lieutenant-General and Commander of the 
Horse. ** Thus," as a chronicler expresses it, " did the 
Independents cut the grass (? the ground) from under the 
Presbyterians' feet." 

During these proceedings, negotiations for peace were 
carried on at Uxbridge, where a conference was opened 
(January 80), and a truce for twenty days was arranged. 
But from the first there seemed small hope of success ; for 
the Puritans, besides insisting on the total abolition of 
Episcopacy, the Liturgy, and all Church ceremonies, for 
which they would substitute the Presbyterian form of 
worship, also demanded the absolute control of the army 
and navy, and the settlement, by their authority, of Ireland. 
The king, on the other side, though tenderly compassion- 
ate of his bleeding people, and willing to make great con* 
cessions, because he desired nothing so much as a speedy 
peace, refused to yield one hair's-breadth in the points 
referring to religion, pleading that his conscience forbade 
him to abandon the Church which he had sworn to main- 
tain. He was also much displeased at the exceptions 
taken by Parlifunent to several persons belonging to the 
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eonrt and the royal army. Among these were his nephews, 
Princes Rupert and Manriee, who^ being present when 
their names were read as excepted persons, laughed 
loudly, at which the king bade them be quiet ; from all 
which it might be evident that the difficulties raised by 
Parliament caused much chagrin to his Majesty, and 
checked the graciousness of his purposes. 

The exorbitancy of the Parliamentary demands, and, 
alas I the insincerity of the king's concessions, — ^for his. 
father's boasted kingcraft seems to have influenced his 
conduct and led him to promise what he never meant to> 
grant, — ^not only broke off the negotiations, but left both 
parties more distrustful and inveterate towards each other 
than ever. It was suspected that Charles* vacillation, 
conceding one day what he recalled the next, might be due 
to a communication from Montrose, who had obtained 
great successes in the Highlands. After remaining some 
weeks in concealment, he had suddenly re-appeared, 
ravaged the lands of the Marquis of Argyle, the Parlia- 
mentary Lieutenant of Scotland, defeated him at Inverlochy, 
and sacked Elgin and Dundee. Montrose, in his letter, 
earnestly besought the king not to treat with his rebel 
subjects, unless they would disband and submit to his 
royal mercy and pardon ; " For give me leave,** said he, 
'* in all humility, to assure your Majesty that, through 
God's blessing, I am in the fairest hopes of reducing this 
kingdom to perfect obedience.** This communication 
arrived during the last night but one of the conference ; 
and, when the following day expired without anything 
being concluded, the Commons peremptorily recalled their 
commissioners, declared the truce at an end, and the war 
blazed out again with the greatest fniy in both parties. 

The campaign of 1645 promised some advantage to the 
Boyal cause. Charles marched from Oxford early in May, 
relieved Chester on the 15th, and seized Leicester on the 
81st. On receiving this intelligence, Fairfax, who had 

H 2 
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besieged Oxford during the king's absence, marched in 
porsnit of the Boyal army ; while Charles, taming back to 
relieve Oxford, eneoontered the Parliamentary general at 
Naseby, near Market Harborongh (June 14th). Here, on 
the broad moor, an action took place, which for ever 
%annihilated the king's fortunes, and after which he 
virtually ceased to be a sovereign. 

Prince Eupert and his brother commanded the right 
wing of the Boyal army. Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, 
-and the king in person the centre. 

The reserves were under Lord lindsey, son of the 
:general killed at Edgehill, and Sir Jacob Astley. The right 
wing of the Parliamentary force was led by Cromwell, the 
left by Ireton, the centre by Fairfax and SMppon, and the 
reserves by Colonels Bainsborough, Hammond, and Pryde. 
Scarcely had the battle began, when Ireton's troops fell into 
utter confusion at the furious onslaught of Prince Bupert ; 
and Ireton himself was wounded and taken prisoner, though 
he contrived to escape during the day. On the other hand, 
Langdale's horse fled before Cromwell's battle-cry of 
^' Crod is our strength." More prudent than Eupert, Crom- 
well contented himself with scattering his enemy, with- 
out losing time in the pursuit, and finding Fairfax, whose 
helmet had been broken by a shot, and who was riding, 
bareheaded, from rank to rank, and Skippon wounded, 
though the brave old man, with characteristic courage, 
refused to be borne from the field so long as there was one 
floldier to stand by him, he fell, with his Ironsides, upon 
the king's centre, and) driving them before him, retrieved 
the fortunes of the day. When Prince Eupert, who had 
been chasing and slaying Ireton's squadrons, returned, too 
late, to the field, it was to find, as at Edgehill and 
Marston Moor, that idl was lost. Vainly had the un- 
happy sovereign placed himself at the head of his guards, 
saying, '* One more charge, gentlemen, and we recover the 
day ; " none could be brought to rally ; they turned their 
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horses and spurred away, each shifting for himself. 
Clarendon thus explains the cause of their flight : — ^As 
the king moved forward- at the head of the column, the 
Earl of Gamwathi who was riding beside him, suddenly 
laid hands on the bridle of his Majesty's horse, and 
swearing two or three full-mouthed Scottish oaths (for of 
that nation was he), and crying, ** Will you go upon your 
death in an instant ?'' turned the steed round, and, ere the 
king could understand his meaning or pluck the bridle 
from bis grasp, the guards had wheeled round and fled. 

The battle was over, the rebels' victory complete. 
** The new noddle,^' as the Royalists contemptuously 
termed the '* newly modelled " Parliamentary army, had 
proved itself even more formidable than its predecessor ; 
and Cromwell, in a letter to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, thus describes the engagement : '* We, 
after three hours of fightings very doubtful, at last routed 
the king's army, and killed and took about 5,000 ; very 
many officers, of what quality we yet know not; also 
about 200 carriages, all he had ; and all his guns, being 
twelve in number." 

But a booty more precious than guns, or even prisoners, 
fell tiiat day into the hands of Parliament. It was the 
king's private cabinet,* which disclosed secrets of deeper 
ii\jury to his cause than any victory of his enemies : 
furnishing the Parliament with evidence of his determina- 
tion to rule England by absolute power, to call in the aid 
of foreign princes to subdue his rebellious subjects, and to 

* Claiendon says : ^' In the king's cabinet were copies of his letters 
to the queen, writ with great delicacy and fondness, and giving a 
very adyantageons idea both of his Majesty's genius and morals. 
These, after their barbarous usage, Parliament published in prints, 
setting forth so much of them as they thought would improve the 
prejudices against their Majesties, and suppressing those parts which 
would have, vindicated them from aspexsionfl." So clear was the king's 
conscience as to the contents of this cabinet, that in a letter to 
Secretary Nicholas he says, " I thank Gtod that, as a good Protestant 
and an honest man, I need blush for none of those papers." 
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free the Papists from every restraint, on condition of their 
giving him such assistance as should reinstate him on the 
throne. The slaughter at Nasehy was terrific : the best 
blood of the Cavaliers bedewed the broad moor, and no 
cruelty was unpractised that day ; for in the pursuit about 
a hundred women were slain, some being the wives of 
officers of rank. 

** When all was done that man conld do, 
And all was done in vain, " 

the king quitted the field, with Cromwell's cavalry 
thundering in his rear. He had fought his last battle, as 
he ever had fought, with the conduct of a prudent general 
and the valour of a stout soldier ; and now he wandered, 
without where to lay his head. In his journal, that beau- 
tiful and touching memorial of his afi^ctions, are the 
following entries: ''Lay in the field all night.'' And 
again, '' Bode hard all night." Once, after being in the 
saddle from six a.m. till midnight, he dismissed his loyal 
followers with these pathetic words: '' Gentlemen, farewell ; 
go you and take your rest ; you have homes to dwell in 
and families to love and live with ; but I have none, my 
horse is waiting for me to travel all night." Nor was he 
better off for food than rest, liie journal notes, for several 
successive days, '' No dinner," and sometimes, '' Dinner in 
the field." Again, he often fitsted entirely, '' my rebellious 
subjects not having left me enough from my revenue to 
keep me from starving." One entry is : '' Sunday, no food ; 
a cruel day." But often as the ill-fiEtted king was thrown 
upon the compassion of his lowliest subjects, often as he 
sought refuge in *' a very poor man's house," or '' with a 
very poor widow," never was he, never has any Stuart been, 
betrayed by any individual of the lower class. At length, 
after perils and privations innumerable, he took refrige in 
Wales. And there, while Fairfax overran the north, and 
Cromwell, whose military talent became daily more con- 
spicuous, reduced the midland counties, the Scots advanced 
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upon him from the north, and, after a vain attempt to 
relieve Chester (September 28), and having witnessed, 
&om a tower on the city walls, the defeat of his troops at 
Bowton Heath, he at length made his way with the relics 
of his broken army to Oxford ; where (November 5) he 
shut himself up for the winter, after the most grievous 
march that king ever was exercised on. All now seemed 
against him. From the battle of Naseby, nought was in 
his favour. By it the Parliament was put in possession 
of all the strong towns of the kingdom : Leicester, Bridge- 
water, Sherborne, Bath, Exeter, Pontefract, Scarborough, 
Winchester, and Chester. Even Bristol, which Prince 
Eupert had boasted he could hold for four months, was by 
him surrendered to Fairfax after a feeble defence of only as 
many days, thereby completing the king's ruin (September 
11, 1645); and the king, in the bitterness of his heart 
and disappointment of his hopes, revoked all the prince's 
nulitary conunissions, and ordered him to quit the country. 

The last hopes of the Eoyal cause in Scotland were finally 
extinguished at Philiphaugh; where the gallant Earl of 
Montrose, who had routed Argyle and the Covenanters at 
Auldearn, Alferd, and Kilsyth, and gained in all seven great 
victories, was signally defeated by Leslie, and nearly 
annihilated. He escaped, with two of his followers, from 
the bloody field ; but all the prisoners taken by the Scotch 
were butchered in cold blood: and even some women, 
captured several days after the fight, were, it is said, 
drowned by order of the Covenanting preachers, without 
any form of trial. 

The king was now left alone, with none to befriend or 
counsel him. Stung to the heart by the pusillanimity, some 
say the treachery, of his nephew, a mortification sharper 
than any which his enemies had inflicted : separated from 
tJl his family, for the Prince of Wales had obeyed his 
commands and escaped beyond seas, and his younger 
children had fallen into the hands of Parliament : his dis- 
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organised koops reduced to ft few hundreds, terrible only 
when plundering, and resolute only in running away (suck 
is Clarendon's account of them) : nothing could be more 
doleful than the king's situation while abiding at Oxford. 
To add to his calamities, he received tidings, from Stow- 
in-the-Wolds, of the defeat of his faithful follower, 
Lord Astley, who, at the head of 8,000 Cavaliers, was on 
his way to " the loyal city." The brave old general was 
taken prisoner; and as, wearied and wounded, he sat 
upon a drum which the soldiers had brought him t6 rest 
on, he thus addressed the captains of the Parliamentary 
army, who respectfully gathered round him, to gaze upon 
the hero of so many battles : ** My masters, you have done 
your work and may now go play, unless you fall out among 
yourselves." When the ominous words were repeated to 
the unhappy king, whose afibirs were now going fast to 
ruin in every quarter, he observed, with a sigh, " Too true." 
Once more did he renew his propositions to Parliament — 
propositions which he trusted might yet be the basis of a 
happy and well-grounded peace; but his overtures met 
with no response. Nor were the negotiations more suc- 
cessful which he opened with the Scots and Independents. 
Lastly, when he offered to return to Whitehall and treat 
with Parliament in person, provided they would grant him 
and his attendants a safe-conduct, they not only refused, 
but issued orders for taking him prisoner if he approached 
London. In other words, they required him to surrender 
at discretion. 

Undei: these circumstances, and having the greatest 
horror of falling alive into the hands of Fairfax, who was 
drawing nearer and nearer to Oxford, Charles determined 
to throw himself upon the generosity of his countrymen, 
the Scots, trusting they would be moved to pity by the 
sight of their native prince fleeing to them in the 
extremity of his distress. Before quitting, for the last 
time, his place of refuge, he wrote thus to Lord Digby : 
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'* Assure all my Mends that, if I can no longer live a king, 
J will die like a gentleman, without doing aught to make 
honest men blush for me." To his wife he addressed 
these pathetic words : '* I conjure thee, by thy constant 
love td me, that, if I miscarry and be taken by the rebels, 
that thou continue, for Prince Charles, the same efforts 
thou hast done for me ; and, like thy father's own daughter, 
instead of whining over my misfortunes in silence and 
retirement, do thou vigorously aid our son to recover his 
rights:'' 

At midnight, Sunday, April 26, 1646, the king, dis- 
guised as the servant of Ashbumham, the groom of his 
chambers, and atten<ied only by him and by his honest and 
plain-dealing chaplain, Dr. Hudson, who had previously 
shorn from the royal head the love-lock, that well-known 
badge of a Cavalier, he escaped from Oxford, and, after a 
sorrowful and hazardous journey, reached the Scotch 
head-quarters at Newcastle (May 5). 

Here the king was received with protestations of 
loyalty and joy unspeakable, that he should have so 
honoured their army as to think it worthy of his presence. 
But the night had not passed ere he was made to feel that 
he was a priscmer. A guard, called a guard of honour, 
was stationed at his door, and as he was in the act of 
giving them the watch-word for the night, he was in- 
terrupted by grim old Leslie : *^ Pardon me, sire," said 
he, '^ I am the oldest soldier here : your Majesty will 
permit me to undertake that duty." Next morning he 
was required to order the surrender to Parliament of all 
his garrisons ui England and also in Dublin, leaving bim 
no place in his realm that he might call his own ; and to 
command Montrose to lay down his arms.* He was 
vehemently, and even with menaces, pressed to take the 

* ** At the same time," says Wishart, "he sent to desire his faithful 
adherent, Hontroee, to flee and provide for his own safety.*' Montrose 
then quitted the kingdom. 
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Covenant, to consent to the destrnotion of the Chnrch of 
England, and the substitution of Presbyterianism ; and he 
was shortly involved in a controversy on Church matters 
with a Presbyterian divine called Henderson,* in which 
controversy Charles not only showed much learning, but 
sincere attachment to the Protestant Church of England. 
Daily, during the eight months in which he remained in 
the hands of the Scots (May, 1646, to January 30, 1647), 
did he repent more and more the step he had taken. It 
might have been that a king, deprived of throne, freedom, 
wife, and children, would have been compassionated under 
any circumstances, or, at least, treated with the respect 
due to misfortune. But the sour and surly Covenanters, 
lacking taste and humanity alike, insulted him with 
reproaches on his misgovemment with their unfeeling 
exhortations and pulpit insolence. The following anecdote 
is well known : One day, the king being present, the 
preacher, after setting before him his iniquities, selected, 
as part of the service, the 52nd Psalm, which commences— 

" Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 
Thy wicked deeds to praise ?/* 

As he gave out these words, in a sharp and acrimonious 

voice, all eyes were turned on the captive monarch ; who, 

rising, with dignity and meekness, touching even to the 

fanatical zealots around him, besought them to join with 

him in the 56th Psalm — 

" Have meicy, Lord, on me, 
For men would me deyonr." 

* From Echard we learn that Henderson thus spake of the king : 
" I do declare, before Gk)d and the world, that I found his Majesty the 
most intelligent man I ever spoke with. I was astonished at the 
solidity and quickness of his reasons and replies, and his so great 
knowledge; while the sweetness of his disposition was such, that 
whatfloeyer I said was weU taken. Never did I meet with a disputant 
of so calm and mild a temper, which convinced me that such could not 
have been without an extraordinary measure of the Divine grace. I 
dare to say, that had his advice been followed, all the bloodshed and 
rapine that have been committed would have been prevented/' 
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The congregation sided with' the king, and the latter 
P8al^l was sung. 

Bat, painful as was his position in Scotland — so painful 
that he wrote to the queen, '* I never knew what it was to 
be so barbarously treated before, and to have such rude 
pressures against my conscience " — and hard as were the 
terms which the Scotch would force upon him, the 
demands of the English Parliament were harder still. 
Not only the adoption of the Covenant,! the abolition of 
Episcopacy, and establishment of Presbyterianism were 
required, but also the command of the military for twenty 
years, and the exclusion of ten of his most faithful 
adherents &om the amnesty. His consent or refasal was 
peremptorily demanded within ten days. Before, however, 
this term had expired, they devised a plan for obtaining 
possession of his person, and at the same time ridding 
themselves of the Scotch, whose reception of the king had 
excited their indignation, and whom they had more than 
once requested to retire to their own land. Had they 
dared, they would have driven their old allies back at the 
sword's point. But, as Leslie refused to quit England till 
the arrears due to his army had been paid, and for the 
more safety of his. prize retreated to Newcastle; and, as 
little could be gained by provoking the wary old soldier to 
go farther and farther north, so long as he retained the 
royal captive in his own power, they entered into a 
negotiation with the army to deliver up their prisoner for a 
large sum of money. 

Many and long were the debates on this head, much 
the haggling as to the price. <^ An evil deed was it, and 
evilly done ; for the money was raised by the sale of the 
bishops' lands." At length, to their eternal disgrace, the 
Scots, for the sum of £400,000, betrayed the king who 
trusted to their honour and fled to them in his hour of 
peril, into the hands of his enemies (January dOth, 1647), 
and having, by filling their pockets, quieted their con- 
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scienoes, they returned homoi laden with plander> rejoicing 
in their good fortnne, and execrated by all honest men. 

When the tidings of this disgraeefdl bai^ain^ concecmng 
which the king jnstly remarked, << I am bought and sold : 
shame that my price was so &r higher than my Saviour's," 
was first communicated to Charles, he was playing at chess; 
so great was his self-command, that he continued the game 
without revealing, either by countenance xa manner, the 
distressing nature of the intelligence. To the entreaties 
of many Scots nobles that he would flee north into the 
Highlands, where thousands of hearts were his own^ he 
replied, with a mournful smile, '^ I think it more honourable 
to go with those who have bought, than to remain with 
those who have sold- me.'* 

On the 9ih February, 1647, escorted by a strong guard 
of horse, and accompanied by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners who were sent to take him in charge, he was re- 
moved from Newcastle to one of his own royal residences, 
Holmby, near Althorpe, Northamptonshire; ''the whole 
country flocking to behold him, many with tears and 
prayers for his safety, and even the most adverse compas- 
sionating his fallen estate.'' Such is the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who, with another gentleman named 
Hiarrington, was selected by Parliament to wait upon him, 
and who soon, be it observed, became one of his most de- 
voted adherents. At Holmby, the king was kept in close 
custody,, cut off from all his Mends and family, deprived 
of every one of his old servants, and even refused the 
ministrations of his chaplains, because they had not taken 
the Covenant. The cost of his household was defrayed by 
the sacrilegious coining into money the altar plate at 
Whitehall. 

With the imprisonment of the king ended the first civil 
war. 

In the previous summer Oxford had surrendered to 
Fairfax, and ere the close of the year all the Boyal garri- 
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sons were in the possession of Parliament^ except Harlech 
Castle, which held oat till March 80, 1647. As Harlech 
was the last stronghold to open its gates to the ret>els, so 
was the venerable Marquis of Worcester, nearly eighty- 
five years of age, who defended his mansion of Baglan 
till reduced to the utmost extremity, the last man in Eng- 
land to lay down his arms. 

By the death (September 16) of Lord Essex, who is 
declared by Clarendon to have lived long enough to regret 
the part he had taken against his sovereign, and to bQ 
more anxious to restore the king to power than he had 
ever bee^i to exalt the Parliament, the moderate party was 
much diminished, and the small remains of authority still 
belonging to the House of Peers nearly extinguished. 

Fearful changes were impending, darker days at hand, 
and fiercer men and fiercer measures hastening on. 

" XJtmm honun mayis, aocipe." 
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PART IV. 

From the deliyering np of the King to Parliament by the Scots (Jannazy 
30, 1647), to his execution (January 30, 1649). 

The first civil war was over. The king had absolved his 
followers from their allegianee ; and Parliament had now 
no foe to fear, save the very troops through whose assistance 
they had climbed to this pitch of power. Three days after 
the king's arrival at Holmby they took steps to get rid of 
the army by sending part to Ireland and disbanding the 
rest, dismissing every officer above the rank of colonel, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax alone excepted. 

Then, in the true and narrow spirit of Presbyterianism, 
holding every sectary, no less than every prelatist, to be 
enemies to all godliness, they insisted apon the officers 
taking the Covenant and conforming to Pi*esbyterianism. 
This was a blow directly aimed at the Independents, and 
especially at Cromwell and Ireton, who were now closely 
united, through the marriage of Ireton with Cromwell's 
eldest daughter. 

But while Parliament was thus bent on carrying matters 
with a high hand, the army was no less determined on the 
same course. The soldiers had learned the dangerous 
lesson, that might, not right, shoi^d rule. They felt their 
power, and resolutely refused to be broken up, unless their 
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arrears were paid. Persuading Fairfax to advance upon 
London, with the avowed intent of overawing Parliament, 
they addressed, from their head-qaarters at Saffron Walden, 
an imperions petition to the House, demanding that their 
dues be forthwith discharged. At first Parliament re- 
turned aii equaUy imperious reply, declaring all confcemed 
in promoting the petition to be enemies to the State and 
disturbers of the public peace. But their denunciations 
were disregarded. They had only conquered their 
sovereign to find fresh masters in their own servants^ 
who were now *^ rising against them and tumbling them 
from their high state." They had evoked spirits whom 
they could not lay, and a tempest which was beyond their 
control. Accordingly they were fain to conciliate, and 
sent Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, '^ to make 
offers to the army- and inquire into their distempers.'* 
The expedient was unfortunate, because these very men 
had been the secret fomentors of the discontent. By their 
suggestion a council of officers was appointed after the 
model of the House of Lords, and two delegates were chosen 
from the privates of each company to represent the House 
of Commons. This military Parliament, who were styled 
" adjutators," or by ajiappy periphrasis agitators^ at once 
drew up a statement of their grievances, which Parliament 
vainly tried to compose by ordering the payment of eight 
weeks* arrears. ''It is eight times eight weeks' arrears 
we want," was the reply. After more than one petition 
and counter-petition, a rendezvous of all the soldiers was 
arranged to take place at Nevnnarket, to deliberate on 
matters ; and meanwhile it was secretly resolved by the 
leaders of the Commons, that when Cromwell, who was 
considered the head of the disaffected party, should come 
next day to the House, he should be arrested and sent to 
the Tower. But Cromwell, having heard of this plan, got 
hastily and secretly out of town, and, while it was scarce 
light, rode, his horse all of a foam, without stop or stay, to 
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Triploe Heath, where was the camp. The soldieni 
welcomed him with delight, aixd he was instanUy invested 
with supreme command. lEre break of day that «ame 
morning, a memorable scene had taken place in North- 
amptonshire, where Cromwell had formed ihe aadacions 
design of seizing the king's person. On the preceding 
afternoon it was rumoured that a large and suspicious- 
looking body of cavalry was on its way to Holmby ; and at 
midnight the tramp of horse was heard, and a party of 
500, it is even said 1,000, troopers surrounded the house. 
The leader demanded admittance. To the inquiry what 
what was his name ? his office ? his errand ? he replied 
that his name was Joyce, that he was a comet in Fairfax's 
body-guard, and that his errand was a message to the king. 
"From whom ? " demanded the commandant of the garri^ 
son. ** From myself," was the reply ; and when the officer 
laughed, he was told by Joyce that.it was ** no laughing 
matter." ** This impudent ruf&an," formerly a tailor, was 
now one of the most furious agitators in the whole army. 
It was in vain that the commissioners^ who had charge of 
the king, ordered the garrison to stand to their arms and 
defend the place, for the men on duty flung open the 
gates and bade the soldiers welcome. Having entered and 
posted sentinels over the commissioners' apartments, Joyce 
hastened, with cocked pistol, to the royal chamber. By 
the king's desire he was admitted, " and spake with his 
Majesty a brief space, but without disclosing his errand." 
Early in the morning, with much confidence and few 
words, he told the sovereign that he must prepare to go 
with him immediately, for that he was come to remove him 
from Hohnby. "Whither ? " " To the army," was the 
reply. 

" Your warrant ?" 

"Yonder,'' exclaimed the rude soldier, pointing to the 
well^armed^ well -mounted, and well -accoutred iaroopers 
who were drawn up in the inner court of the castle. 
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^' Yonr warrant/' said the king, smiling, '< is writ in fair 
characters, legihle without spelling. A company of as 
handsome, proper gentlemen as I have seen a great while/' 

He then prepared for the jonmey ; hut, before mounting 
his horse, he told the soldiers that force must be employed 
to remove him, unless he were promised that nothing 
should be required of him contrary to his conscience or 
honour. 

<^ Nothing," they exclaimed, as with one voice. 

Charles then yielded himself up, and within an hour 
was on his way to the army. Echard tells us that when 
Cromwell, the great manager of this coup d'etat, learned 
its success, he joyously exclaimed, ''Now that I have the 
king in my hands, I have the Parliament in my pocket.'' 

On the 5th June, 1647, the same day on which the 
king reached the head-quarters of Fairfax, the appointed 
rendezvous took place at Triploe Heath, near Newmarket, 
and it resulted in a solemn engagement on the part of the 
soldiers not to suffer themselves to be disbanded. They 
then advanced upon London, preceded by a letter signed 
by Fairfax, Cromwell, and eleven other officers, and 
addressed to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in which, 
after declaring their '' good affection to the City and desire 
for peace, provided ye assist not that wicked party, which 
would embroil us and the realm," they demanded a 
settlement of the kingdom on the basis provided by 
Parliament before they took up arms. 

On June 13 a respectful answer was sent to their 
head-quarters at St. Albans, requesting them, at the same 
time, not to approach the capital; and an order was 
issued for fortifying London. But, emboldened by the 
awe they had inspired, the soldiers proceeded to impeach 
of high treason eleven principal members of the Lower 
House, all of whom were known to be zealous Presby- 
terians, and to have voted the military petitioners 
*^ enemies to the State." The City and Parliament were in 

I 
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consternation, especially as Fairfax, wlio was not to be 
trifled with, was drawing nearer and nearer to the 
metropolis, and had now taken tip his position at 
Uxbridge. Hopeless of resisting 21,000 armed men, 
Parliament yielded. The obnoxious members, of whom 
Cromwell had said to Ludlow, "these men Will never 
leave the House till the soldiers pull them out by the 
ears,'' were removed ; the statute which had voted the 
jinilitary petitioners " public enemies '* was erased &om 
the journal-book, the new fortifications demolished, and 
commissioners appointed to regulate the affairs of the 
kingdom with fiill satisfaction to the troops. Upon which 
the Lord General fell back to Beading. This was the 
first instance of Parliament's submission to the all- 
powerful army. But it was not the last. 

This breach between the civil and military power 
continued for more than three months, embittered and 
complicated by religious differences between Presbyterians 
and Independents. The two Houses, as we have seen, 
belonged to the Presbyterian persuasion ; but the army 
was mainly composed of Independents ; and the steel-clad 
reasoners, who, according to Milton, regarded — 

" New Presbyter as but old priest, writ large," 

were as impatient of Presbyterian as of Episcopal 
supremacy; and were, moreover, according to Jeremy 
Taylor, <^ men of such bitterness against those who differ 
from them, that it were as well plough the sands, or till 
the air, as persuade doctrines of peace, charity, forgive- 
ness, and permission mutual, to such unquiet souls." 

During all this time the king was with the forces; 
treated by them with greater consideration than while 
under the rigorous confinement of Parliament, or the 
insincere protection of the Scots. His fnends had access 
to him; he was allowed to correspond with the queen; 
his chaplains were rest(»red, and he was permitted the use 
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of the Liturgy and the service ci ihe Church. He had, 
moreover, the delight of emhracing hi« chfldren ; and 8ii? 
John Berkeley assures ns that Cr6m>«rell, who was present 
at one of these interviews, described it to him- as' the 
tenderest sight he ever beheld, i^d wiept plentifnllj a;t the* 
remembraiTce, saying, that never was imlin'So abrtSed as he 
in his sinister opinions of the kibg, whom- hethonght tO' 
be << the uprightest and most conscientious man of the 
three kinfgdoms." 

But this happy state of affairs was- shortly ended byihe 
approaching crisis between Parliament and th6 aiiny. At 
the instance of the latter, the command of the militia had 
been ceded to them, and its Presbyterian officers had been 
superseded by Independents of their own choosing. 
This change was vehemently resented - by the London 
apprentices; who, with a loose and disorderly rabble, 
besieged the House of Commons; and compelled them to 
reverse their votes, clamorously demanding that the king 
should be invited to return to his capital with all honour, 
freedom, and safety. Upon this Fairfax again advanced 
upon London, and encamped his troops, 20,000 strong, on 
Hounslow Heath. He was joined' by Manchester and 
Lenthall, the Speakers of the two Houses, who bitterly 
complained of the violence put upon" them by the mob, 
and demanded the protection of the military. Armi6d' 
with this show of constitutional authority^ the troops, 
with laurel in their hats, like conquerors, entered London, 
and, after escorting the Speakers' to Westminster and 
levelling the lines that had been iJirown up/about the Cify, 
restored to the Lidependents' the commiakid of thd militia^ 
and placed the whole government in their Hands, Parlia- 
ment quietly submitting, and rescintiing all its votes 
against the army. And thu^ Parliament reaped what it 
had sowed, being treated by the army as it had treated 
the king, and especially in this respect, that th^ more was 
granted, the more was demanded; 

I 2 
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Charles was now broaght to Hampton Court, where he 
was for three months treated in oatward appearance like 
a king, being conrted by the leaders both of Presby- 
terians and Independents, each of whom sought to con- 
clude separate terms of peace with him. '< Here,'' says 
Evelyn, " the king being in the power of the ^execrable 
villains who not long after murdered him, I had the honour 
to kiss his hand." And thither did two of Evelyn's '' exe- 
crable villains," Cromwell and Ireton, oft repair to see and 
have speech with him. It admits of doubt whether, at this 
period, the remarkable man who shortly afterward — 

" Pushed hie anointed sovereign from his stool, 
And stept into his place," 

was not disposed, for divers reasons, to serve him. But 
if Cromwell had any purposes of loyalty in his heart, 
they endured not long ; for, finding his influence with the 
army declining, and fearing the suspicions of the agitators, 
he (to use his own words) fell off from his design of 
making up matters with the king. There was said to be 
another cause, besides risking the favour of his party, 
which influenced him. He had learned from a spy that 
the king bore him no good-will, and had so written to the 
queen, the letter being concealed in the saddle of a 
messenger who, on a certain night, was to take horse at 
the Blue Boar, in Holbom, for Dover. At the appointed 
hour Cromwell and Ireton, disguised like common troopers, 
entered the inn, seated themselves, with cans of beer, in 
a drinking- stall, and lay in wait for the man. His saddle 
was speedily ripped open, and the letter discovered. 
Finding therein that the king told the queen that he was 
courted both by the Scotch Presbyterians and the army, 
and would close with those who bade him fiEdrost, though 
he liked the former rather than the latter ; << from that time 
forward," says Cromwell, for it is from his own lips that 
the story proceeds, ** we resolved his ruin.'* 
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Whatsoever may be the truth of this extraordinary 
narrative, which is related in Orrery's State Papers, it is 
certain that from that period Cromwell's visits to Hampton 
Court ceased, and that he set himself to devise another 
subtle scheme for the undoing of his sovereign. 

The army contained a large and powerful party, called 
Levellers, Bepublicans of the wildest kind, who scorned 
to be bound by any government, whether in Church or 
State ; and who, violent against monarchy in general, were 
especially so against King Charles, whom they called 
'* Ahab, the Man of Blood," and whose head they openly 
demanded. Alarmed, or feigning to be so, at the fierce 
denunciations of these fanatics, Cromwell wrote to his 
relation. Colonel Whalley, who commanded the king's 
guard, warning him that there were rumours of a most 
horrid intent against the royal person, and directing him to 
•Apprize the king of them. Spies were also employed to 
excite Charles* fears of private assassination, and anony- 
mous letters, advertising him of designs against his life, 
were daily conveyed to him.* 

It can be no marvel if the king, yielding to apprehensions 
natural in his helpless condition, fell into the pit hidden 
for him, and by secretly escaping from Hampton Court 
(November 11) sealed his own fate, and prepared for 
himself a still closer prison than before. That his flight 
was attributed to Cromwell's machinations appears from 
the following passage of Bar wick : ** Thus did Cromwell, 
by his holy cheats, seduce the good king into the Isle of 
Wight, and got him confined in Carisbrooke Castle;" while 
Andrew Marvel, the friend and panegyrist of the usurper, 



* In "Lady Fan8hawe*8 Memoirs" we read that, at this time, the 
unhappy sovereign looked forward to nothing but a violent death. 
Bo that when she bade him farewell, and prayed God to preserve his 
Majesty and grant him a long and happy life, he answered, " Child, 
if God willeth, it shall be so. But you and I must submit to His will, 
and you know what hands I am in." 
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in his '' Ode on the Betam of the Lord Proteeior from 
Ireland/' ihos extols the wisdom and dexterity which en- 
trapped the yictim in the toils : — 

" And Hampton ahows what part 
He had of wiser art ; 
When, twining anbtle f eaza with hope, 
He wove a net of snch a scope 
As Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrooke's narrow case.** 

The king's escape from Hampton Court is thus briefly 
narrated in the Moderate Intelligencer y a newspaper, or 
diurnal, as it was called, of the day. The kmg, as osoal, 
went to be private a little before eveniiig prayer. But 
staying longer than usual, it was noticed, and fear increased 
by the crying of a greyhound within. And upon search 
it was found that the king was gone by the way of the 
garden, and about twilight. The crying of the faithfrd 
animal, who missed his master, contrasts with the faith- 
lessness of the greyhound of King Richard 11., which is 
said byFroissart to have followed that sovereign constantly 
during his prosperity, and would know no man else ; but 
which in the hour of adversity came to the Duke of Lan- 
caster (afterwards Henry IV.), *' and made to him- the 
same friendly cheer as he was wont to do to his master." 

Ashbumham's account of Charles' escape is rather more 
detailed. Shortly after midnight, the king, attended by 
Ashbumham himself and Major Legge, went down the back- 
stairs, and was met at the garden gate by Sir J. Berkeley 
with horses. They rode all night through the forest and 
arrived at Titchfield, the seat of the Earl of Southampton. 
There the king, being disappointed that the ship which 
was to have been in readiness for him could not be seen, 
decided on crossing to the Isle of Wight, where Colonel 
Hammond, nephew of his favourite chaplain, was governor. 
To this inauspicious protector, the friend of Cromwell and 
son-in-law of Hampden, did Ashbumham and Berkeley 
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address themselves, and with inconceivable rashness permit 
him to attend them to Titchfield. 

No sooner was Charles aware that Hammond, was in the 
house with a strong gnard of soldiers, than he perceived 
that resistance was useless, and, merely saying to Ashbum- 
ham, <' Jack, thou hast undone me, for thus I am made 
fast from stirring," submitted to his fate, and was con- 
ducted with external respect, but in reality a prisoner, to 
the Isle of Wight. 

He passed the furst night at Cowe9, sleeping in a curiously- 
carved bedstead, at the head of which was wrought, in gilt 
letters, '^Bemember thine end." Receiving it as an inti- 
mation of approaching doom, the king, before lyiog down, 
knelt and prayed long and fervently. The following night 
(November 14) he slept in Cansbrooke Castle. 

Cromwell was now master of King and Parliament. 
Danger had, however, sprung up to him from the least 
expected quarter, namely, from the very army whose dis- 
contents he had fostered, and of whose power he had been 
such an unscrupulous supporter. The forces were split into 
factions, foremost of which were the already mentioned 
'< Levellers," so called because they were for levelling all 
ranks of men and obeying none, priest nor general, king 
nor kaiser. They had already expelled all their own 
officers, and, being jealous of Cromwell and Ireton, whom 
they suspected of making a private bargain with the king, 
they plotted to take the lives of *' the two renegades." 

A review of seven regiments was to take place at Ware, 
in Hertfordshire. Thither came Cromwell, in what Cla- 
rendon calls ''a rough and brisk temper." Two more 
regiments than had been bidden also came: Harrison's 
troop of horse and Lilbume*s company of foot, both in a 
state of mutiny, and wearing in their hats papers, in- 
scribed with *' The people's freedom and the soldiers* 
rights." After reading to the troops a remonstrance against 
the proceedings of the agitators, which was received by the 
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seven loyal regiments with acclamations, while Harrison's 
men listened in silence, and Ldlbome's replied with derisive 
cheers. '* Take that paper from yonr hats," shouted the 
fatnre Lord Protector of England ; Harrison's troop com- 
plied, Lilbome's stood hsi, rendering a rongh answer. 
Galloping into the midst of the rebellions Tanks, CromweU 
seized the ringleaders, held a court-martial, and shot one 
man dead on the spot. This summary punishment re- 
stored discipline, and there was an end to opposition from 
that moment. 

Cromwell was now all-powerful. By his orders a secret 
council was convened at Windsor, which discussed the two 
momentous questions of the future settlement of the king- 
dom and the disposal of the person of the sovereign. At 
this meeting the daring scheme of bringing Charles to 
public trial for his part in the civil war was first broached. 
From his '' prison of Carisbrooke," he had, only two days 
before, renewed his offers of an accommodation to Parlia- 
ment. But, by the advice of the army, they had been rejected, 
and the Commons now (December 14, 1647) sent in their 
turn four proposals, which were these: That the entire 
command of the army should be made over to them for 
twenty years ; that all proclamations against them should 
be recalled ; that all peerages granted since the commence- 
ment of the civil war should be set aside ; and that Parlia- 
ment should have power to assemble at its own pleasure 
and not adjourn till it thought fit. To these propositions, 
by which all civil and military power would be vested in 
the two Houses, Charles returned a decided refusal. On 
this a vote was passed (January 18, 1648) by the Com- 
mons and a few members of the House of Lords, for the 
peers mostly stood aloof and said and did little, that no 
more addresses should be made to the king, nor letters or 
messages received from him, and that it should be treason 
for any one, without leave from the two Houses, to hold any 
intercourse with him. Hallam justly observes, that this 
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was a yirtoal renunciation of obedience and a virtaal de- 
throning of their sovereign. 

Foiled in every endeavour at peace, the nnhappj 
monarch now appealed to his people, by whom the appeal 
was favourably received. Fresh enthusiasm sprang up for 
the royal cause ; and Colonel Foyer, once a Parliamentary 
officer, raised the king's standard at Pembroke, an example 
speedily followed by Captain Burley, a Royalist, who 
attempted to effect a rising in the Isle of Wight. But 
Burley was seized and executed, and Poyer's movements 
crushed by the iron hand of Cromwell. Charles' position 
at Carisbrooke was most miserable. To use his own 
words to Sir John Bouring: '* I had a sad time of it; 
every hour expecting when I should be murdered." For a 
very short period he had been treated with some respect ; 
but days of bitterness soon followed. His chaplains were 
removed; all the attendants whom he loved and trusted 
were dismissed ; correspondence with his wife and Mends 
was prohibited, and himself shut jip in close confinement, 
'' no more suffered to go out of the castle beyond a little 
ill garden which belonged to it.'' He attempted more than 
once to escape, but each time his captivity was made more 
rigorous. To his attendants, Herbert and Harrington,* 
who had been placed about him by Parliament, and whose 
strong prejudices against him had been changed, by 
constant witnessing his piety and virtue, to such a faithful 
attachment that they would have laid down their lives to 
serve him, we owe an account of the royal captive's bearing 
during the ten dreary months of his imprisonment. 
''Patience, never uttering a word of complaint, a calm 
unruffled temper, and pious resignation to the wiU of 

** Of Hanington, the author of the '' Ooeaoia," Aubrey says : '* He 
was an ingenious man, and the king greatly loTed his company ; only 
he would not endure to hear of a Commonwealth, which Mr. Harrington 
much affected. Harrington passionately loved his Hajesty. They oft 
disputed about goyemment.'' 
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God.'* They have also told ns how he spent his time : 
'' Good part of each day set aside for the study of 
the Word of God, prayer, and much time spent in read' 
ing and writing." His books were these : ^* The Sacred 
Scriptures, in which he most delighted; Hooker's 
'Ecclesiastical Polity,* which he oft-times read; Bishop 
Andrew's Prayers, and Hammond's Sermons, together 
with VCommentaries of the Word of God,' taking also 
pleasure in Herbert's * Divine Poems,' and in Tasso's 
' Gi^rpsalemme liberata,' in Ariosto, Shakspeare, and 
Spenser's 'Faerie Queen,' — these last for allemting his 
spirits after serious studies." It was also his habit to 
inscribe mottos or stanzas of poetry on the blank pages of 
his books ; and in his copy of Shakspeare, still preserved 
in the.; Royal Library at Windsor, are many of these 
interesting insertions ; for instance, his &vourite motto, 
'' Bma Bpiro, spero," a Latin couplet from Boethius, and 
three lines from Claudian. 

While Charles thus occupied himself in preparation for 
that day when there should be time for him no Ipi^er, 
and while Parliament was settling that they would neither 
treat with him nor allow others to do so, under pain of 
traaspni the Scots, ashamed of hearing ever sounded m 
their ears the popular rhym( 



"Traitor Scot. Sold his king for a groat," 

and indignant at the contempt with which the Indepen- 
dents stigmatised the Covenant as '< an old almanack, out 
of date,*' sent commissioners to protest against the four 
propossds that had been made to the king, and prepared an 
army to aid him. 

The second civil war was fast approaching. A strong 
reaction in Charles' favour had commenced in England, 
where every part of the country was fall of tumults, 
conspiracies, plots, and discontent. There were riots in 
London, where, for forty hours, naught was heard save 
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** God and King Charles/' and insurrections in Wales 
and Kent, all of which were pnt down by the energy 
of Cromwell, Fairfax, and Skippon. The young Duke of 
York, afterwards James IE., escaped from St. James* 
Palace (April 22), and, more dangerous to the ruling 
powers than any combination of Cavaliers, the crews of 
S6yente.en ships of war, lying at the mouth of the Thames, 
set their admiral ashore, hoisted the king's flag, sailed for 
Holland, and put themselves under the command of the 
Prince of Wales. In accordance with the treaty, or 
''engagement" as it was called, which had been formed 
between the king and the Scots, the latter crossed the 
border (July 5) with a large force under the Duke of 
Hamilton, and were speedily joined in Lancashire by Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and the Boyalists of the north. 

But speedy as were their movements, those of Cromwell 
were more rapid still. On August 17, having put down the 
insurrection in Wales, and reached, by forced marches, 
Lambert's army in the north, and while many yet believed 
him to be before Pembroke, he utterly routed Langdale 
after a very sharp skirmish at Preston, and, within a fort^ 
night, totally defeated the Scots at Uttoxeter. Following 
his advantage, he marched into Scotland, united his forces 
with those of Argyle, and arranged the government 
according' to the views of the more ardent Presbyterians, 
who had never consented to the engagement, and who, 
after ravaging the western Lowlands, had seized Edinburgh. 
This rising, which was called the ** Whigamore Baid," 
from the cry of ** Whig" (get on) used by Scotch carters 
to their horses, has furnished the strange nickname by 
which the party of progress in Great Britain is still 
designated ; while the opposite title of '' Tory," which 
came later into use, is borrowed from the term used by the 
native Lish for their banditti. 

By the dispersion of the Scotch army, and the restora- 
tion of Argyle to power — and never was power so arbitrarily 
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and mercilessly used as by these champions of liberty — all 
authority was vested in the violent party ; and thus ended 
the last struggle of the Royalists in Scotland. 

In England this second civil war was terminated by 
Fairfax's capture of Colchester, and the barbarous execu- 
tions of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, who had 
bravely defended the town, under every disadvantage of 
famine and disease, for nearly three months. When 
Sir C. Lucas was shot,"^ Sir G. Lisle bent down and kissed 
the corpse, and turning to the soldiers who were drawn up 
to fire at him, bade them '* come near and make sure.'* 
" I warrant you, Sir George," said one of them, " we shall 
hit you." " Aye," replied he with a smile ; ** but I have 
been nearer you, my friends, many*s the time, and yet 
ye have never hit me at alL" When King Charles learned 
the fate of these gallant gentlemen, he shed more tears 
than his own sorrows had ever wrung from him. 

While Cromwell was in Scotland, the moderate party, 
gaining courage from his absence, rescinded the vote of 
non-addresses to the king and sent commissioners to treat 
with him at Newport (September 18). 

The appearance of the captive monarch, his pale and 
care-worn countenance marked with misfortune and decay, 
and his hair turned white, more through sorrow. than age, 
was inexpressibly afifecting to those of his loyal subjects 
who thronged the hall of conference in order to have one 
more sight of their sovereign ; while his enemies could not 
behold the solitary figure of ** Majesty in misery, and the 
grey discrowned head," to use the king's own words, in 
some verses which he composed at this period, without 
reverence and compassion. Clarendon informs us that he 
was not dejected, but carried himself with his wonted 

♦ " Not only," says Baker, " is it credibly reported by eye-witnessee, 
but I myself can testify that on the spot where these two gentlemen 
fell, when shot to death at Coldiester, there g^weth no g^rass, not- 
withstanding the ground around be very fertile." The place is now 
marked with a white stone, bearing their initials. 
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majesty. The commissioners were fifteen in nnmber, all 
of whom might speak, debate, ask and answer qnestions ; 
while of the king's advisers none might utter a word, not 
even in reply, '* none, save the king alone." Yet nnder 
all these disadvantages, Charles* abilities, knowledge, 
manly dignity, and nnmffled presence of mind commanded 
the admiration of all. 

The treaty consisted of several articles, to all of which, 
though tending to the abridgment of his prerogative, 
Charles assented. Even in Episcopacy he yielded much, 
though not all they desired. But nothing could induce 
him to agree to the last article, which was that all who had 
taken up arms for him should be declared and dealt with 
as traitors. On this point he was inflexible. '*! may 
not," he said, while the agony of his countenance testified 
to his remorse for the abandonment of Strafford, ** desert 
those who stood by me in my need." The discussion 
was protracted for nearly two months, and was still pending 
when a storm arose which swept it away like straws before the 
whirlwind, and hurried on to its dreadful end the struggle 
between king and people. Cromwell was advancing upon 
London. Victor in every battle and the idol of the army, 
which he had already induced to protest against the Treaty 
of Newport and to demand the punishment of the sovereign, 
he made sure, by one daring stroke, of success and his prey. 
He sent Major Cobbett with a troop of horse to arrest 
Charles at Newport and imprison him in Hurst Castle. 

Some intimation of danger had already reached the king, 
who was passionately urged by his kinsman, the Duke of 
Richmond, and by his friends. Lord Lindsey and Colonel 
Cook, to make his escape. But Charles was then on his 
parole, and peremptorily refused to violate it. ''I have 
passed my word to Hammond and to the House," said 
he, ''and I will not break promise." Before dawn 
on November 80, he was roused by an alarm at his 
chamber door ; and some Roundhead officers, rushing un- 
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oe^moniodsly in, told him that they had come to remove 
him to Htdr^t Castle. '' Ye conld not have named a worsen 
place/' was the nnfortanate king's only reply. \ 

He then, without remonBtrance or complaint, prepared- 
for the journey which he, and all around him, fiilly expected 
to be his last, iemd, attended by none but Herbert and 
Harrington, took leave of the three attached adherents 
whom he was n<Bver to behold again. Dark suspicions of 
secret assassination filled his mind; and this dreary 
fortress of Hurst, standing out in the sea, desolate and 
nearly girt by the waves at eveiy high tide, cut ofiP from 
all intercourse with human life, and containing only a few 
dog-lodgings for soldiers, was fitter for such a deed of 
darkness than either Berkeley or Pohtefract CasUes, where 
deposed sovereigns had already perished. His accommoda- 
tions at Hurst were slender in the extreme. His room, or 
rather den, was so dark, that candles were required to light 
it atnoon-day, ^' and often,'' said he to Warwick, ''though 
I never complained, have I been in want even of clean 
linen. '' But he was not long to remain even in such a -secure 
spot as this. At midnight, December 14, the wak^ul 
prisoner was startled by hearing the drawbridge let down, 
and the rattle of horsemen in the courtyard below. 
Summoning the faithful Herbert, now his sole attendant, 
for Harriogton had been dismissed by the Roundheads, he 
learned that Major Harrison had arrived with a troop of 
horse. The king belieived that his last hour had come. 
<' Enow you not,^' said he, '* that this is the man ajppOinted 
to murder me ? " then, rising firom bed, he knelt in prayer 
and tranquilly awaited the event. ^ The errand of the 
regicide, whose name appearo on the king's death-warrant, 
and who; bred to the trade of a butcher, had exchanged 
the slaughtering, of beasts for the slaying of men, and who, 
moreover, believed himsdf to be constantly pursued by a 
fearfdl G^nrit and dojgged by fiends, in retribution for a 
eold-blooded murder which 'he had committed, was to take 
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the king to Windsor Castle; at yfhich his Majesty was 
pleased, little foreboding that it wa£l another step to the 
block ; and with great joy 

" Bade solitary Htiist farewell." 

Daring several days spent on the road the people catne 
forth, blessed him and prayed aloud for him, unheeding 
the terror of the soldiers. On December 28, Charles was 
safely lodged in Windsor Castle. 

The catastrophe was now nigh, for the last struggle 
between Parliament had taken place, and Cromwell and 
Ireton were preparing summarily to set aside the vote by 
which,, despite the overawing presence of the forces. Par- 
liament had courageously, and by a majority of 129 to 88, 
adopted the concessions of the king as a basi? for pacifi- 
cation. But all its attempts were now too late : its days 
were numbered; for on the very next morning ireton 
(Cromwell still being in the north) prepared for action, 
and sent Colonel Pryde, formerly a drayman, with two 
regimentis to blockade every entrance to the House, to 
seize fifty-two Presbyterian members who had voted for 
peace, and shut out 160 more. Among the expelled was 
the aged Prynne, author of the '^ Histriomastix,'' no 
royal favourite nor favourer of royalty, as he called him- 
self, but who had boldly stood up in the cause of fiEtllen 
majesty^ and had denounced the condition of the army as 
inconstant, mutinous, and unreasonable. He was dragged 
by the collar firom the hall, and violently hurled by the 
troopers down a flight of steps into an underground 
chamber of the ancient palace of Westminster called 
** Hell," where he was left in darkness and alone to medi- 
tate on the liberty and privileges of a member of Parliatiieni,- 
TMa ^ purging of PiaErliaiaient,' * as the army styled what we 
shooid rather term an aitrocious infringement of its privi- 
leges, was facetiously called ^' pride's purge." The miser- 
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able remnant of the Commons, nicknamed the '' Rmnp,*' 
now consisting of not more than between fifty and sixty 
members, all of whom were fnrions and determined Inde- 
pendents, immediately reversed the recent vote, declared 
the king's concessions unsatisfactory, and sent to prison 
several leaders of the moderate parly. That same evening 
Oromwell returned to London, sanctioned all that had 
been done, and — significant and ominous fact — ^took np 
his lodging in the palace of Whitehall. 

Nothing now remained but to pnt the king to death, and 
the first intimation of the approaching close of this terrible 
drama was given to the startled Londoners, on the Sunday 
after the purging of the House of Commons, by Hugh 
Peters, one of the ** Levellers," who preached in St. Mar- 
garet's Church, Westminster, from the significant text, 
" Bind your kings with chains, and your nobles in fetters 
of iron," and stigmatised King Charles as the great Ba- 
rabbas, murderer, tyrant, and traitor. Nor was St. Mar- 
garet's the only church in London where such doctrine 
was promulgated that day. The pulpits and the parks, in 
which the Lidependents harangued the people, rang with 
virulent and inflammatory discourses on the favourite text, 
'' Tophet is ordained of old ; for the king it is prepared." 
Military orators demanded that Charles Stuart, the man of 
blood, the oppressor of the saints, should be called to 
account for the blood he had shed, and be given over to 
an open and ignominious death. Not only were these 
opinions advocated from the pulpit, but Cromwell, Lreton, 
and other leaders of the popular party, feeling that they 
had gone too far to recede, and that the king's destruction 
was essential to their own safety, now openly stated their 
design of bringing him, *' as a public enemy, to a public 
trial." 

Under the pretence that two alarming Boyalist revolts 
had just been quelled (with unsparing bloodshed), enormous 
masses of troops were concentrated in London, till, as the 
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Ydnetian ambassador writes, '^ the City seemed as besieged 
within aod without." The soldiers, with whom it swanned* 
and for whom no sufficient barracks could be found, were 
quartered in Westminster Abbey and other churches,* 
wherQ they stabled their horses in the chapels, till, said an 
Itali^B who passed by St. Paul's and saw it used as a 
stable for cavalry, with horse^dung a yard deep, ** I per- 
ceive, that in this land men and beasts serve God alike/' 
The troopers also broke down the carved work, smashed 
the painted windows, tore up the monuments of the dead 
(mostly effigies of brass), and sold them for the metal they 
contained, and sat smoking, and, drinking as if the house 
of God had been a tavern. Such was the state of the 
metropolis when Charles I. was dragged from Windsor to 
die in it. 

His condition at Windsor had been truly forlorn. On 
December 27, the army forbade any to render him 
reverence as a kiog. He was henceforth to be addressed 
simply as Charles Stuart, and the number of his servants 
.and dishes was to be diminished. All external symbols of 
sovereignty were therefore withdrawn. His own servants 
were forbidden to wi^t upon him, and his meals were 
brought by the common soldiers in their, stained and dirty 
armour^ Shocked with, thi^ neglect,, and struck with a 
presage of calamity, he is said to have exclaimed, "Is 
anything more contemptible than a despised prince?*/ 
To. avoid the troopers' attendance, he ate alone in 
his bedroom. Even there, nay, during his prayeirs, he 
was exposed to molestatioiL According to Clarendon's 
heart-stirring account, a guard was forced upon him by 
night and day^ who smdked and drank as in a guard- 
room^ About this period the fanatical buffoon^ Hugh 

* In Chichester Cathedral the place is still pointed ont to strangers 
where Cromwell's soldiers used to litter down their horses; and the 
bullet-marks may yet be seen in a picture of St. Augustine which the 
troopers amused themselyes by firing at. 

IC 
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Peters,* pressed his spiritual assistance upon his persecuted 
sovereign ; and when it was declined, declared to Parlia- 
ment, ** I had purposed to preach to the poor wretch, hut 
he would not hear me." 

While the council of the army were planning a new 
repuhlican form of government, under the name of *^ the 
Agreement of the People," the mutilated and diminished 
House of Commons was appointing a committee ''to find," 
as they hypocritically phrased it, "a way of justice 
against the king " (Decemher 28), and to arraign him of 
high treason. 

On January 1, 1649 (such a commencement of the new 
year !) the Commons pronounced it treason for a sovereign 
to levy war against his Parliament, and appointed a high 
court of justice to try Charles Stuart, King of England, 
on this newly-invented charge. For two days, however, 
there was a total stoppage of proceedings ; for not only 
did the judges refuse concurrence in this measure, which 
they declared to he contrary to law, and not only did the 
House of Peers, without one dissentient voice, and nearly 
without deliheration; reject the vote of the Lower House, 
hut, more fatal to their projects, Fairfax himself withheld 
his assent. Nay, Oliver Cromwell himself, <' alheit," says 
Warwick, ''all men knew that the impeachment of the 
king was hrought ahout hy his amhition and malignant 
enmity," professed himself at first unwilling to sanction 
the impeachment. But his scruples, if they ever existed, 
quickly vanished ; for on the 4th of Januaiy he thus ad- 
dressed the House : " Had any man, in months hygone, 
voluntarily proposed to hnng the king to punishment, 

* This man, who was educated at Cambridge, bat. expelled for im- 
morality, and who afterwards became a stage-player, contrived, by a 
profession of deep penitence, to obtain ordination ; but his gown being 
taken from him on account of his ''loose life," he fled to Holland. 
Betuming when the civil war broke out, he acted as a military chap- 
lain among thd Anabaptists, and ended bis disgraceful career by being 
executed as a regicide, October 19, 1660. 
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howeyier justly, I had accounted that man the greatest 
traitor alive. But Providence and necessity have now cast 
the burden upon us ; of which I am the more assured, 
because when of late, according to my wont, offering my 
prayers for his Majesty's restoration, my tongue clave to 
the roof of my mouth. Heaven itself, by that supernatural 
sign, assuring me that the man Charles Stuart was rejected 
and set aside." So clear and increasing were Cromwell's 
professed convictions on this point, that the very next day 
he exclaimed, ** Will no one stir ? I tell you we will cut 
his head off with the crown on it." 

So long as Cromwell's hesitation endured, so long did 
that of the House ; and no sooner were his scruples at an' 
end than theirs also vanished. On January 6 they passed 
an ordinance, declaring that the people being the source 
of all power, and the Commons being their representatives,^ 
whatever was enacted by them had the force of law, with^ 
out the concurrence of the Peers, whose assent was, in thier 
case, unnecessary. The bill for the king's trial was again 
read and passed ; and Colonel Harrison, the most furious 
enthusiast in the army, was sent with a large squadron of 
horse, whose loaded pisfols were pointed at the royal 
carriage, to conduct the king to St. James' Palace, the 
scene of his happier days, and now his last prison. 

When informed that he was to be removed to London, 
there to stand a public trial, Charles merely replied, " God 
is ever alike in His wisdom, power, and goodness." He 
then withdrew to his chamber, and there passed some hours 
alone and in prayer. He had long expected murder, but not 
under the garb of law, nor to be arraigned as a criminal 
before his own subjects. " How few," says Berkeley, "of 
those who, in the fever of those troubled times, had rebelled 
against their sovereign, guessed whither their rebellion 
would lead them, and in what it would end ! " 
'• As he quitted Windsor Castle (January 19), his kinsi 
man, the Duke of Richmond, who was imprisoned in the 

K 2 ' 
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«ame fortreiBS and n&Biryed'for the isaibe fate as his sove- 
;reign, obtained leave to bid him farewell, flung himself at 
his feet, and, palssionately kissing his hand, sobbed out, 
** My dear, dear master I ** They were the only words he 
could utter. To which Charles, tendetly embracing the 
friend who for his sake had sacrificed <' lands, living, and 
liberfy," and was about to forfeit life also, with bitter but 
pathetic emphasis exohdmed, <<I have indeed been a dear 
mast^ to you.'* And thus parted, to meet no more on 
^arth, the kind monarch and the loyal subject. 

Next day (January 20) the self-called High Court of 
Justice met in Westminster Hall. Its original plan in- 
cluded 150 members. Peers, Commons, and Aldermen of 
London. But the refusal of the Lords to concur reduced 
the number to 185, of whom only sixty-nine answered to 
their names. Among these names of the king-^killers — 
<' names damned to everlasting fame " — are those of Fairfax, 
whos6 scruples had been somehowremoved, Cromwell, Lreton, 
Waller, 8kippon, Harrison, Pryde, Ewer, << the cadaverous, 
gaunt man, the ill spirit of the army,** and others. Three 
peers, and only three j were present — ^the Lords Monson, Grey 
of Groby, and Lisle — ^most of the members of the <<Bump," 
several citizens of London, and a few country gentlemen. 
But of all the number never more than seventy met at one 
itime. Sergeant Bradshaw, whom Walker styles ' ' the horse- 
leech of hell,'* a lawyer who, for fear of the Boyalists, had 
caused his high-crowned Puritan hat to be lined with steel,* 
was President, and Coke, Solicitor-General. At ten o'clock, 
the king, attended by Herbert, who alone was suffered to 
accompany him, and guarded by Colonel Hacker and thirty- 
two officers, entered Westminster Hall, and was conducted 
to a velvet chair, in the centre of that noble building, facing 
that intended for President Bradshaw. Between them was 
a table, whereon lay the mace and sword of justice, and at 
the upper end of the hall were seats for the self-appointed 

* This corioiu relic is still preserved in the Museum at Oxford. 
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jadges. When led in^ fhe king, bearing fade tiBaal majesty 
of demeanonr, his glance bright, his gesture calm and com- 
posed, silently, and -without removing his bat, took the seat 
prepared for him; the sixty-nine judges also remaining 
seated and also wearing their, hats. Then rising and look- 
ing ccmiposedly.on the guards and the crowd around him, 
he scrutinised' with keen and searching gaze the tribunal 
before which he was.placed, and surveyed the hall. From 
its roof hung ihe tattered banners tak^i &om his Cavaliers 
at Marston Moor and Naseby, and later still, at Preston : 
memorials of defeat and sorrow for the past, of fear and 
ruin for the future. But, nothing daunted, his demeanour 
was that of stem contempt, and he agpju sat down and 
listened with a sad yet smiling countenance to the shouts 
of the people outside (than which no other sound could 
for some minutes be heard), of *<Gk)d save the King!" 
** G-od bless your Majesty, and preserve you from your 
etiemies 1" At length, the exclamations ceasing, Bradshaw's 
harsh and strident voice broke the silence. His address 
commenced with these words: *' Charles Stuart, King of 
England, the Commons of .England, deeply sensible of the 
calamities brought on this nation, which are fixed upon 
you as their principal author, have resolved to make inqui- 
sition for blood." And here a little incident occurred, 
which, as the king afterwards told Juxon, startled him 
much- Cook'lmd risen to. open the arraignment, and was 
proceeding to charge his sovereign as *< tyrant, traitor, and 
murderer,'* when his Majesty interrupted him by crying, 
" Hold, hold I " But .^'nothing regarding," says Warwick, 
<* he read on ;" at which Charles touched him on the shoulder 
with hi0 caAe^ and the lawyer glared angrily round. At this 
instant the gold head of the Ring's staff suddenly dropped 
off> and tolled on the floor, which Charles interpreted as 
portendipg the. fall of his own. head. Concealing his 
emotion, he listened silently imd with unmoved countenance 
till be heard himself accused of shedding t]ie blood of 
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thousands of the free people of the land, '< at which he 
smiled, nay, laughed outright, not sticking,'' says Mrs. 
Hutchinson, << to declare that no man's hlood in this quarrel 
troubled him but one, meaning the Earl of Strafford." 

With great dignity and clearness he then replied to the 
charge, denying the jurisdiction of the court, and demanding 
by what legal authority he was brought there. << Bemember," 
said he, ** that I am your lawful king, and as such cannot 
be tried by any tribunal upon earth. TeU me by what legal 
tribunal I am seated here, and you shall hear more from 
me." He also remarked that ** there could be no Parlia- 
ment without a House of Lords ; and where be your lords ? 
nor without a king ; and where is your king ? " 

As Cromwell on the morning of this eventful day, '^ his 
purple face turning white as the waU," had anticipated, 
the king refused to plead before the pretended judges, and 
was removed by the guard to St. James' Palace. Thrice 
between the 20th and 27th of January he was brought into 
court, and each time, by the advice, it was said, of Sir 
Matthew Hale, he protested against the right of his self- 
appointed judges to try him. Each day brought an 
alarming defection from their ranks. On the first day 
twelve members refused to vote ; on the 27th half their 
number absented themselves. Alarmed at the defalcation 
of those who had been considered staunch for the bloody 
task, and at the evidently growing sympathy for the king, 
the regicides resolved to dispense with any further mockery 
of justice. They hastily brought forward some formal 
evidence of his having appeared in arms against Parlia- 
ment, and when, for the fourth and last time, Charles was 
brought to the bar^ Bradshaw appeared robed in scarlet — 
a signal of the king's coming doom. 

Of the list of the remnant of his judges, only forty-nine 
answered the summons. When Fairfax was called, a 
female voice from the gallery, where many masked ladies 
sat, replied, <' He has more wit than to be here." When 
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Cromwell^g name was read the same voice responded, 
^* Cromwell is rogne and traitor"; and when Bradshaw 
declared that the king was called to answer by the people, 
'' It is false^'* the voice replied ; " not the hundredth part 
of them.'* Amid the nproar and confusion which ensued, 
the brutal Axtell, with oaths and the coarsest epithets 
against women, roared to his soldiers, *' Fire into the box 
where she sits." Dead silence followed, and a lady rose 
and quitted the gallery. It was Lady Fairfax, the. Lord 
General's wife. As she stood a minute, confronting Axtell 
and his myrmidons, as if defying him to execute his threat, 
not a weapon was levelled at her. Her husband was still 
in power, and Axtell dared not harm her. This interrup* 
4iion was scarcely suppressed when another arose, proceed- 
ing from one of the regicides themselves. Colonel Downes, 
who, rising in vehement agitation, and with tears, ex- 
claimed, ''Have we hearts of stone; or are we men?" 
He was instantly dragged down to his seat by the members 
on either side, who exclaimed, ''Will ye ruin yourself and 
ns ?" while Cromwell fiercely demanded, " Are ye mad ? 
Cannot ye be still ?" " Were I to die for it," he replied, 
" I will not sit stilL My lords, I am not satisfied to agree 
to this judgment : I move that we adjourn." They ad- 
journed, and Cromwell, full of storm, as we learn from the 
State Trials, furiously rated the colonel for wanting to save 
his old master, and commanded him to make an end of it 
and return to his duty. Colonel Harvey, another of the 
judges, vainly supported Downes : their passionate appeals 
were powerless to avert the king's doom, and but added 
another half-hour to his agony. At the end of that time 
the dark conclave returned, and Bradshaw commanded 
the clerk to read the sentence. It was that Charles 
Stuart, as tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public enemy, 
be put to death by severing his head from his body; 
to which the commissioners assented by standing up. 
When judgment was pronounced against him, the court 
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refdsmg to give ear to a proposition which he eamesUj 
and repeatedly strove to make, the king was observed 
sadly to smile and raise his eyes to heaven, as if ap-^ 
pealing to the Divine and Supreme Jndge. Again, after 
sentence was passed, he attempted to speak, and pleaded 
to be heard, bnt was met by the abcfnrd argument that, 
being dead in law, he coold not be hearkened to. He wac^ 
led away by the guards, exclaiming, *' I am not suffered to' 
speak. What justice can others expect t" As he passed 
through that noble hall, the banqueting-hall of iiis ances* 
tors, which had witnessed many an iniquitous trial, but 
none so iniquitous as this, the soldiers, encouraged by 
their officers, abused him in the grossest manner. They 
blew their tobacco-smoke in his face, flung their dirty 
pipes in his path, and yelled, '* Ju£(tice, execution ! " 
^* Poor souls," said the king to one of his* attendants, " for 
sixpence they would do the same to their own generals." 
One was actually brutal enough to spit in his face. The 
king quietly wiped it away, remarking, ** My Saviour suf- 
fered more than this for me.'* As he stepped into the 
sedan chair, in which he had been brought to faial, one 
soldier, more compassionate than the rest, exclaimed, 
^' Sir, God bless you ! " on which his officer struck him 
down. *< Methinks,*' said Charles, gently, ^'the punish- 
ment exceedeth the offence.*' 

On the 27th of January the open street before White- 
hall was fixed as the place of execution, and the death- 
warrant was signed by Bradshaw and flfty-eight others^ 
Cromwell's name being third on the libt. And here, we 
are assured by more than one contemporary chronicler, a 
scene of brutal buffoonery occurred, which, for the credit 
of humanity, we would fain believe impossible. No sooner 
had Cromwell appended his name than he jocularly 
smeared the ink across the face of Henry Maz'ten, who 
retorted the pitiful jest on the cheek of the future Lord 
Protector. Clarendon assures us that when Colonel In- 
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goldsbj/who bad positiyely refdsed to sit as one of the 
jadges, chanced to enter the Painted Chamber, Cromwell 
sprang on him, saying, '* This time thon shalt not escape,*' 
and with violence and loud laughter thrust the pen into 
his fingers, and with his own hand writ Bichard Ingoldsby, 
the colonel making all the resistance he could. 

It was to no purpose that the Scots solemnly protested 
against the proceedings, that the Dutch despatched ambas- 
sadors to intercede in the long's behalf, and that the 
Prince of Wales, as next heir to the throne, sent a blank 
sheet of paper, signed with his name and sealed with his 
arms, on which the Parliament might inscribe any condi- 
tions they pleased, provided his father's life was spared. 
All was in vain. Three days only were allowed between 
the sentence and its execntion, and those professed ob- 
servers of thiB Sabbath, Charles' judges, caused the raising 
of the scaffold to be carried on without intermission through 
the Lord's Day. 

We return to the king. As soon as he reached White- 
hall, where he spent the night after his trial, he thus 
addressed Herbert : '* Hark ye, there.be some, my nephew 
(Charles Louis, Prince Palatine), and a few lords, who, 
loving me, will strive to see me. I hope they will not 
take it ill that none shall have access to me save my 
children. My time is brief and precious^ and must be 
given to preparation. The best office they can do me now 
is to pray for me." Then, withdrawing to his chamber, 
he feU on his knees in prayer. But even there the soldiers 
suffered him not to rest, but, thrusting themselves in, per- 
mitted no privacy for prayer and meditation. The same 
night, as we leam from the Modem, Intelligencer (the 
newspaper already quoted), the king, not willing to have 
aught present which should take him off from serious 
consideration, commanded his dogs to be taken away and 
sent to his wife. Moreover, being desired to say some- 
what (we are not told v^o put the question) as to how far 
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he was guilty of the death of his father* «nd the rehellion 
in Ireland, he answered, ** Friend, had I no other sin than 
that, with reverence of God's majesty he it spoken, I 
wonld never need to ask Him pardon." To some ParHa- 
mentary preachers who sent, offering their services to pray 
with him, <* Thank them," he said, '*from me; bnt tell 
them plainly that oft and causelessly as they have prayed 
against me, they shall not now pray with me in mine 
agony. Yet, if they will pray for me, I '11 thank them for 
it." His rest was broken that night by the workmen pre- 
paring the scaffold. 

On the following day (Smiday), which was passed in the 
company of the pious Juxon, and in devout conversation 
and prayer, Charles was conveyed to St. James's Palace. 
On Monday, the day before his death. Parliament having 
granted his request for one more sight of his children, the 
only two now remaining in England, Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, his third son,-|- and the Princess Elizabeth, 
were admitted to bid him farewell. The Prince of Wales, 

♦ " Sad it is," writea Beresby, « that the great poet Milton should 
have lent his name to the slander that Charles conspired against his 
father's life. He thus writes to Sahnasius : * I will let yon see how 
like is Charles to Nero. Yon say that Nero put his own mother to 
death ; bnt Charles murdered his Idng and father by poison : for, to 
omit other evidences, he who would not suffer a duke (the Duke of 
Buckingham) who was accused of it to come to trial, must needs have 
been guilty of it himself/ Such is the malignity of human nature." 
We may add, such is the marvellously ready acceptance of inconclusive 
evidence by a prejudiced mind. 

t In the '^ Mercurius Elencticna^' (February, 1648) is the following 
passage respecting Prince Heniy : ** Sure Cromwell intends to set up 
his trade of brewing again ; for, being in the presence of the Duke of 
Gloucester, he stroked his head, and, like a merciful protector and 
guardian, said, 'Sirrah,' what trade wouldst thou like best? Shoe* 
makers be gentlemen, I can assure ye, and so be brewers. If ye like 
either trade, I will find you a good master, and move Parliament to 
give yon something, if ye please your master and be a g^ood boy, to set 
you up in trade. And for the little gentlewoman, your sister, meaning 
the Lady Elizabeth, if she will be ruled, I will provide her a husband— 
one of Colonel Pryde's sons, or one of my own, if either of them like 
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of whom in a poem, entitled '* Majesty in Distress ; or, an 
Lnploration to the King of kings/' his father had written^- 

" Great Britain*B heir is forced into France, 
While o'er his father's head his foes advance. 
Poor child ! he weeps ont his inheritance " — 

was safe heyond seas. So were the Dnke of York and the 
infant Princess Henrietta. The Princess Anne* was safer 
still '* in that quiet land, where the wicked cease from 
tronhling.*' The Princess Mary was with her hnsband the 
Stadtholdet in Holland. From the MS., as preserved in 
the " BeliqusB SacrsB " of the young Princess Elizabeth,! 
who soon joined her father beyond the grave, we borrow 
some details of this touching interview. Her simple narra- 
tive is endorsed, '* What the king said to me on the 29th 



her or can lore her.' The duke then said that, being a king's son, be 
hoped the Parliament would allow him some means out of his father's 
revenue to maintain him like a gentleman, and not put him apprentice, 
like a slave. Whereunto Nose Almighty makes answer : ' Boy, ye 
must be an apprentice ; for aU your father's revenue wiU not make 
half satisfaction for all the wrong he hath done the kingdom.' And 
so Nose went blowing out." 

* This princess died December 8th, 1640, at four years old. Just 
before she expired, her father, leaning over her, said, *' Pray, my child, 
pray I " "I cannot say my long prayer," she gasped out, " but I will 
try to say my short one." And while repeating the words, " Lighten 
mine eyes, O Lord, that I sleep not in death," she departed. (Fuller.) 

t After their father's death it was ordered that Elizabeth and Henry 
should be no more addressed by their titles, but simply as Elizabeth 
and Henry Stuart ; that the duke should be apprenticed to a shoemaker,- 
that he might honestly earn his bread ; and that the princess should 
either learn the trade of a button maker, or marry one of the sons of 
her father's murderers. But a happier fate awaited the gentle girl, 
who never recovered from the grief of her father's death. Shut up in 
Garisbrooke Castle, which had been his place of durance, with no 
earthly friend near her but her younger brother, she slowly pined 
away, <' little care being taken of her sickness ,* " and in her fifteenth 
year she was one day found dead, with her face resting on her open 
Bible. And thus ended her short life of captivity and sorrow. The 
young duke, whom Evelyn calls " a pretty boy, of extraordinary hopes," 
died at the age of twenty-one, of small pox (September 13, 1G60). 
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of Janiiary, the last time I had the. happiness to see him." 
**' He told me he was glad I had come,, for though he had 
not time to say much, somewhat, he wished to say, and he 
feared the cruelty was too great to permit of his writing. 
' But, sweetheart,* he added, * thou wilt forget what I say 
to thee/ Then I told him I would not forget it so long as 
I live ; but would write down all he said to me. He 
wished me not to grieve for him, for it was- a glorious 
death he should die, for the laws and liberty of the land. 
He told me what books to read against Popery. He also 
said that he had forgiven all his enemies, and prayed that 
God would forgive them, and he commanded us and all 
the rest of my brothers and sisters to do likewise. Above 
all, he bade me tell my mother that his iiioughts had never 
strayed from her, and that his love would be the same to 
the last. Withal he commanded me and my brother to 
love her, and be obedient to her. Once more he desired 
me not to grieve for him, for he shotdd die a martyr, and 
that he nothing doubted but that Gtod: would restore the 
throne to his son, and then we should all be happier than 
we could have been had he lived. Then, taking my 
brother Gloucester on his knee), he -said, ' Sweetheart, now 
will they cut off thy father's head ; ' upon which the child 
looked very stead&stly upon him. .* Hear, my child, and 
mark what I say : they will cat off. my head^ a^d perhaps 
make thee king ; but thou must not be a king salong as thy 
brothers Charles and James live. Therefore I charge 
thee, be not thou made a king by them.' At which the 
child, sighing deeply, said, ' I will be torn in pieces firsL' 
These words, coming so unexpectedly from one so young, 
rejoiced my father exceedingly. And his Majesty spoke to 
him of the welfare of his soul, and to keep his retigion, 
commanding him to fear God and -He would provide for 
him, all which the young child fervently promised.-' 

The king then kissed and blessedi bis children, and 
called to Bishop Juxon to take them away. ..Then there 
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vfts great weeping, they sobbing as did their father. 
Once more, as they passed through the door, he. caught 
them' in his arms, kissed and blessed them again. Then 
turning away, as one who had done with all earthly cares, 
and to whom the bitterness of death had passed, he betook 
himself to prayer, and made ready for his end with 
cheerful courage. 

One touch alone of human passion broke the calmness 
of his resignation. When speaking of his judges, ^* Let us 
not talk of those rogues,*' he said to the bishop; ''they 
thirst for my blood and will have it. God's will be done. 
I thank God I can heartily forgive them, and will speak of 
them no more." At a late hour Juxon left him ; but the 
king remained alone and in prayer a good while longer. 
He then lay down, untroubled by the knowledge that it 
was his last day on earth, and slept cidmly till two hours 
before daybreak. 

**I will now rise," he said to Herbert,* whom he 
awoke frpm a troubled dream, ''for I have a great 
work to do this day.*' He desired to have a shirt more 
than ordinary, " for,** said he, " the weather is sharp and 
may make me shake, and I would have no imputation of 
fear, for I dread not death. I bless my God I am pre- 
pared. Nay,'* added he, perceiving that Herbert's hands 
trembled as he combed the long, but now bleached locks 
which were so soon to be put out of the way on the block, 
*^ though my head be not long to stand on my shoulders, 
take the same pains with it as you were wont. This is my 
second marriage-day, and I would be trim. Before night 
I hope to be with my Saviour.*' He then named to 

* Herbert's own dream was that Archbishop Laud, m his canonicals, 
had entered the room and knelt to the king ; that they talked together, 
the king looking sorrowful ; that the primate sighed, and, on retiring, 
f eU to the ground. When he related this dream to the king, his 
Majesty said, " This is a remarkable dream ; but he is dead. Had we 
conferred together, it is possible, albeit I loved him well, that I might 
have said somewhat which would have cauBed his sigh.** 
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Herbert the few legacies which were yet in his power to 
bestow. He sent his Bible to Prince Charles, bidding him 
read it oft and with care, and adding that in adversity he 
would ever find it his sorest friend. To the Duke of 
York he left his signet ring, and to Princess Elizabeth 
some rehgious book. At dawn Bishop Juxon appeared, 
joined with the king in prayer and in reading the account 
of our Saviour's Passion in St. Luke, chapter xxvii., the 
second lesson appointed for the day in the calendar. 
While thus engaged, Colonel Hacker, one of the three 
officers to whom the care of the execution was intrusted, 
pale and agitated — " paler far than his Majesty," — knocked 
at the door, saying it was time to set off for Whitehall. 
<' I come presently," said Charles, and, tenderly raising the 
aged bishop from his knees and taking him by the hand, 
came forth cheerful of countenance. 

In ** Evelyn's Memoirs " we read that the morning was 
bitterly cold. The Thames was frozen over, and the 
leafless avenues of St. James' Park glittered with hoar 
frost as the king walked, erect and fast, as was his wont, 
between the lines of soldiers who guarded him, ever 
and anon giving them pleasantly the word of command. 
'* March on, good fellows, step on apace. I go," said he 
to Juxon and Herbert, who walked bareheaded by his side, 
"to strive for a heavenly crown. Shall it be with less 
speed and solicitude than I have fought for an earthly 
one V* Thus, all around him silent as the grave, for n6 
voice was heard, even from the soldiers, save when, ever 
and anon, a blessing broke forth, did our king take his 
way towards Whitehall. There in his old cabinet chamber 
he remained for about three hours in prayer, and received 
the Holy Communion. Dinner had been prepared for him, 
but he refused to eat, till on being pressed by Juxon, who 
reminded him that he had fasted long, and that the bitter 
weather might make him faint on the scaffold, he consented 
and took some bread and a glass of wine. '' Now," said 
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the Ung, " let the rascals come, and the sooner the more 
welcome. I have forgiven them and am ready." But the 
'' rascals " were not ready. Not only was the scaffold 
nnfinished, but Colonels Hunks and Phayer, who, together 
with Hacker, had been appointed to see the bloody work 
carried out, refused to sign the order for the execution, 
and had their names scratched out of the warrant, 
erasures which may be seen to this day. The very 
headsman, Gregory Brandon,* kept in hiding, hard to be 
induced to strike the blow ; and of thirty-eight stout 
sergeants in the army, to each of whom, if he would aid 
the executioner, JglOO and rapid promotion were promised, 
thirty-seven refused in disgust. Nor was it till near noon 
that one Hulet, a sergeant in Captain Hewson's regiment, 
could be induced to give his help. Both executioners 
were dressed like the butchers of the day, in coarse 
woollen robes, buttoned close to the body. They wore 
black masks, to which Hulet added a long grey beard f and 
a grey peruke. At length the grisly attendants and the 
scaffold, all the more hideous because, by the advice of 
Hugh Peters, staples had been driven into the floor to 
fasten the king down to the block, were ready ; and 
between two and three o'clock, holding the death warrant, 
its ink stiU wet, they knocked at the king's door. Juxon 
and Herbert fell on their knees, weeping. '< Eise, my old 
friend," said Charles, ''and let us be going." He bade 
Herbert open the door, and, telling Hacker he was 
ready, passed through an avenue of guards to the scaffold, 

* In Sir Henry Ellis' Historical Letters we find that Gregory Bran- 
don, the public execntioner, died in great agony of mind eighteen 
months after the king's death, saying that he always saw his Majesty 
as he looked on the scaffold, and that devils did tear him on his dying 
bed. He was carried to his grave amid the execrations of the popu- 
lace. 

t The State Trials show that Hulet' was made a captain in Colonel 
Hewson's regiment, where he went by.the cognomen of " Old Grey- 
beaxd," in aUueion to his disguise. 
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erected in the street, in front of the centre window of the 
present Chi^l Bojal of Whitehall. 
> When he stepped forth, with heaming eyes apd nohle 
bearing, he looked up and down the street for his people ; 
but none were near, none scarcely to Ido seen, the soldiers 
fiUing all places nigh at hand ; nor were any within hearing, 
save Jozon and Herbert^ Colonels Hacker and Tomlinson, 
and the two execntipners. To them he addressed a few 
words, declaring himself guiltless of the late war, for that 
he did not take np arms till forced to do so in his own 
defence, and that he therefore trusted God would clear him 
of its bloodshed, as he hoped and prayed He would also clear 
his ^lemies. ''Yet," he added, ''for all that, Grod 
forbid I should be so ill a Christian as not to own that 
His judgment is righteous upon me. An unjust sen- 
tence, that I suffered to take effect, is now punished 
by an myust sentence upon me/' He then charged 
Juxon to bear witness that he had £3rgiven all the worlds 
and especially his judges, and that he died a Christian 
of the Church of England ; and, turning to the bishop, 
said, " I have a good cause and a gracious God upon my 
side." 

Juxon replied, <' There is, sire, but one stage more, 
which, though turbulent and troublesome, is short. It will 
carry you a long way — ^from earth to heayen ; and there 
shall you find, to your joy, the ^ize to which you hasten, 
a crown of glory." 

" I go," said the king, " from a corruptible to an incor- 
ruptible crown, where no disturbance can have place." 
He then threw off his cloak, and dehyenng his " George " 
(the jewel of the Order of the (jarter) to the prelate, ex- 
claimed emphatically and significantly, "Bemember/' To 
the executioner he said, " I shall make but short prayers, 
and when I thrust out my hands, strike I " For a few 
minutes, raising hid eyes to heaven, and repeating to him- 
self words, inaudible to those around, he stood absorbed 
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in prayer, then knelt, laid his head on the block, and in 
about a minute stretched out his hands. ^ 

The axe was raised : it fell, and all was over. One blow 
had severed the head, which Hulet lifted and exhibited to 
the people, with these words, '* Behold the head of a 
traitor I " ' 

A groan of horror, dismal and universal, from the 
assembled multitude, was the sole reply : a groan, of which 
the worthy and conscientious Philip Henry — ^no Church- 
man, but a Nonconformist — declared that those who heard 
it never forgot.* 

Immediately after the blow was struck, two troops of 
horse, advancing in opposite directions, scoured the streets, 
and dispersed the indignant crowd. 

The body of Charles, having been deposited in the 
ready-made coffin, was conveyed by Juxon and Herbert to 
the Palace of Whitehall, followed by Cromwell, who wished 
to gaze on his victim. Lifting the head, and putting his 
:finger on the gory neck, he said this was a well-made 
frame and promised long life. Sir Purbeck Temple was 
also admitted to gaze on the remains of his murdered 
master. **If,*' sneered Axtell, unclosing the coffin, 
'^ thou thinkest there be any holiness in it, look there ! '* 
" And the king,'* said Temple, " seemed to smile, as in 
life." 

♦ No king ever died more loved and lamented by hia own party than 
King Charles. Archbishop Usher, who witnessed the execution from 
the roof of Wallingford House (now the Admiralty), was carried away 
fainting ; and it is said that Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ Church, expired 
of grief when the tidings were brought to him. The people expressed 
their sorrow as loudly as they dared, weeping and wailing, dipping 
handkerchiefs into the blood, and offering large sums for a few grains 
of the sand which was stained, or for bits of the block, which was cut 
in small pieces, and sold, literally, for its weight in gold. Even his 
enemies showed, in many instances, their reverence for his memory, 
and the words of the regicide, Henry Martin, are well known, when he 
publicly said, in the House of Commons, " If we are to have a king, I 
would as soon have the last gentleman as any sovereign on record." 

L 
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Thns perished, in the forty-ninth yea^ of his age> and 
the twenty-fourth of his reign, King Charles : '' the 
worthiest gentleman, the best master, and the best Chris- 
tian that the age in which he lived ever produced.*' Such 
is Clarendon's testimony to the king's character,* and 
Perinchief's is but little behind it: ^'Beligious, just, and 

* " The king," says Clarendon, " was very regular in his devotions. 
He was never known to enter upon recreation, or, when in the army, 
to provide for safety or attempt at victory, before, be it never so early, 
he had not been at public as well as private prayers. So g^reat a lover 
of reverence in religion that he would never endure a light or profane 
word, and though delighted with verse and poetry, none durst bring 
before him aught profane or unclean." 

Among his weaknesses was a degree of superstition unusual even for 
the age in which he lived. The shock he experienced when the head 
of his staff broke off, his frequent habit of trying his fortune by the 
Sortes Yirgilianse, and of binding himself by vows, thereby to insure 
success in any proposed measure — for instance, the obligation to per- 
form public penance for his injustice in consenting to Lord Strafford's 
death, and, should Qtod restore him to the throne^ to restoring all im- 
propriation of Church lands held by the Crown — these, and many such, 
are related by Welwood and Lilly the astrologer, whom he often con- 
sulted. In the ''Lives of the Archbishops " a document is i>reserved, 
which Charles had entrusted to Bishop Sheldon, of Oxford, and which 
is endorsed: "A true copy of the king's vow, which was preserved 
thirteen years underground by me, Gilbert Sheldon." 

This king stands high among royal authors. Besides many papers 
on political and Church matters, and prayers, his " poem," written in 
Carisbrooke Castle, and entitled, " Majesty in Misery ; or, an Implora- 
tion to the King of Kings " (1648), is '' fuU," says Hume, " of truth and 
pathos." 

Whether or not King Charles was the author of " Eikon Basillke ; or, 
the Image of a King" — a book which appeared soon after his execu- 
tion, and '' which surrounded his life with the attributes of a saint, and 
his death with the glory of a martyr "—has long been matter of con- 
troversy. This is not the place for discussing the question. Those 
who would enter into the subject are referred to Harris' ''Life of 
Charles L," Lingard's " History of England," and Hallam's " Constitu- 
tional History." Suffice it to say, that in one year, even in that non- 
reading age, fifty editions of the book were sold, and that Milton, who 
was directed by Parliament to answer it, and who consequently wrote 
his " Iconoclastes, or Image-Breaker," produced little or no effect upon 
the national opinion, and that his book is one which, but for the great 
name of its author,.would never be read. 
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element, fall of fartitade, courage, patience, and humility ; 
a lover of his subjects, gracious in conversation, true to his 
word, chaste, temperate, and frugal.'* <' The greatest 
blemish in his disposition," says our great historian 
Hallam, '' was a want of sincerity and political integrity ; 
probably the result of his education in the contemptible 
kingcraft; of his father, so that he met fraud with fraud, 
and countervailed deceit by deceit." * 

He was buried at Windsor, February 8th, followed to 
his grave by four of his most devoted adherents — ^the Duke 
of Bichmond, the Earl of Hertford, and the Lords Lindsey 
and Southampton. So thick fell the snow, that, — by the 
time the coffin had crossed the court and entered the 
desecrated chapel, where republican hands had torn down 
the stalls and banners of the Knights of the Garter and 
strown the floor with fragments of the regal monuments, 
— ^the black velvet pall was white, the hue of innocency. 
At the head of the vault stood Juxon, with the Book of 
Common Prayer; but scarcely had he commenced the 
first sentence of its sublime Burial Service, when he was 
roughly stopped by the Boundhead governor. Colonel. 
Whichcot. The book, he said, had been put down as 
Papistical and profane, and should be used in no garrison 
where he commanded. 

In silence and sadness they lowered the nameless 
coffin, for no memorial of its tenant had been affixed, 
into its resting place; the gentlemen present supplying 
an inscription by cutting with their penknives out of 
a band of sheet-lead spaces in the form of large letters, 
80 that the words, << Charles Bex, 1648," could be 



* "1 was,'* says Berkeley, " of his Majesty's sense (opinion) in this, 
that men whose hands were yet hot with the blood of his most faithful 
sabjects ought not to be trusted, nor to have the truth told them ; but 
that they should rather be weU-dissembled with, specially while his 
Majesty was in their hands, so that he might the better get out of 
them.'' 

L 2 
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plainly read thereon. This band they wrapped round. the 
coffin. 

And thns, in the deserted and ruined chapel, amid the 
gathering darkness of a gloomy February night, without 
singing or saying, was the king's corpse left among the 
royal dead at Windsor, the very place of his interment 
unknown. So it remained till after the days of Pope, who 
thus commemorates ** the mysterious grave " in his poem 
of * * Windsor Forest " :— ' 

*^ Make sacred Charles's tomb for eyer known j 

(Obficnre the spot, and nninscribed the stone).** 

Nearly two centuries after his death, in 1813, the doubt 
was solved by the accidental discovery of the vault con- 
taining Charles' remains, and those of Henry 'VlLL and 
Jane Seymour. His coffin, wrapt round with a sheet of 
lead, was opened in the presence of George IV. The 
features were nearly perfect, and bore the melancholy 
expression observable in his portraits. On the neck was 
the mark of the axe by which the people's martyr and the 
people's king was sped to rest. He left six children : 
Charles, who now assumed the title of king ; James, Duke 
of York, afterwards James IE. ; Mary, wife of the Prince 
of Orange, and mother of Prince William, afterwards King 
William HE. ; Elizabeth, Henry, and Henrietta, afterwards 
married to the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. 

In person King Charles was of comely presence, and 
with a sweet, grave, but melancholy aspect; his face 
regular, handsome, and well complexioned, his body 
strong, healthy, and well made. He had a good taste of 
learning and skill in the liberal arts, especially painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and medals, acquiring the noblest 
collection of any prince of his time, and more than all the 
kings of England before him. He spake divers languages 
well, and with a good grace, though now and then, when 
warm in discourse, he was inclinable to stammer. He 
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wrote a tolerable good hand for a king ; his sense was 
strong) and his style laconic. 

Some political features of the period demand notice. The great 
contention between Charles and his subjects — a struggle for liberty on 
one hand, and, on the other, a conscientious defence of privileges 
bequeathed to him by his forefathers, and which he had been taught to 
regard as sacred, exhibits, spite of the horrors which attended it, many 
great and good qualities on which an Englishman may reflect with 
pride and satisfaction. The spirit of freedom was abroad, and the 
nation would no longer submit to the wrongs which, in times of dark- 
ness and slavery, had been forced upon it. True, all these had been 
borne under Charles' predecessors ; for he made not a single claim of 
prerogative which had not been previously made and conceded. But 
now 

" Old times were changed, old manners gone " — 

the errors and oppressions of a line of kings were visited upon their 
reigning representative, and Charles became the sacrifice to a long- 
established system of misrule, rather than to any individual offence of 
his own. 

In this reign coffee was first introduced into England, and Van 
Diemen's Land (now called Tasmania) was discovered by Tasman, a 
Ihitch navigator. The groat religious war between Protestantism and 
Boman Catholidsm — generally called " the Thirty Years* War " — was 
also brought to a close by the Treaty of Westphalia (October 24, 1648). 

The Boyal Society was founded (1645). 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A.D. 1649—1660. 



« In sixteen hundred forty -nine (1649) 
Did men to Common-weal incline ; 
But Cromwell got the mastery 
In sixteen hundred fifty-three (1653).'' 

Ebe [sunset on the 80th of Jannaiy, 1649, the day when, 
to use Marvers words — 

" King Charles had bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed,'' 

the serjeant-at-arms, with trumpeters, poursuivants^ and 
cavahy, made proclamation at Cheapside that '* whosoever 
should proclaim a new king without authority of Parlia- 
ment^ should he doomed and dealt with as a traitor." 
Within a few days the Commons, now dwindled to little 
more than 100, voted the House of Lords, itself shrunk to 
less than twenty sitting members, '* useless and dan- 
gerous," and the office of king <' unnecessary, burthen- 
some, and dangerous, and therefore to be abolished.'' 
They ordered the royal statues to b6 taken down, ap- 
pointed a new great seal, with the legend, '* In the first 
year of freedom, by God's blessing restored," to be used 
and the old one to be broken up ; changed '* the King's 
Peace" to ''the Public Peace," and the forms of all 
public business from the king's name to that of ''the 
Keepers of the Liberty of England," and declared England 
to be no longer a kingdom, but a Commonwealth. 
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The House, by whose sole authority all these changes 
were made, and which now seemed to possess undivided 
power, was but the puppet of the grandees of the army ; 
and only one man was conspicuously its head. Before 
entering upon the events of the next ten years (better 
styled the reign of King CromweU than the Common- 
wealth) it may be as well to say something of the child* 
hood and youth of this very remarkable personage, to whom 
some would award the pillory and others a crown of laurel ; 
some a hfdter, others a triumph ; and who i^ to this day, 
extolled as a patriot and reviled as a mere military tyrant. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a private gentleman of 
good femily— to use his own words, " by birth a gentle- 
man, neither, living in any considerable height, nor yet in 
obscurity*' — and was bom at Huntingdon,* April 25, 1699. 
There is a curious story of his having been, when an 
infant, seized by a large ape, who fled with him to the 
roof of the house, and after dancing, to the consternation 
of the family, on the leads for nearly an hour, quietly 
descended and replaced ** the fortune of England '' in the 
cradle from whence it was snatched. Heath, the earliest 
but somewhat spiteful biographer of Cromwell, relates 
another peril of his childhood. At about eight years old 
he narrowly escaped drowning in the Ouse, but was rescued 
by a clergyman, whom he reminded of the circumstance 
after the battle of Marston Moor. Though the victorious 
general was then surrounded by his Ironsides, his former 
preserver gravely replied, " I remember ; but were it to do 

* The house in which CromweU was bom is stiU standing ; but in 
1810 it was so modernised that no trace remains of its former or original 
appearance. In the last century, when Noble, the historian, yisited it, 
the chamber in which the Lord Protector of England saw the light 
remained michanged, and the tapestry with which it had been hung 
remained npon the walls. Among its figures was a yery prominent one 
of Satan, which the owner of the dwelling, a zealous Tory, used always 
to point out to strangers, leaving them to infer who was represented by 
the large black figure. 
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again I would sooner that yon perished in those waters 
than were thus in arms against your sovereign." Heath 
adds that the future Protector of England was *' an 
obstinate, unruly, ill-conditioned youth, ever under the 
lash at school, a perfect apple-dragon for robbing orchards, 
and threatened more than once to be laid fast by the heels 
for pillaging dovecotes." His mode of life was little im- 
proved at Cambridge in 1616, nor when, two years later, 
he studied the law at Lincoln's Inn. We omit several 
particulars sj|uch appear to have been too highly coloured 
through par^-splrit. Heath seems to have forgotten that 
one of the most brilliant of the kings of England was 
similarly distinguished in his youth. 

But a change, which must be described by himself, was 
' at hand. In a letter addressed (1638) to his relation, 
Mrs. St. John, he says, *' You know what my manner of 
life hath been : how I have loved darkness and hated the 
light and all godliness ; yet God hath had mercy upon me, 
and turned me from darkness to light. Blessed be His 
name for shining upon so evU an heart as mine.'* The 
sincerity of his change of heart was manifested by a corre- 
sponding change of life, for in 1620 he began to love the 
Church and to hold fast by her ministrations, to pay his 
just debts, speak the truth, and punctually keep his word, 
which was proved by his restoring money to a gentleman 
from whom he had formerly won it, and confessing that he 
had gained it by indirect and unworthy means. 

It cannot be doubted that Cromwell was now, at all 
events, sincere, and that, as he himself expressed it, it was 
his desire that ^* He Who had begun a good work in him, 
would perfect it to the day of Christ." But, partly, 
through the fanatic taint of the times, and partly through 
the wild and half-crazed temperament which had caused 
him in childhood to hear voices in the wind and to see 
the gigantic spectre which fourscore times at dead of night 
had told him he should be the greatest man in England, 
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ihongh saying nought of bis being king {*^ a vision," says 
Clarendon^ ^'wbicb was generally spoken of, from tbe 
beginning of troubles and before Cromwell's position had 
promised such exaltation*'), he became a Separatist and a 
Puritan, spending his time in preaching, and ever reviling 
the Church, in which he had once delighted, and opposing 
and maligning the king. 

In 1628 he entered Parliament, ** but was still of such 
rude and tempestuous carriage as to be oft reprehended by 
the Speaker.'' Yet, uncouth as were his manners, and 
dirty and negligent his apparel, << a beggarly fellow, with a 
threadbare, torn cloke, greasy hat, and neither of them 
paid for, ill-favoured and uncleanly," such were his abilities 
and energy, that when, in 1640, Lord Digby asked Hampden 
** who was that sloven ? " he received for reply, ** that 
sloven, if we should come, which God forbid, to a breach 
with the king, wiU be, I say, the greatest man in Eng- 
land." 

His person was unprepossessing, clumsy, and vulgar-look- 
ing, ungracious in aspect, sallow and muddy-complexioned, 
with heavy bushy eyebrows and deep-purple nose. The 
lampoons of the day are full of low buffoonery and doggrel 
nonsense respecting this feature : — ** the blazing of Noll's 
beacon nose^" ** The bloody beak whereby men might know 
the bird of prey," "Almighty Noll Cromwell's ruby 
nose." 

Such, in appearance and manner, was he who^ without 
one of those advantages by which the world is generally 
captivated, rose to the highest post in the kingdom, won 
battle after battle, destroyed an ancient monarchy^ raised 
the national glory to an unexampled height, made princes 
tremble at his word, and bequeathed, with his dying breath, 
three kingdoms to his successor. 

We return to the state of affairs at the iime of the king's 
execution. On the 9th February the law courts were re- 
opened and the executive power committed to a Council of 
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State, consisting of forty-ond persons, of whom Bradshaw 
was President, and Milton Latin Secretary. The amiy re- 
mained in the hands of Fairfax and Cromwell, i^e men 
who had created it and rendered it the best in the world ; 
and the nayy was committed to the able charge of Blake, 
<* the double-handed," the *' sea hero ''.of the ^e, and to 
Deane and Popham, who soon made England's flag 
respected in every sea» The ruling party next proceeded 
to execute vengeance on five Boyalists who had fallen into 
their power — ^the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, 
Lord Capel, the Earl of Norwich (George Goring), and 
Sir John Owen. All five were condemned as traitors and 
condemned to be beheaded. But the Earl of Norwich was 
saved by the casting vote of the Speaker, and Owen* at the 
intercession of Lreton and Colonel Hutchinson. As to 
Lord Holland, *^ the unfortunate fine gentleman, the 
double turncoat," of whom Bishop Warburton says that 
'* he lived like a knave and died like a fool," he was executed, 
along with the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Capel (March 
9, 1649). The last, a nobleman alike in heart and race, 
*^ did now, like Samson and the Philistines, harm his foes 
more in his death, wherein he carried himself in the fiftshion 
of a stout old Eoman^ than even by his life." 

Of those who had sat round the council board of King 
Charles, hardly any had escaped a violent death. The 
Duke of Buckingham, Strafford, Laud, Falkland, the Duke 
of Hamilton, and Lord Holland had all so perished : most 
of them, like their unfortunate monarchy by the executioner. 
But so vehement was the public indignation against this 

* Mis. Hutchinson writes that her husband, seeing ** that no man 
spake for this poor knight, who was a stranger and friendless, while all 
laboured to saye the lords, moved Colonel Iieton to befriend him, and 
that they two spake so nobly for Uim, that they carried his pardon dear.** 
Clarendon also relates that the stont old Cavalier, when sentence of 
beheading was passed upon him, exclaimed that it was " a great honour 
for a poor Welsh knight to be beheaded with so many nobles f* adding, 
with a round oath, ** I thought they would have hanged me" 
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last act of seyerity, that, except in the case oi Colonel 
Foyer, no more hlood was shed oi state prisoners. The 
execntion of Lockyer, one of the Levellers in Whalley's 
regiment, almost caused a mutiny, for he was followed to 
the grave by thousands, wearing bunches of rosemary 
steeped in blood, and sea-green and black ribbons on their 
hats and breasts. To CromweU, who had remarked to the 
Council of State, ** You must make an end of this party, 
or they will make an end of you/' was now committed the 
charge of quelling an insurrection among the Levellers in 
the regiments of Harrison, Lreton, and several other of the 
most eminent republican leaders. His measures were 
taken with the greatest energy and rapidity. Marching 
fifty miles in one day, he burst at midnight into the town 
of Burford, in Oxfordshire, where the mutineers had 
assembled, made four hundred of them prisoners, shot two 
comets and two corporals, and so dismayed or pacified the 
rest that no further disturbimoeB arose in the army. 
Lilbume, the ringleader, was committed to the Tower 
(March 27), protesting to Hugh Peters that he would 
sooner endure King Charles' rule for seven years than one 
under the tyrants now in power. 

Cromwell's next errand was the reduction of Lreland to 
order. The government of that country had been delivered 
up to^ Parliament in 1640 by the Marquis of Ormond. 
But this nobleman, who was recalled to Waterford by the 
Boman Catholics, proclaimed Charles 11. king, on hearing 
of the king's death, and took possession in his name of all 
the fortresses, except Dublin, Belfast, and Londonderry. 
Cromwell was appointed (June 22) General in Chief and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and on the 10th August, at 
the head of 12,000 men, ** he set off," say the newspapers 
of the day, ** in such state and equipage as hath hardly 
been seen." He reached Dublin on the 18th, and immedi- 
ately commenced his progress of blood and misery. Li 
sterner mood and wilder wrath than he had ever exhibited 
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in England, — ^for he was not naturally sangninary and his 
men had ever heen merciftil to the vanqnished, — ^he now 
wreaked terrible vengeance on the hordes of ignorant half- 
savage Papists, who, during the rebellion, had been burning, 
plundering, murdering, and exercising all the barbarities 
of partisan warfare. Tredah, or Drogheda, was first at- 
tacked. It was garrisoned by 8,000 men, under the 
command of Sir Arthur Aston, a Royalist of tried courage 
and fideUty. When summoned by Cromwell to surrender, 
the stout old Cavalier, who had already lost a leg in his 
sovereign's service, instantly and unhesitatingly refused. 
The town was taken by storm September 10th, and 
Cromwell's own words to the Council of State describe the 
frightful result. '< We refused them quarter, and put to 
the sword the whole number of the defenders, not thirty 
I think escaping with life." (This was an under-statement 
of the tale of horror ; for, instead of thirty, but one sur- 
vived). ''Those that did are in safe custody for the 
Barbados" (there to be sold as slaves). Nor was the 
slaughter confined to armed men. One thousand of the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, who had taken 
refuge in the great church, were massacred by his Iron- 
sides, '' among whom were many priests, knocked on the 
head," say Cromwell's despatches, <' save two, whom we 
made an end of next day." The slaughter lasted five 
days^ till the streets ran red with blood. The same whole- 
sale butchery was repeated at Wexford, where, says Crom- 
well, '' I forbade my soldiers to spare any." The defenceless 
inhabitants were put to the sword, and among them 800 
women, who had fled to the cross in the market place^ and 
who were slain as Popish idolaters. 

Of the hideous and almost unparalleled massacres, con- 
cerning which Cromwell wrote, *' Truly, I beHeve that this 
bitterness will save much efiusion of blood," and wherein 
he regarded himself as '' the instrument of Heaven's 
righteous judgment," Guizot does most justly remark that 
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it is not for man to pronounce upon nations the sentence 
of the Ahnighty : much less, we may add, to take it upon 
himself to carry that sentence into execntion. 

For a while Cromwell's end was attained. Native Irish 
and English BoyaHsts were alike terror-stricken. Other 
fortresses surrendered. Upwards of 40,000 Irish fled to 
France and Spain, and took sendee in the armies of those 
countries: and after a short campaign in the following 
spring, CromweU, leaving Ireton as his deputy, returned to 
London (May 81, 1650), to carry the terror of his name 
into Scotland, where a new field of victory lay before him. 
The subjugation of Ireland was all but complete. His 
approach to the metropolis was greeted with one vast 
tumult of salutation, firing of cannon, and shouting of 
voices. "What a crowd," remarked a bystander, "is 
come out to meet your lordship." " Aye," responded the 
general, with his shrewd and rough good sense, " but if it 
were to see me hanged, how many more would there be ?" 

Nowhere had the death of Charles I. and the triumph 
of the Independents been more deeply resented than in 
Scotland. Accordingly, that nation speedily proclaimed 
Charles II. king, and organised a general rising in his 
favour. But Argyle and the rigid Presbyterians who bore 
rule, though they were bound by the Covenant to call the 
hereditary heir to the throne, and did so (February 5), 
by no means intended to receive him, save on their own con- 
ditions. He must take the Covenant, openly declare himself 
deeply humbled in spirit for his father's iniquities and his 
mother's idolatries, must dismiss all his Boyalist followers, 
and submit in everything, temporal and spiritual, to their 
authority. And when the gallant Montrose, with a few other 
nobles, counselled the young king to reject these hard condi- 
tions, and to trust to their swords to place him on the throne 
of his forefathers, they were branded as public enemies. 

After a fruitless attempt to raise the Orkneys and ad- 
joining mainland, and more than one hotly- contested 
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skirmiBh, Montrose fought his last battle (April 80, 1650) 
at the ''Bock of Jjamentation" (so named from the event), 
in Kincardine. There 200 men were killed, and 1,200 
taken, the standard likewise, on one side of which was 
painted the bleeding head of the late king, with the motto, 
<< Judge and avenge my cause, Lord/' and on the other 
the marquis' own bearings, a naked arm holding a sword, 
dripping gore, and the motto '' Nil medium." The 
standatd-bearer was slain, after having repeatedly refused 
quarter. When the day was irretrievably lost, Mon- 
trose quitted the field, threw off his riband and Geoi^e, 
and, assuming the disguise of a Highland peasant, 
swam the River Kyle^ and took refuge with a Mend 
and follower of his own, McLeod of Assynt, by whom 
he was perfidiously betrayed to his enemies. Under an 
old Act of Attainder, passed in 1644, he was condemned 
to die the death of a traitor, — to be hanged on a gibbet 
thirty feet high, his head cut off and fixed on the Tolbooth 
or prison of Edinburgh,' his body quartered, and placed 
over the gates of the principal towns of Scotland. To this 
sentence he only replied, that he '' would rather his head 
were stuck on the Tolbooth, than his picture hung in the 
king's chamber, and that he wished he had fiesh enough 
to send to every city in Christendom, in memory of his 
unshaken love and fidelity to the cause for which he 
suffered ;" * in the same spirit he went to the scaffold. t 
Limited as is this little work, we must refer those who 

* Wiflhart tells ns that whHe the noble prisoner, on the morning 
before his ezecntion, was combing the long, cnrled hair which, as a 
Cavalier, he wore, Johnstone of Warriston, an eminent Covenanter, 
remarked to him that ** it was bnt an idle employment at so solemn a 
time." ** I will arrange my head as I please to-day, while it is still my 
own," answered Hontrose ; ''to-morrow it will be yours, and ye may 
deal as ye list with it.'' 

t The same authority as above states that he walked from the prison 
to the Ghrass Market, the common place of execution for the basest 
felons, dressed in a scarlet cloak trimmed with gold lace, his air so 
grand, and such beauty, majesty, and gravity in his aspect as shaked 
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desire the details of this interesting episode to Wishart and 
other chroniclers of the period. Suffice it to say that Mon- 
trose was executed at Edinburgh, May 21, with every mark 
of ignominy and insult that Yindictiveness could devise ; * 
that his mortal foe, Argyle, as Montrose was drawn on a 
sledge to prison, feasted his eyes on the humiliation of 
his. enemy, and that Argyle's son, Lord Lorn, watched 
the execution with hideous relish, even laughing when he 
marked the bungling of the hangman, when severing the 
marquis' head from his body. This merciless conduct 
was visited upon both father and son in the succeeding 
reign. 

Meanwhile Charles delayed and negotiated, promised and 
retracted, and, when he heard of Montrose's defeat and 
death, disavowed, with unblushing duplicity, th^ commission 
which he had given him. But seeing that no better could 
be done, he accepted the Covenant, agreed to every propo- 
sition, swore fidelity to the advice of Parliament and Eirk, 
vowed never, on any consideration, to permit the exercise 
of the Boman Catholic religion in his dominions, and thus 
saying and swearing, landed in Scotland, June 16, 1650. 
As he entered the gate of Aberdeen, he passed under the 
mangled remains of the faithful Montrose, and found, when 



the whole city, and forced, eyen from his enemies, the unwilling con- 
fession that he was a man of the most lofty and elevated soul, and 
imahaken loyalty and resolution that the age had produced. He finally 
submitted to the executioner with such resolved courage, that many 
even of his bitterest enemies wept. 

* On the night before his death, Montrose wrote the following lines 
with the point of a diamond on the window of his prison : — 

*' Let them bestow on every airth (point of the oompaas) a limb, 
Then open all my veins that I may swim 
To Thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake ; 
Then place my parboiled head upon a stake^ 
Scatter my ashes, strew them in the air- 
Lord, since Thou know'st where all these atoms are, 
I 'm hopeful Thou *lt recover once my dost. 
And oonildeut Thou 'It raise me with the just." 
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he reached Edinburgh, the head still exposed on the Tol- 
booth, and blackening in the son. 

Clarendon asserts that Charles' resolution of embarking 
for Scotland was due to the persuasion of his courtiers, 
the profligate Buckingham and Wilmot, who pointed out 
that by thus going among the Scotch and temporising with 
them he could the better avenge himself of them. Upon 
this righteous principle the young king acted, and he 
reaped ere long the due reward of such an unrighteous 
deed. We can but sympathise with the humiliations 
heaped upon him ; the six long sermons to which he daily 
listened, and of which the themes were his father's mis- 
deeds and his mother's idolatry, and his jown ill-conduct 
as ''the very root of all malignancy:'' moreover, and 
which was nearer the truth, that he had sworn to observe 
the Covenant without any intention of keeping his oath. 
Though treated with some show of respect, Argyle and his 
party took care to give him his own will in nothing, and 
to consult him on no one public measure, so that he 
speedily found himself a mere pageant of state, who had 
but exchanged exile for imprisonment. Double-dealing 
and profligate, indifferent alike to truth and religion, 
selfish, indolent, and dissolute, this unworthy son of a 
worthy father contrived, in the society of his vicious 
favourites and in the enjoyment of a good table, diversified 
with hunting and riding, to forget the rebukes to which he 
was compelled to listen. The chief matter for regret is 
that the Scotch preachers, by their ill-timed and over- 
strained austerity, confirmed the young king in that care- 
lessness about religion and proneness to dissipation by 
which his whole life was unhappily distinguished. 

And now both English and Scotch prepared for war : 
the new Commonwealth of the former country being no- 
wise minded to permit the son of the monarch whom they 
had put to death to establish himself as sovereign of the 
sister kingdom, whence he might, when opportunity offered, 
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incite his numerous Englisb adherents to take np arms 
and distorby or perhaps destroy, their newly-modelled 
republic. They therefore levied a large army^ of which 
they gave the command (Fairfax refusing to make war on 
his fellow-Presbyterians) to Cromwell (June 26). That 
general left London, after only three days' delay, and on 
the 22nd July crossed the Tweed, finding- in his progress 
that Leslie had wasted all the country south of Edinburgh, 
leaving there none save ancient and spectral crones, clad 
in flannel, who told the English commander that *' a' the 
men were awa' to the wars, and that food there was nane." 
Proceeding by the coast, for he depended on his fleet for 
support, he came up (July 26) with the veteran Leslie, 
posted between Edinburgh and Leith, in a position too 
strong to be attacked. Cromwell, therefore, fell back on 
Dunbar, followed by Leslie, who blockaded all the passes 
to England. The English army was wasting apace by 
sickness and by famine, for Cromwell's supplies had fallen 
short, and the wily Scot, hoping to starve his foe into 
surrender, lay still in his intrenchments, which he could 
not be induced to quit. He would have done well to 
persevere in that policy. But, in an evil hour, he suffered 
himself to be drawn from his fastness by the intemperate 
zeal of the Covenanting preachers, who induced him to quit 
the TTill of Doon and go down to hazard a battle with the 
English in the open plain, assuring him that he should 
be prospered, as was the going down of the children of 
Israel against the Philistines at Gilgal. Cromwell's quick 
eye at once perceived the mistake which Leslie had made, 
and, exclaiming, '* Now hath the Lord delivered him into 
our hands," gave orders for attack before next morning's 
dawn. Biding (September 8) towards the field, where the 
strife had already begun, the rising sun showed his broad 
orb over the sea, close to the scene of action. *^ Let God 
arise/' he exclaimed, as he turned to the glorious spectacle, 
''and let His .enemies be scattered;" and hardly were 

M 
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iliese words spoken, when he shonted, ''I profess theyr 
fleel" His hopes had not deceived him. Only two 
regiments of the hastily-raised Scotch levies fought bravely 
against the veterans of the Commonwealth, and they were' 
almost entirely cnt to pieces. The rest of Leslie's army^ 
fell into irretrievable confusion, and fled, with little or no» 
resistance. The slaughter, or, to use Cromwell's words, 
the charge and execution, which ensued was terrible; 
4,000 Scots were killed, and above 10,000 taken prisoners^ 
whom the victors' cruelty consigned to a fate hitherto un- 
known in Christian warfare. They were transported to 
America, and sold there as slaves. 

By the decisive defeat of Dunbar, the whole south of 
Scotland fell into Cromwell's power. Edinburgh Castle 
surrendered (December 18), and the ' strongholds of 
Tantallon, Home, Boslin, and Borthwick soon did the 
same. The remriant of the Scottish army took refuge ia 
Stirling. But for the approach of winter, and but for an 
ague which prevented Cromwell for three months froni 
pursuing his victories, he would now. it can hardly bo 
doubted, have set his foot on all Scotland, as he had done 
upon Ireland, But though he applied to Parliament for 
permission to return, on the plea that the infirmities ot 
age were stealing upon him (he was 51 years old), and 
though he wrote to Bradshaw (March, 1651), ''Your 
service needs not me : I am a poor dry bone, unserviceable 
to my Master and to you," we yet find him during spring 
in the field, and, after securing every fortress in the way» 
occupying Perth, while the Scotch army, with the king at 
their head, lay at Stirling. 

Charles, weary of the restraints imposed upon him by 
Argyle and the strict Covenanters, and finding himself a 
slave rather than a ruler, had escaped from them into the 
Highlands. But this attempt, which was commonly called 
" the Start," did him little service, for he was pursued and 
brought back, and though a prisoner in all but name, he 
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was crowned at Scone* (January 1, 1651). The hqjid 
of the Duke of Argyle placed the diadem on his head, *' in 
recompense for which deed," as the unhappy noble, when 
put to death afker the Restoration, said, ** the king now 
brings my head to the block." 

Meanwhile, through the approach of Cromwell, who had 
penetrated so far into the country as to get into their rear,, 
the situation of the king and the Scottish army became 
daily more critical. All supplies and all communication with 
the Highlands were cut off, the country was ravaged, and. 
the troops so dismayed at the prospect of encountering 
the dreaded English commander, that they deserted by 
hundreds. In this emergency Charles formed the , bold 
resolve, worthy of Ihe race whence he sprang, of marching; 
into England, where he hoped to be joined, not by the 
!Eloyalists only, but by all who were dissatisfied with the 
Commonwealth. Breaking up his camp at Stirling (July 
81), he advanced rapidly through Cumberland, Lancashire, 
Cheshire^ and Shropshire, to Worcester, his only halt on the 
road being a skirmish at Warrington with Lambert's and 
Harrison's forces, who endeavoured to stay him till Crom- 
well should arrive, and to whom Charles' men shouted, as 
they began the engagement, *' you rogues ! we will be 
on you ere your Cromwell cometh." At Worcester the 
royal standard was unfurled with much ceremony and his 
Majesty solemnly proclaimed at the market cross. Few 
men, however, joined his banner. *The Eoyalists, broken 
and dispirited, and unwarned of his approach, were not pre- 
pared, and the Scots, terrified at the hazard of the enter- 
prise, hastened in great numbers across the Border. So 
that when Cromwell, leaving Monk to guard Scotland, pur- 
sued the king with nearly 40,000 men and came up with 

* A few days before Charles H/s coronation at Soone, his brother-in^ 
law, William IL of Orange, died, and within a week after that eyent,^ 
the widow, Princess Mary of England, gave birth to a son, who, in 
February, 1689, mounted the English throne as William III. 

M 2 
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him at Worcester, he snrroiinded the town on all sides, 
and, after four hours' desperate fighting, the streets were 
<$hoked with the dead, abnost all his enemies were killed or 
taken prisoners, and Charles was compelled to flee. This 
victory, styled by Cromwell in his letter to Parliament "a 
rstiff business and stiffly contested,'' but *' a glorious and 
•<srowning mercy," was won on the 8rd September, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Dunbar. The prisoners numbered 
nearly ten thousand. Among them was the gallant Earl 
of Derby, husband of ** the Lady of Latham'* (see p. 106), 
-who, when he was beheaded at Bolton, made a godly end, 
with stoutness and Christian temper, praying that the 
block might be set over against the church, '' that I may 
look towards Thy sanctuary. Lord, as I hope to dwell in 
Thy heavenly sanctuary hereafter. ' ' The Duke of Hamilton, 
who died of his wounds, was also among the captives, as 
were others who perished on the scaffold. Those of less 
note were shipped to the plantations in Africa and America; 
fifteen hundred were granted to the Guinea merchants to 
work in the mines. Few returned to tell of— 

" Worcester's blood-red butchery." 

After beholding the ruin of his cause, and displaying 
such coolness and valour as called forth the encomiums of 
Cromwell himself, Charles escaped from the field. He 
had, about a fortnight previously, addressed a letter to the 
City of London, offering pardon to all who would return to 
their allegiance; and for sole reply his letter was burnt 
by the common hangman, and the king and his adherents 
proclaimed traitors ; while a reward of d61,000 was offered 
to ''whosoever should deliver up to Parliament Charles 
Stuart, son of the late tyrant," and a penalty of '' death 
without mercy denounced on all who sheltered or con- 
cealed him." 

The wanderings of King Charles 11., his hair-breadth 
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Bcapes and miraQnlous deliverances, would require far 
greater space than we can bestow. The story is chiefly 
interesting from the faithfulness exhibited by high and low, 
rich and poor, to the son of their late sovereign, the fallen 
prince, invested with all the sanctity of misfortune. For 
forty-five days, during which the secret of his existence was 
entrusted to no fewer than fifty persons, he roamed about 
in various disguises, or lay concealed, sheltered, at the risk 
of their own lives, by his protectors, and betray/ed by none, 
tempting as was the offered bait and extreme the poverty 
of many who harboured him. A most meagre sketch of 
his adventures is all that we can give. 

After riding all night from Worcester, without so much 
as a crust whereon to break his long fast, he reached at 
day-dawn the mansion of ''the loyal Giffords,'' called 
White Ladies, which was within half-a-mile of Boscobel, a 
lone house on the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire. 
In this wild, secluded spot, sheltered by the noble loyalty 
of the farmer Penderell and his four brothers, who cropped 
the king's hair, stained his face and hands with walnut 
juice, as if sunburnt, arrayed him in '' a noggon coarse 
shirt,'' and, putting a wood-bill in his hands, concealed 
him in the adjoining coppice, he passed the whole day 
after the battle of Worcester. At night, escorted by his 
five stout-hearted preservers, he made his way to the house 
of a Mr. Woolfe, a Boman Catholic gentleman of Madely, 
who had hiding-holes for priests, whence, as Madely was 
near the Severn, he hoped to escape into Wales. But the 
whole place swarme4 with soldiers, the ferry was guarded, 
and all the boats made fast. The priests' holes, too, had 
been recently detected, and might be searched at any 
moment. In the bam, therefore, and under the straw, the 
fugitive passed the second day of his wanderings ; and, 
after a vain attempt to cross the Severn at night, returned 
to Boscobel. In its immediate neighbourhood was now 
sheltered another homeless Cavalier, the gallant Major 
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Carlis, or Careless, a Boyalist officer who had abided at 
Worcester till he Kad seen the last man slain there. He 
had learned at Stourbridge, that all the wooded country 
ronnd Boscobel, together with the house, was to be scoured 
by soldiers on morrow's dawn. He therefore proposed to 
the king that they should take refuge together in the 
branches of a huge oak, on the edge of the forest, whence 
they might see all around for a great distance. In this 
oak, the Boyal Oak,* long an object of veneration, and 
which is' described in the king's own narrative as having 
been so lopped and grown so thick and bushy, that it could 
not be seen through, they spent all Friday (the battle of 
Worcester had been fought on Wednesday) ; and there, to 
use the king's own words, *^ while we were on the tree, and 
peering through its branches, we saw the red-coats going 
up and down in the wood, seeking for persons escaped, and 
heard their discourse, and how they would use the king if 
they could take him." Spent with fatigue, Charles dropped 
asleep again and again, his head supported on Major Carlis' 
knees, who kept him from falling. 

During the two following days, the king, who was unable 
to walk, his feet being sorely galled and blistered, lay 
hidden in the Priests' Hole (a closet five feet square), 
between two stacks of chimneys, at Boscobel. On Monday 
night (September 8) escorted by **a right-royal guard" 
— ^the faithful brotherhood of Penderells t — and mounted 
on the mill horse, which went heavily, bearing the weight 
of three kingdoms, he joined Wilmot at Moseley. But 

* The Boyal Oak has perished ; but a tree sprung from one of its 
aooms, and protected by a railing, still points out the spot. 

t After the Bestoration, Bichard Penderell was summoned to court, 
when the king, addressing him as ** Friend Bichard," bade him give the 
courtiers a full account of their adventures at Boscobel. He afterwards 
settled a pension on him, and kept him near him till his death, when 
he placed a monument over his grave in 8t. Giles' Churchyard, London. 
Two descendants of PendereU still receive pensions on account of the 
loyalty of their ancestor. 
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Moseley was not a secnre Udisg-place, being aotnally 
visited by the soldiers of the Commonwealth while the 
king lay hidden there. It was therefore determined that, 
us soon as night should set in, Charles should proceed to 
Bentley Hall, the seat of the zealous Boyalist, Colonel 
Lane, whose sister, Miss Jane Lane,* had obtained a pass 
from Parliament to visit a relation near Bristol, from which 
port it was hoped that Charles might escape to France. 

At Bentley he assumed a new character. The woodman, 
in leathern doublet, was transformed into a decent country 
serving- man, in hodden grey, and set forth, with the lady 
on a pillion behind him, accompanied by her cousin, Mr. 
Lascelles, on a journey of more than one hundred miles, 
through a country jFnll of the enemy's troops. During their 
three days* travel, the young king's dangers were neither 
'few nor small. His awkwardness in helping his mistress 
to mount first attracted attention ; and when the horse cast 
a shoe, and Charles, as servant, had to conduct him to the 
forgo — ** What news ? " said he to the smith. ** None," 
was the reply, '' save the beating of those rogues the Scotch ; 
for I hear not yet that Charles Stuart hath been taken." 
** An' ye catch him," replied the king, **he is the rogue 
that well deserveth hanging for bringing in the Scots ! " 
Whereon (for we borrow from the royal narrative) * * the smith 
told me I spake like an honest fellow ; and so we parted." 

At the house where the night was spent, the cook rated 
the pretended servant's awkwardness in managing the jack, 
and asked ** what manner of countryman was he, who knew 
not how to turn a jack ? " To which he meekly replied, 
that he was but the son of a poor tenant of Colonel Lane, 
who had not oft roast meat, and when he had, lacked a 
jack to cook it withal. 

Next day, after having traversed a whole regiment of 
Cromwell's army, he was recognised at ^ight by the butler 

* To this lady, whom Charles hailed with the words, ** Welcome, mj 
life," ha granted a pension of £1,000, and £600 to her brother. 
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of Major Norton of Abbotsldgh, who, faUing on his knees^ 
expressed with tears his delight at seeing his Majesty in 
health and safety. 

This slight sample of Charles' romantic adventures mnst 
suffice. For the interesting details of the next five weeks' 
perils and escapes, his bootless attempts to take ship at 
Bristol, Bridport, and Sonthampton, and his final embark- 
ation (October 15) at Shoreham, whence he reached 
Fecamp, we must refer to the king's own account,'^ and to 
the histories of the period. More than eight years elapsed 
before he returned to claim the throne of his fathers. 
Clarendon says that he led, during this time, a very deplor- 
able life, sheltered by France, Holland, and the Netherlands 
(so long as those countries were not afraid of Cromwell)^ 
and at other times obliged to seek refuge elsewhere. 

The defeat of Worcester gave a death blow to the king's 
cause in England as well as the north. It also placed 
Cromwell at the head of affairs, so that he returned in 
triumph to London, and took up his residence in well-nigh 
regal state at Hampton Court. ** And now," says Ludlow, 
''we saw in his air, language, and manners a natural 
transformation of dignity, remarked by all," and thus 
commented on by the shrewd and clear-sighted Hugh 
Peters : ** This man will yet be King of England." 

The stately and almost royaji demeanour of Cromwell 
was noticed less flatteringly in a pasquinade of the time^ 
entitled the ** Brewer of Huntingdon": — 

*' A brewer may be all in all, 
And raise his powers both gieat and small, 
Till he become Lord General ; 

Which nobody can deny. 
A brewer may be as high as Hector, 
When as he had drunk his cup of nectar. 
And speedily rise to be Lord Protector ; 

Which nobody can deny." 

* This account, whidi ptiiports to haye been dictated by the king 
himself to Mr. Pepys, is presenred in lCi^;dalen CkiUege, Cambridge, 
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While Cromwell had been conqnering Ireland and the 
Scotch, Blake and other admirals had been no less 
snccessful in establishing the power of the Commonwealth 
by sea. The seventeen ships of war, whose commanders 
had before the death of Charles I. placed them at the 
disposal of the Prince of Wales, had been for some months 
infesting the Channel and threatening Dublin. After 
capturing several vessels and eluding the blockade of 
Blake at Kinsale, they had sailed for Lisbon, and there 
disposed of their prizes. The English admiral appealed 
to the Portuguese Crovemment for redress, which the latter 
refused, and also aided Bupert in making his escape. 
Fiery and energetic, Blake vowed vengeance, sailed for 
England, captured on the way a richly-laden Portuguese 
fleet (March, 1650), and compelled King John lY., 
a£&ighted.by so dangerous a foe, to make submission, and 
sue for a new alliance with the haughty Republic of Great 
Britain (January, 1651). <* The old sea dog's '* next act 
was to take possession of the Scilly Islands, and of Jersey^ 
Guernsey, and the Isle of Man ; and to send part of the 
fleet, under Sir George Ayscough, to reduce the American 
planters, all of whom, except New England, had sided 
with the Royalists. 

And thus the arms of the Commonwealth were pros- 
pering both in Scotland and Ireland. Before the end 
of 1651, Monk took Stirling, where he seized upon the 
''Honours of Scotland," as they were called, viz.^ the 
crown, sceptre, and sword of state; stormed Dundee, 
doing his work as bloodily as Cromwell at Drogheda, and 
effectually subjugating the country. 

In November (1650), Lreton, who had nearly put down 
the rebellion in Ireland, died of the plague at Limerick, 
leaving his command to Ludlow, who compelled Galway, 
the last stronghold of the Roman Catholics, to surrender 
(July 10), dispossessed the native Irish of their lands, put 
English settlers in their stead, divided the most fertile 
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districts among his soldiers, and ruled the conntrj with a 
rod of iron. Happily for the green island, the Protector's 
youngest son, Henry CromweU, was, in August, 1654, 
appointed governor. He was a mild, benevolent, and jost 
man, whose wifle and conciliatory role of nearly five 
years changed the fsice of Ireland, and bronght the dis- 
ordered country into a flourishing state ; so that where 
blood had long flowed like water, the swords were bent 
into ploughshares and the spears into pmning-hooks. 

The relations of England and Holland were at this time 
most critical The death of the Prince of Orange, son-in- 
law of Charles I., seemed to open the way for an alliance 
between the two republics. But the Boyalist refugees at 
the Hague insulted the commissioners whom the Common- 
wealth sent thither, and the ambassador of the States 
General, who came over to renew negotiations after the 
battle of Worcester, met with a haughty reception in 
London. So that the ill-blood thus engendered induced 
Parliament, which, in the phrase of the day, could bite as 
weU as bark, to pass the celebrated Navigation Act, which 
forbade the importation of any goods into England, save in 
the ships of the country where those goods were produced 
(October 9, 1651). This was a serious blow to the Dutch, 
who were the general carriers of Europe, and it was 
resented accordingly. And when the unwelcome demand 
was added that henceforth the Dutch should salute the 
English flag, the blood of the Hollanders fairly boiled over, 
and they broke into open hostilities. On May 19, their 
admiral, the renowned Van Tromp, entered the Downs 
with a fleet of forty-two sail, driven in, he averred, by 
stress of weather. There he encountered Blake, with only 
twenty ships, who, seeing Van Tromp*s flag flying at 
the peak, fired three signal guns as a summons to lower 
his pennon. Without paying any attention the Dutchman 
sailed on, and then, suddenly veering round, fired a raging 
broadside into Blake's flag-ship. An engagement immedi- 
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ately began, wliich lasted four bonrs ; one of Van Tromp*6 
ships was sank and another taken. Night parted the 
combatants, and when morning dawned no trace of the 
hostile fleet could be seen. On July 8, war was declared 
against the States General. 

An indecisive action between Ayscough and De Bnyter 
( August 16) was followed by one, sharp and stinging, on 
the 28th of September, when Blake and Penn defeated Van 
Tromp and Be Buyter in the Downs, and chased them 
into their harbours. On the 28th of November the Dutch 
conamander was more successful, for, with seventy-three 
ships, he encountered Blake, who had but thirty-seven, 
and, after cruelly handling the little squadron, forced its 
brave commander to retreat into the Thames. He then, 
in bravado, mounted a broom at his masthead, in token 
that he had swept the proud islanders from off the seas. 
But the insult was signally avenged. Within three months 
a gallant fleet of eighty sail was equipped, and in a battle 
off Portland (February 18) the Butch admiral was forced 
by Blake to lower his tone and his broom likewise, the 
obnoxious emblem being shivered into splinters by the 
second shot from the English commander's flagship. The 
flght was continued across the Channel for three days, till 
the fleet of Holland fled for safety into the Scheldt. 
Another brilliant victory was gained on the 2nd and 8rd of 
June by Monk, who had been recalled from Scotland to 
take the command during Blake's illness, and- who block- 
aded Van Tromp in the Texel. This was the great Dutch 
admiraFs last battle, for, in attempting to escape, his 
squadron was nearly annihilated and himself shot through 
the heart by a musket-ball (July 81, 1653). A news- 
paper of the day says, <* Thus did the English fleet out- 
trump Van Tromp, making the flag of the Commonwealth 
victorious both by land and sea." But this long struggle, 
which originated in no higher principle than a rivalry of com- 
mercial interest, and which lasted with slight intermission 
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for many dolefol years,, and eost hundreds of gallant lives^ 
has little real or abiding interest* In 1654 peace was 
concluded between the two republics. 

In the midst of all this national glory, matters at home 
seemed proceeding to a strange end. An ignominious fall 
was preparing for the Bump Parliament, and Cromwell 
was rapidly rising to the highest place in the realm. On 
his return from the Golgotha of Worcester, he had urged 
the House to pass an Act of Amnesty, pardoning all State 
offences conmiitted previous to that battle. This was 
readily done. His next proposition was less acceptable, 
for he pressed them to frame a law for the election of 
future Parliaments, and reminded them that, having now 
sat for many years, it was time the nation should again 
have the opportunity of choosing its own rulers. Beluc- 
tantly, and by a very small majority, they fixed Nov. 8, 
1654, for their own dissolution, thus allowing themselves 
yet eight more months of existence, and meanwhile passed 
an Act (their votes no longer bearing the modest name of 
ordinances) for reducing the power as well as number of 
the army. This brought matters to a crisis, and decided 
Cromwell on cutting things short by wrenching the govern- 
ment out of their hands. With this object, to quote the 
memoirs of Whitelocke, Algernon Sidney, Ludlow, and 
others, to whom we owe the narrative of the extraordinary 
transaction which follows, he went to the House, April 20, 
1658, accompanied by M%jor-General Harrison and 800 
soldiers. He wore no garb of authority, but only his usual 
plain dress and grey worsted stockings. Sitting in his 
place he listened to the debate. Presently beckoning Harri- 
son from the other side, he said that he judged the Parlia- 
ment ripe for dissolution, and this to be the time for doing 
it. Harrison, whose myrmidons were posted outside the 
door, besought him seriously to consider before under- 
taking such a great and dangerous work. To which Crom- 
well answered, /'You say well," and remained still f<v 
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about a quarter of an hour, when he snddenly exclaimed, 
^' This is the time, and I most do it," and, starting ap, 
he loaded Parliament with the vilest reproaches, as tyrants,* 
oppressors, and robbers of tho people. He spoke with all 
the passion and discomposure of a man distracted, telling 
them that the Lord had done with them, and chosen other 
instruments worthier than they. Sir Peter Wentworth 
indignantly retorted that never had such unbecoming lan- 
guage been applied to Parliament; and that it was the 
more horrid as coming from a servant of their own, highly 
trusted and favoured by them, and who was made what he 
was by their bounty. 

Cromwell suddenly interrupted him by stepping into the 
middle of the House, kicking the floor, and roaring out, 
** Come, I will put an end to your prating. I say you are no 
Parliament ! Get you gone, for shame ! and give place to 
honester men. Call them in.*' Whereupon Colonel Wors- 
ley entered with two flies of musketeers. ** This," cried 
Sir Harry Yane, ** is not honest : it is against morality 
and common honesty." " Sir Harry Vane,'* mockingly 
retorted Cromwell, ** the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vanel" Then, looking upon divers members, "There 
sits a drunkard, there an extortioner, there a glutton, there 
a liar ! '* and much reviling language did he give to others. 
Then he commanded the mace to be taken away, saying, 
** What have we to do with this bauble 7 Take it hence.** 
Turning to Harrison, and pointing to the Speaker in the 
chair, '* Fetch him down," he exclaimed, whereon Harrison 
stepped up to Lenthall and said, " Sir, it is not convenient 
for you to remain here." Upon Lenthall declaring that 
he would not come down unless he was forced, Harrison 
replied, ** Sir, I will lend you my hand," and plucked him 
down by the gown. The French ambassador adds, " Le 
General Harrison le prit par la main et le conduisit hors 
du Parlement, comme un gentilhomme fait une demoiselle, 
suivi de tout le Parlement. Alors le General Cromwell 
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prit la masse et la donna anx soldats." To return to oar 
Eqglish authorities. " It is you," said Cromwell, address- 
ing the Honse, ** who have forced me upon this. I have 
sought the Lord night and day that He would rather slay 
me than put me upon this.'* So saying, he snatched from 
the clerk the Act which the House were ahout to pass, 
thrust it under his cloak, commanded the door of the 
House to he locked, put the key in his pocket, and returned 
to Whitehall. Clarendon pertinently asks, '* What had 
King Charles I. done to he set hy the side of that ?*' 

Thus ended the Long Parliament. Behellious, tyrannical, 
and oppressive towards their sovereign, whom they had de- 
throned and heheaded, it was a just retribution that they 
should sink under the despotism of one of their own 
members, a man they had themselves chosen, and who, 
till these troubles began, had been '' a man of very mean 
consideration." 

Next day, as the French Minister states, ^'Surla Maison 
du Parlement on trouva ecrit, ' This house to be let, un- 
furnished,* et partout dans la ville on chante des chansons 
contre eux." 

On the following afternoon the Council of State was dis- 
solved by the same strong hand, not a voice being raised in 
its defence, nor, as Cromwell says, so much as a dog 
barking at their going, and themselves, though wont to 
brag so high, tamely departing. This proceeding was 
sanctioned by addresses from the army, the fleet, and 
many of the chief towns in England. 

Cromwell now finding himself at the head of the govern- 
ment, proceeded^ by his own sole act and deed, to form a 
new Council of State, consisting of himself and eight other 
officers, with four civilians. On July 4 he also summoned 
a '^ small representation of the people," which the people 
had, however, no voice in choosing, for it was selected after 
a fashion of his own, from lists furnished by "the different 
Churches of persons faithful, fearing God and hating covet- 
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ouBness." Tliis assembly, which consisted of 122 members 
for England, 6 for Wales, 6 or Scotland, and 6 for 
Ireland, is generally known as the ** Little Parliament," or 
**Barebone*s Parliament," being so called from one of its 
members, who was a leather-seller in Fleet Street and a 
Fifkh Monarchy man, having assumed the designation, which 
to us sounds somewhat profane, of "Praise God Barebone.*' 
Though this Parliament contained many fanatics, there 
were yet men of sense, spirit, and action among them ; 
and violent and absurd as were some of the propositions 

urged by the Anabaptists, Independents, and other sects 

such, for instance, as to destroy the records in the Tower 

do away with education and learning and the ministry 

yet the majority evinced such a desire to settle the govern- 
ment on purely republican principles, and were so little 
minded to submit to Cromwell, to promote his views and 
become his tools, that he quickly found it necessary, for 
his own safety, to adopt measures for bringing their sittings 
to a close.* Happily for him, many of them were his own 
nominees, persons wholly devoted to his interests, and 
ready to do his bidding. Accordingly, on December 18 
one of this number, Colonel Sydenham, suddenly rising', 
proposed that Parliament should go in a body to the Lord 
General, and resign its power to him. The Speaker, who 
was a party to the scheme, immediately adopted the 
measure by quitting the chair, followed by forty members 
and repairing to Whitehall, where they hastily drew up a 
paper, signed by eighty of their number in four days, by 
which they placed all their authority in the hands of 
Cromwell. The few members who remained in the House 
were summarily ejected by Colonel White and a company 
of soldiers. One of the chroniclers of the day adds that 

♦ By thifl Parliament the Court of Chancery was abolished, marriages 
were ordered to be solemnised by justices of the peace instead of clergy- 
men ; and it was proposed to do away with tithes, and provide fixed 
salaries for the clergy in lieu of them. 
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the colonel found one Moyer in the chair, who^ beii^ 
asked what the House was doing, replied, << Seeking the 
Lord.*' <' Then,'' said White, <' seek Him elsewhere ; for 
to my sure knowledge He hath not been here these many 
years." 

The resignation of the <' Little Parliament" was speedily 
followed by the elevation of Cromwell to the supreme 
power. 

By a deed, called the Instrument of Government, he 
received the title of His Highness the Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth of England, Lreland, and Scotland 
(December 16, 1658). He was to have a council of twenty- 
one members, and a standing army of 20,000 foot and 
10,000 horse ; and he was bound to summon every three 
years a Parliament, who should sit for five months without 
prorogation or dissolution, and whose acts should become 
law, even if he witiiheld his assent. Li every respect, but 
this last, more power was granted to him than had ever 
been permitted to any king of England. He was even 
authorised during the next nine months (for Parliament 
was not to assemble till September 8 of the following 
year) to impose taxes, issue ordinances, which were to 
Le the force of laws, Ld to perform, of Ws sole authority, 
all acts necessary for the public service. The office of 
Protector was for life : on his death the Council were to 
appoint his successor. 

On December 26, Cromwell, then fifty-four years old, was 
solemnly inaugurated in Westminster Hall, riding thither 
in a coach of state, no longer attired in plain black cloth 
and worsted stockings, but in a suit of blacL;. velvet, with 
a broad band of gold round his hat. Having seated him- 
self in the chair of state, and taken his oath, he received 
the Great Seal of England, and Lambert, kneeling, 
presented him with a sheathed sword, representing the 
civil sword, which accepting, he put off his own, intimating 
that he would no longer rule by the military sword, though 
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in his heart he designed nothing else. He then took up 
his abode, king in all but name, at the royal Palace of 
Whitehall, and set himself to work with Tigoor in the 
position so long sought and now obtained. 

The short period of the Protectorate is marked by 
England's triumphant success abroad, and her dissensions 
and suspicions at home. 

Pirst to glance at foreign relations. 

On April 5, Cromwell concluded an advantageous 
treaty with Holland^ in which were included Denmark, 
the Hanseatic towns, and the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland. Shortly after, a treaty was made with 
Sweden, then one with Portugal, and on the very day 
(July 10) when the latter was signed, Don Pantaleone 
de Sa, the Portuguese ambassador's brother, was executed 
for murder on Tower Hill. Great as were the exertions 
made to save this noble, Cromwell remained inflexible, 
thereby proving to all nations that he would, without fear 
or favour, deal justly by all, and causing them to dread 
the stem and unflinching equity of the Commonwealth. 

At the instance of France, now governed, during the 
minority of Louis XIY., by the wily Cardinal Mazarin, in 
conjunction with the queen-mother, Anne of Austria, 
Cromwell consented to enter into hostilities with Spain. 
Up to this time Spain had insisted upon her sole right to 
all the gold and silver of South America, had treated as 
pirates all the ships of other countries that visited that 
country, and had even cast some of their crews into the 
prisons of the Inquisition. In October, 1655, the Lord 
JE^otector Cromwell demanded that the navigation of the 
West Indies should be free, and that English subjects in 
Spain should be protected, in the exercise of their religion, 
against the Inquisition. To require these two points — 
free access to the El Dorado, and immunity from the 
Inquisition — was '*to demand," said the Spanish ambas- 
sador, ** the two eyes of his master." None the less did 

N 
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Cromwell' ihfii^, rekxing not One Jot oi his stipulation, 
gainsay i^kbiiiightJ 

Next^a fleet was sent into the Mediteitttnean, under 
Blake, who foroed ' the Dey of Algiers to release all 
Christia&'sy imd- to promise Ihe suppression of piraey, and 
who aflii^rwards destroyed the forts and fleet's of Tunis. 
Another squadron, commanded by Penn and Yenables, 
sailed for the West Indies to attack Hispaniola; hut, 
having Hailed in thSs attempt, they were committed to the 
Tower cmlheir^fettm, though they could urge in their 
excuse 'QM, tkey mMe the important conquest of Jamaica. 

War was 'Kow ' declared by Spain, and Blake, after 
exacting £^diA the d^rand Duke of Tuscany a compensation 
of dSGO^OOO' fbr damage done to British commerce, and 
after ci^pturing two Spanish galleons, laden with ingots 
worth tw6 million dollars, gained a glorious yiotory at 
Santa CWzy Where (April 20, 1667) he attacked the 
Spaniards^in their -own harbour, and, under the Are of 
tremeildous'^tteries, destroyed their entire fleet. '* But 
this,'' says th^^ttaiiit and spirited author of the ''Perfect 
Politiciani^'*' ''was' the last part acted by Blake on a sea of 
blood, inasmuch as he who would never strike to any other 
enemy struck his topmast to Death as he entered Plymouth 
Sound.'* Worn by long service and by sickness, this gal^- 
lant sea-kiiftgiihefiiirlie successor of Queen Elizabeth's heroes, 
and the "hbhoufed ^edecessor of a long file of England's 
bravest %on^, was^ hastening home, his great desire being 
to die m'hid native land. ''Are the white clifia yet in 
sight ? "^ was- Ins trnteratedinquiify, when too ill to go on 
deck. ',Sut jtf^ iff the victorious squadron was entering 
Plymodtli ' "^krboxvt, under the thundering Welcome of 
camion, ktid' while thousands of eager people thronged the 
beach, '^h*i^'^ie^^)ie&ds, and the walls of the citadel to hail 
the he^O j&f 'Bifnta'Cruz, he yielded his soul to God in the 
tranqxiifll^'o^fhJs''6abin, his Hbn-hearted-comrade)9 sobbing 
&i littfe clfifiWen round him (August 7, 1667). 
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Saoh waa the Tigoar.of ''In puissunte c^ sombre!" 
administration of Cromwell, that England now ranked as 
high among .foreign powers as she had done in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Great and grievous as were the Protector's 
sins, and the worse as committed under the guise of 
religion, '' U faut convenir,'* obserres the Dutch ambas- 
sador, BoreU *' que c'etait un graxid homme, qui se faisait 
jcraindre par terre et par mer;" and who did much to 
fulfil his pledge .that he would make the name of an 
Englishman as much respected as had been that of a 
Boman. The British flag wayed triumphant in every sea. 
Holland, Denmark,, and Portugal dreaded England's ruler ; 
the hau^y French king (?) was fain to call, him cpusin, 
and, at his command, to expel the royal exiles from his 
court; the Spaniard ''licked his feet;" and, crowning 
triumph, of aU, even the crafty Mazarin, one of the ruling 
spirits of the times, owned, and doubtless with satire. truth, 
that he feared the devil himself far less. than he did 
Cromwell. In him the persecuted. Yaudois of the Pied- 
montese valleys found a champion, the new sect of the 
Quakers a protector ; and even the despised and hunted 
.Jews, who pleaded, after 865 years of banishment, for 
permission to take refuge again in England, a friend, who, 
while unable to sanction legally their return, yet granted 
thorn toleratio^i, md permitted, the erection in London 
(1656) of the first Jewish synagogue. Every sect, how- 
ever wild and unscriptural, obtained support and defence 
from him: all save the Church of England and the Church 
of. Borne. . Both these were excluded from toleration by 
name^and fine and imprisonment were adjudged against 
every Euglish Churchman who should venture^ even in his 
own private dwellings to use the Book of Common Prayer ; 
while a Board of Tiryers^. composed of Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists, was appointed to examine all 
the jclergy and , depose eveiry.one.whpse opinions. .differed 
from their Dwn; !Fh)B more .eiSectoally to bring ijie dexgy 
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to rain and beggary, they were forbidden to act as school- 
masters (their only remaining means of support), and all 
persons were prohibited from receiving them as tutors or 
chaplains. Such was the religious liberty of the Common- 
wealth of England. 

The last act of Cromwell's foreign policy was the cam- 
paign of 1658, against the Spanish Netherlands ; when he 
sent over, to join the French under Marshal Turenne, 
6,000 men, who totally defeated the Spaniards and cap- 
tured Dunkirk (June 1658). His sun was then setting, 
and in a stormy sky. But, like a brilliant sunset, it had 
its parting glories ; and Dunkirk was, by agreement with 
the French, made over to England, by whom (a compen- 
sation, as they deemed it, for the loss of Calais) it was 
retained, until Charles 11. sold it to the French. 

Triumphant abroad, what was the great Protector's con- 
'dition at home ? Clarendon, who speaks of him *' as a 
great, brave, and bad man," declares it was but as a 
-shadow of the glory he had abroad. A shadow, indeed — 
no more ; for, energetic as was his domestic government, he 
had his own countrymen for his foes. Lord Burleigh had 
well observed that '* usurpers be but like falling stars; 
exhalations which suddenly dissolve, drop to earth, and be 
there consumed." 

His first Parliament met in September, 1654, only to 
question the very foundation of his authority; and he 
dismissed them in anger (January 31, 1655). '<Dis- 
settlement and division, discontent and dissatisfaction" 
(quaint alliteration marked the phraseology of the day), he 
said, ''have been multiplied during the five months of 
your sitting ; wherefore I deem it my duty to tell yon that 
it is not for the pro6t of the nation, nor for the common 
and public good, that you should' continue any longer.*' 
A plot among the Bepublicans, who issued an inflammatory 
pamphlet, branding Cromwell as tyrant, hypocrite, and 
nsurpery was the immediate result ; and. many of their 
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leading men were, conseqaentlj, seized and imprisoned. 
Boyalist risings took place in almost every county, and 
were suppressed with extreme severity. Many of the con- 
spirators were executed, and a still greater number sold 
for slaves in the West Indies, while the home prisons were 
crowded with captive Cavaliers. 

The Treasury was deep in debt, and the expenses of 
his admijiistration, both at home and abroad, were enor- 
mous. Notwithstanding the boasted economy of a Repub- 
lican government, it is to be remarked that whereas, up 
to this time, no king of England had ever received taxes 
to the amount of d6100,000, Cromwell's taxes, in one year, 
exceeded £4,000,000. He took advantage of these com- 
motions to mulct all Boyalists who had ever borne arms 
for the king, in one-tenth of their property ! — an enormous 
exaction, and which was levied without any inquiry whether 
the individuals had been concerned in the recent distur- 
bances. Finally, in order to ensure the tranquillity of the 
realm (so phrased), he divided England into eleven mili- 
tary districts, under as many msyor-generals, with whom 
were associated parliamentary commissioners, to levy taxes 
and imprison suspected persons. 

In Scotland (February, 1654) an insurrection broke out, 
under General Middleton, which, though checked by Monk^ 
who copied his master in dealing severely with the Boyalists, 
cost many lives ; and striving to conciliate the Republicans 
added to the difficulties of the military occupation of that 
country. 

Cromwell had now been ruling, after the example of his 
predecessor, for more than a year without a Parliament ; 
but, finding himself at last constrained by the people's 
clamours for a free Parliament to summon one (September, 
1656), he used every art to sway the elections and. fill the 
House with his own creatures. Yet he could not secure a 
majority, for which reason, about one hundred members, 
who were suspected of being unfavourable to him, were 
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exoladod by wairants' of Ins Highnejis' conxreilfl, and by a 
goard of soldiers, who admitted none bat those fomifAied 
with certificates as ** approved," ^ 

The majority thus obtained presented .to Cromwell a 
bill, entitled '<An hmnble Petition 'and Mride/' in which 
they prayed him to assume the titid of Mng, and as king 
to call a Parliament of both Honses. He hesitiated for 
several days; and there is little donbt, but thiat for the 
strong opposition of the army , he would have e'nded by 
acceptmg the title. Bnt not only did the Oommonwealth 
and many in the army, among them Lambert and Crom- 
well's own son-in-law, Bleetwood, dissUade him from it, 
bat Colonel Pryde, in. particular, told hiih to' hill face that 
he^ would shoot him through the head if he accepted the 
crown. So his Highness refused it. The obscurity of his 
reply (preserved in the State Paper Office) plainly shows 
the' hesitati(»3 of a mind at variance with itself <^inclined 
one way, but. compelled by circumstances into the opposite 
direction^ The conference ended (May 8) by his telling 
them that he could not undertake^ the government' with the 
title of 'king. 

The House then presented a second < 'humble Petition and 
Advice,^ renewing the title of Lord Protectory and autho- 
rising, him to nominate a successor, and tb create a House 
of Peers. On June 26, he was again inaugurated with 
great pomp in- Westminster HaD, He was dressed on 
the present occasion in regal purple, lined with ermine, 
carrying the sceptre, and preceded by heralds, who pro- 
claimed him, with blast of trumpeted, *^ Lord Protector of 
England,' 'Scotland, and Lrehuid." A new House of Peers, 
to consist of sixty members, was immediately convened^ 
only seven of the dd House of Lords < accepting the Pro- 
tector's writ of summons, and only one taking his seat. 
The new nobles were called, in derision, Cromwell's Peers; 
^d the Earl of Warwick' himself, though he had matched 
his grandson with one of Cromwell's daughters, could not 
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be persuaded to sit with Colonel Heweon and .Gp}Q|i^l 
Pryde, of whom one had been a sho^oaaker and the other 
a drayman ; though, as a contemporary reasopaUy observes^ 
** had they driven no worse trade, a good man need not 
have refused to act with them.'' So disliked was the whole 
proceeding by the House of Commons, that, when they re- 
assembled (January 20, 1658), they refused to acknowledge 
the new House of Peers, and were consequently dismissed 
(February 4) by the Lord P^rotector in high displeasure, 
'<! do dissolve this Parliament,'' said he, ** and let God 
judge between me and you.-' Md so ended Cromwell's 
last Parliament, which had sai but. fourteen days. 

From this time troubles thickened upon him. Plots 
were formed against him, both by zealous Republieana 
and Royalists; and the name of ''the king over the 
water" began to be heard in the streets of London. 
In 1666, Colonel Sexby, once a furious Republican, had 
been engaged by Spain to get up a rebellion, and (January 
19, 1657) Miles Syndarcombe, an. agent of Sexby, made 
an attempt on the Proteetor^s life. After vainly endea- 
vouring to blow him up by combustibles, on the way to 
Hampton Court, Sexby placed a basket of wild-jQre, with a 
slow match to explode it, at Whitehall. Similar deeds were 
openly advocated in a pamphlel entitled '' Killing no 
Murder,^' written by Colonel Titus» a Boyalist, and widely 
disseminated, which urged, in the most eloquent and 
masterly language, the assassination of the usurper. . * ' Shall 
we," sidd the popular declaimer, ''who would not suffer 
the lion to invade . us, stand stiU and. be devoured by the 
woH ?" Cromwell read the treatise, and was never seen 
to smile again. 

in December, 1667, Sexby was apprehended, and, like 
Syndarcombe, escaped punishment only by dying in the 
Tower. A. yet more formidable plot in favour of Charles 
n. was organised (January and February, 1658) by the 
Marquis of Ormond, and encouraged by Lord Fairfax, Sir 
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William Waller, and other of the foremost Presbyterians. 
A scheme for the invasion of England by the king from 
Flanders was coxinected with it. But the conspiracy was 
detected, the Flemish coast blockaded by an English fleet, 
Ormond forced to flee, and the execation of two leading 
Boyalists, Sir Henry Slingsby and Dr. Hewitt, soon followed. 
Hard pressed on every side, and full of sorrow at home, 
his favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, lying on her death- 
bed ; rumours of insurrection incessantly brought to him ; 
debts harassing; the army discontented ; the Levellers and 
Millenarians plotting against him, and conspiracies to take 
away his life constantly transpiring ; what were the fruits 
of the great usurper's successes, but vaniiy and vexation of 
spirit ? His peace of mind was destroyed, and, though he 
seemed to have eyes and ears everywhere, though he paid 
£60,000 a-year for secret intelligence, and had a spy, Sir 
Richard Willis, in the very sealed knot (the six closest and 
most secret confidants of Charles n., who managed his 
affairs in England), yet he felt afraid of every strange &ce 
which approached him. Morose and melancholy, he never 
stirred abroad without a strong guard, a coat of mail beneath 
his clothes, and loaded pistols in his pockets. If he rode, it 
was at frill gallop ; in his coach he was surrounded by armed 
attendants ; he never returned by the way he went out, and 
seldom slept three successive nights in the same chamber, 
nor in any which had not two back-doors, and guards 
posted at them. Nothing could be more pitiable than his 
mental condition at the close of his career. He himself was 
like one distracted, and the animosity and discontent of his 
followers showed that they were sharing the bear's skin 
before it was dead. George Fox, the Quaker, speaks of 
Cromwell's generally remarked alteration of appearance. 
**1 met him riding in Hampton Court park, at the head of 
his Life Guards, and, before I came up to him, I saw and 
felt a waft of death go forth against him. He looked like 
a dead man." 
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Under the combined pressnre of anxiety, grief, and 
terror, his iron constitution at length gave way ; and when, 
in her own last moments, his much-loved daughter, Mrs. 
Glaypole, laid his sins before him with terrible earnestness, 
and reproached him with the blood he had spilt, he sank 
to rise no more. In a few days after, he was seized with 
low fever, which changed to tertiap ague, and soon, like the 
daughter whom he had uninterruptedly watched and tended 
for fourteen days, he was stretched on the death-bed. It 
was not a peaceful one. He seems to have bitterly remem- 
bered his early Christian profession, and to have longed to 
recall that happier season ere the temptations of Mammon 
had lured him from the right way. He earnestly inquired 
of Goodwin, a popular preacher, whether it were possible 
for one, once in a state of grace, to fall from it, and, on 
being assured that it was impossible, he exclaimed, ''Then 
I am safe ; for I am sure that I was in a state of grace 
once.*' Justly does Bishop Eonnett observe, '' Alas for 
those who have no surer hope upon their death-bed ! " The 
hope of recovery was also held fast, and he assured the 
physicians that God had made known to him that he should 
not die that bout. But in the afternoon of September 8, 
which he was wont to call, his fortunate day, for it was the 
anniversary of the great victories of Dunbar and Worcester, 
after faintly breathing out to the Council of State the name 
of his son Richard as his successor, he sank into a state 
of insensibility, and so went to his great account. 

The terrific tempest, which raged as he was expiring, 
was heard with awe, being regarded by his partisans as a 
token that a master spirit was snatched from earth, while 
his enemies discerned in ihe roar of the hurricane the 
voices of demons, who came upon the wings of the storm 
to claim the soul of the usurper. 

Cromwell died in his sixtieth year, leaving two sons, 
Hichard, who succeeded to the Protectorship, and Henry, 
Governor of Ireland. Three daughters survived him: 
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Bridget, married first to Ireton,,aiid afterwards to Fleet- 
wood; Mary, wife of Lord Fauconbridge ; and Franees* 
whose first faasband was Bobeit Bidb^ giiaaidsoii to the Earl 
of Warwick, and the second, Sir J. Bosseil. JSis eldest 
son, Oliver, had iSedlen in.batUe in 11348, and his. daughter 
Elizabeth, Mr&. Glaypole, preceded him to the grave. Of 
his> wife and children, Mi;s. Hatehin8Qn\sa3!a<they were for 
setting np principaHty, which suited .them no better than 
scarlet does .an ape. He waa bnrifid with more pomp ^and 
cost than any king had been, in Henry YII.'s Chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey, where he had cansed his aged mother,* 
" a rigfat-pious and^irtuons dam^named StuA'^' and «k 
to be related to the royal family, to be previously interred. 
To the disgrace of the Boyalists, hia body w^. after the 
Restoration disinterred, and exposed upon l^eigibl^et..- 

Sketched as Cromwell's character has been by many a 
masterly hand^ it were idle in these £aw and slight pages 
to attem^^tany Airther elucidation of iL We therefore 
borrow the powerful words of a well-known writer. ^< Brave 
in battle and-wise in council, unspotted in domestic life, 
sober and temperate in his habits, and in the bosom' of his 
own family khid, cheeiM, and affectionate, who can venture 
to draw the* Hnc^, and to sift the gold from the. dross in so 
extraordinary a compound ?'' Here we prefer to stop, and 
to let, asdtirete, the curtain fall over the sad deeds of his 
public life, which appear to be inconsistent wKih.his private 
worth, and can only be attributed to the force of ciroum* 
stiuQces, and to ^ temptations to which he was e^osed 
through his ttanscendent abilities. 

The singuliur &ct, that of his numerous descendants 
not one survived to bear his name, gave cause to his 
enemies' r^oaark, that in him was fulfilled the curse upon 

* "00 litde peaoe of mind,'' says Ludlow, "did.thid ancient and 
TQnerab|6 dame fijid in her son's exaltation, that she was -never at ease 
unless she saw him thrice daily ; nor did she ever hear a gui go ofE 
without crying, * Ky son is shot ! ' " 
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evil-doers, in the 109th Psahn, << In the next generation 
let his name be clean pnt out.*' 

It only remains to add, that Oromwell iiras a liberal 
patron of art and literature^ and a great lover of music. 
To him we owe the saving from destruction of Baphael's^ 
cartoons and other noble works of art. In his time,* 
but not, says Bishop Eennett, by those whom he intruded 
into the Church, but by the poor ejected clergy, were 
published the magnificent *< Polyglot Bible," the ^^Mo- 
nasticon," the ** Decem Scriptures,*' and the '' Saxon 
Dictionary." Perhaps the only great literary name on the 
side of the Commonwealth is MUton, whose genius was so 
little appreciated, even by his own party, that Whitelocke 
(ignoring '< Paradise Lost ") speaks of him as *^ one 
Mr. Milton, a blind man, who writ Latm." 

"* During the Proteotontte all legal doonments were ordered to " be 
written in the Sngliah language, and law books to be translated into 
the same tongue." The air-pump was also inyented, the Boyal Society 
established, and the XTniyersity of Durham founded. Pocket watchea 
alao came into use. 
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FROM THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
TO THE RESTORATION, 

Sept. 8, 1658— May 29, 1660. 

When that powerful hand, which had so boldly clutched, 
and which held with such a firm grasp, the sceptre, was 
removed, England seemed to have no ruler. But the suc- 
cession passed, by Cromwell's dying desire, to his son 
Richard, a peasant by nature, gentle and virtuous, but 
unfit for greatness, and quite incompetent to cope with the 
long increasing difficulties which would have tried even his 
father's abilities to the utmost. He found the Treasury 
^£8,000,000 in debt, and large arrears due to the army, 
added to which, immediately after his elevation, his 
brother-in-law, Fleetwood, and Desborough, his unde by 
marriage, combined against him to establish their own 
supremacy and that of the army. Under these circum- 
stances Richard summoned a Parliament, including his 
father's House of Peers, to his aid ; but this assembly, 
which he had convened mainly that they might vote him 
supplies, not only gave him nothing, but, after many 
stormy debates, instituted an inquiry into his title to the 
supreme authority. Thwarted and perplexed, he was, 
after some delay, induced, by a promise of military sup- 
port, to appoint a council of officers, commonly called 
** the Cabal of Wallingford," who, to the number of 600, 
met at Wallingford House^ and speedily showed the new 
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Protector that they were his masters, speaking high and 
threatening, and demanding the dissolution of Parliament, 
to which Bichardy too mild for the times, consented. 
With this Parliament fell the Protector, for the military 
despots decided upon recalling the little knot of Indepen- 
dents who had composed the Long Parliament, and on the 
9th they appointed a Committee of Safety (all soldiers 
save Vane and another), and a few days after a new 
council of thirty-one members of the old Presbyterian 
pariy. By this council Fleetwood was made general of 
the army, which, having, together with the navy, declared 
<< their adhesion to the new state of things,*' effectually 
deposed Eichard Cromwell. The unambitious Protector 
willingly abdicated office (May 25). It is said that he 
had passionately, with tears and on his knees, implored 
his father to spare King Chai:les' life. He was now 
too honest to retain a greatness which belonged not 
to him, and when urged to preserve his power by violent 
measures, he replied, << Never yet have I done harm to any 
man, nor shall a drop of blood be spUt to preserve that for 
me which is but a burthen.'' He retired to the Continent, 
but shortly returned, and died at Cheshunt in the latter 
part of Queen Anne's reign (1712), full of years, in a good 
old age. An anecdote is preserved of him that in the year 
1705, as he was standing below the bar in the House of 
Peers, marJdng the changes that had taken place, a noble- 
man, not recognising the venerable and quiet man, ob- 
served to him, ** It is probably long since you were here." 
'< Long, indeed," he replied ; '< never since I sat there," 
pointing to the throne, where, more than forty years pre- 
viously, he had received the addresses of both Houses of 
Parliament on his accession to the Protectorate. His last 
counsel to his children, who stood round his dying bed, 
was, "Live in love." Cromwell's son echoed the dying 
injunction of the beloved disciple ! 

His brother, Henry Cromwell, " the just and merciful," 
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resigiieiii tfataigcnp^nimfiBt of iJrekttuft. (Jiilie.;j]r6tb,r:l^g9^, 
having so little B6nghihiisf<ywn eiiriobsidnt tbat he kakfd 
mozkey to pay his' jdnmey hbrnoir: iH^.retic^d %0 C»m^ 
bridge aiid. there ^da)8d (1678). AndiBC^ the whole fwify 
of &e imghi^iSrotectoF 'piaofied jbto »k»mf^if}^^h»Gfmifj9 
htit not diBgtaoe. '-,, ^ ,- j,, ^ • . 

r The ainiiy ^BQw «afi8iimed the nde, and the je^x ^hich 
elapsed between ike abdioaition of {Uohaifd; Crpmwell 
(May 2fi!y 16159) aiid Charles II/S' entry r into liondcn^ 
(May 29^^' l^dQ), is little eke than a histoiy xff quarrels 
between the officers oftheiarmy.and F^liaolaiit^ end be^ 
tween the 6$cers among themselves^ while gprowmg discos- 
tent prevailed on the pact of ihe people: As^tjiQ natural 
result of this dismiiou, a Boyalist conspiracy Wfts formed, 
headed % Bit . George Booth and Sir Thomas, DCddleton^ 
who seized/ upon COiester ; bat, being defeated by Lambert 
at Nantwich/(AtigQst 19), their plot cto^e tq naught, as rdid 
a projected landing in . Kent of the . Duke of York. Lam- 
bert now lussomied the .mantle of Oi^omwell, itiid, copying 
him, expelled Parliameni from, their honses, fixed, pad- 
elocks on Jthe^brs, axtd consigned. the authorify t0.^ mili- 
'tary^ CdiamitteB of :Bafety, whd tagain Administered the 
govemmieisfc: : Bnt ithere watii ;one i^QtclRjr.off who h^ld in 
his hsiida the destinies jof England* .or« jm ^ther, words, 
the cantrol of thesdldiery, and iksAcwm Mo^k>' cvppuooionly 
-callad;b]^.the iioopi^ for bis .good hittmon)^* ^' h0&est CSre^^r]^ 
-Mopk/ls-dBiti'sileiit^ reserved j .wai^ ■joQaix,:.Wh.Q <^^fe^ JP-W^ 
tobacco: jftnd spake, few wdrdsy :eyj3i;<.rei})et9$)^^ripg;^ the 
provi^rbf:''JA. still tongue n^ak^th.njQ^se^lik^ad/f -T^^ing 
for his wa;bchwQrtd.7<ihe ^^atotfitimc,^' P^^lisimeiiLJltK'!: ^ 
mailed: xkjpidly from ficotlaod; ,Jltmb^ :Mv«i^PfAui^ 
: meet: him: te W :a8 . Newcaisttej:wto9ce; M;M f<^}l^ h^s 
.jBoia^.^deieiftihgrjaad ^c&Xig'&fe^i6,:ih 4r^i l^^^fA^ 
-j9peMrtd.rtottLt,:bflii w»i soon aStests^d i4Kiijc^ipitt$4^,(o 
the Tower. The fleet, theVj^artisOu of^oi^^PWit^ 
>hK^ fDim(ii.IidadoB3M>w deelii(riid:2or4b9??%di{a^ntyj^ch 
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re-assembled (December 26, 1659), and on the drd February 
following Monk entered London unopposed,- and accom- 
paxiied by Lord Fairfax, who had joined him at YoiIe. On 
the 18th, £he engagement to be true and faithful to the 
Commonwealth was signed, and Monk was appointed 
Captain-G^aeral. In less than a month he recommended 
the Presbyterian members, whom Oolonel Prydo had ex- 
pelled in 1648, to resume their places in Parliament, and 
having thus given the moderate party a majorityv'the 
House repudiated the engagement, issued writs for a new 
Parliament/ and formally dissolved themselves, nearly 
tweiity years after they had been convened by the monarch 
tiiey had beheaded. Thus finally ended the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

On' April 25th tii6 Convention ParliamenI assembled, ' 
and was ** hailed of all men.'' The iEincient peers- again 
took l^eir iseats, and in the elections the Presbyterians 
and old Royalists wero united. But ere its first sitting a 
menacing danger arose. Lambert had escaped from the 
Tower, and been joined by many of Cromwell's old soldiers, 
but happily for the safety of M(mk, the stability of Parlia- 
ment, and peace of England, he was soon defeated at 
D^ventryj and again made prisoner, April 22. 

Meanwhile "the cloudy and mysterious soldier. Monk, 
ever k^ep^g close his own purpose, and ready to become 
co'tcitionwealth-s man, king's man, devil's man; or Whatever 
his ini^^rest might prompt, made no si^." Stillthere was 
a growing confidence that- 'the Commonweallh was coming 
ixy an end. Sir George Booth, and other imprisoned 
Royalists, had been released, and the long locks and 
waving pluihes of C^vaBers wore' agam seen in London 
streets: ^he new Parliament, frdm which the Intdepen* 
dents were neturiy ^dtided, was known* to contain hot only 
Presbyterians, btit coni^eared Royalists, ttnd flie latter 
began to appear o^ehly, while many ministers even ven- 
tured to pray for the king by name. At thierR^j^arBxchahge, 
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whence, nine years before, a statue of Charles I. had been 
remoyed, and an inscription written np, '* Exit tyrannns, 
regum ultimas," a house-painter, surrounded by soldiers, 
obliterated the words, and, waving his cap, shouted (the 
first time London had heard it),'^0od bless King Charles 11." 
The populace joined, kindled a bonfire, and fell a-singing 
(March 15). All this, and much more, was done, and nothing 
was said. But the *' sly fellow," as Cromwell had called 
Monk, '^ who chewed his tobacco, and had not one but many 
masks to pull off," had already negotiated with Charles IE., 
tendered his services, offered advice, and persuaded him 
to escape from Brussels to Breda, lest the Spaniards 
should detain him as a pledge for Dimkirk. On May 1, 
all being now ripe, Monk cast off the mask, took his place 
in Parliament, and announced that a servant of the king, 
Sir J. Granville, had been sent by his Majesty, and was 
even now waiting at the door, with a letter to the Lords 
and Commons of England. This letter was accompanied 
by a document, entitled the Declaration of Breda, which 
promised liberty of conscience, and free pardon to all sub- 
jects, save such as Parliament should itself exclude. Li a 
fever of loyalty, the royal messenger was instantly admitted 
with shouts and passionate welcomes, and the Commons, 
disregarding the advice of the aged Prynne, and of that 
upright judge. Sir Matthew Hale, both of whom besought 
them to demand a more definite settlement before recalling 
the king, immediately, without delay or one dissentient 
vote, sent Charles an answer, entreating him to return, 
adding protestations of devotion to his cause, and (which 
he valued even more) a present of £50fiOO, Thus, after 
a virtual suspension of twenty years, the British Constitution 
of King, Lords, and Commons was restored at once and 
by acclamation ; and Charles Stuart, no longer a banished 
pretender, whose name it was danger to utter, and whose 
cause it was death to espouse, became a lawful, beloved, and 
almost adored prince. 
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On the 8th May he was proclaimed King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with great solemnity, at Westminster, 
Whitehall, and Temple Bar, the Lords and Commons 
standing bareheaded by the heralds. 

He landed, accompanied by his brothers, the Dukes of 
Tork and Gloucester, on the 20th of the same month, and 
was received on the beach of Dover by General Monk, now 
-created Earl of Albemarle, Knight of the . Garter, and 
Commander-in-Chief, who knelt before his Majesty, as a 
criminal receiving pardon, and whom the king raised and 
cordially embraced. The Mayor of Dover was at ihand 
to present the young monarch with a Bible. '^ The 
thing," said the ready actor, ''which I love above all things 
in the world." His journey to London was one continued 
triumph, ''the only black spot" in the scene being the 
licowling faces of Cromwell's veterans, who, when the army 
was drawn up to meet him at Blackheath, frowned darkly 
upon the Charles Stuart who had so long been to them an 
object of hatred and contempt. 

And so on the 29th May, his Majesty's thirtieth bii:th^y, 
he went, in the sight of all London, to Whitehall, preceded 
by one hundred young girls robed in white, who scatt^ed 
fragrant flowers, and by the lord mayor and aldermen in br^vo 
apparel with chains of gold ;. amid roaring of cannon, blowing 
of trumpets; through streets strewed with ribboitsand 
garlands, houses hung with tapestry and silken streamers, 
fountains spouting wine, ale running in rivers, bells ring- 
ing, bonfires blazing, and hundreds of thousands of ihtuuan 
voices singing and rejoicing ; so that hi& Majesty pl^asaotly 
remarked to those around him, "Sure it must have been 
our own fault that we have been so long absent. fz9om a 
country where every one seems so glad to see us." •: 
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CHARLES n. 

SLDBBT BON OF CHARLES I. AND HENBIBTTA MARIA OF FRANCS. 

Bom at St. James' Palace, 3£ay 29, 1630; began to reign {dejure) 
Januaiy 30, 1649 ; restored to the Crown, May 29, 1660 ; died, 
Edmiaiy 6, 1685. 



PART I. 
1660—1685. 

" He (Cromwell) dead, was Charles the Second fizt high 
Upon the throne in sixteen sixty '' (1660). 

** All was joy and jubilee," says Reresby, " when Charle? 
n., first Englishman of the Stuart line, received, after 
sixteen years* exile, the crown of his ancestors, he then 
being thirty years old. No sovereign could have ascended 
the throne with fairer prospects of happiness, both for 
himself and his people.*' 

The severe lessons of adversity, — '^ stem, rugged nurse 
of human kind,*' — ^long years of banishment and poverty, 
must they not, men asked, have taught him prudence and 
moderation, honour and justice ? But in Charles* case 
'' self-pleading folly's idle brood '* had not been scared 
away by adversity's frown, for never were there such lewd 
days in England as under this king ; and no sooner did he 
enter Whitehall than religion became a jest, virtue was 
mocked at, and those persons were most favoured by his 
Majesty who ridiculed everything good and sacred. Many 
were his advantages. A fine tall person, an excellent 
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nnderstanding, great abilities, a ready wit, gracefiil 
manners, a gay temper, buoyant spirits, the most engaging 
affability, and a tact which enabled him to be all things to 
all men, and which, on his voyage to England, taught him 
to win the hearts of Blake's old sailors, by eating of their 
beef, boiled pork, and pease-pudding, and averring that 
he ''knew naught so good/' And yet he was such a 
''selfist,'' to use the words of a contemporary writer, 
'* that he cared for no one save himself and those who 
were subservient to his pleasures ; an arrant dissembler, 
whose mode of living and governing was to manage all 
things with crafb and deceit; £uthless and unprincipled, 
full of sloth and lewdness.'* Misfortune had taught him 
nothing but meanness in avenging, and unscrupulousnesa 
in enjoying himself, combined with a paltry prudence 
which kept his arbitrary disposition in check, and which 
he once expressed to the Duke of York by saying: ''Bro- 
ther, I have no wish to go on my travels again.'' So re- 
gardless was he of his £a.ther's memory, that when the 
Commons voted £60,000 solemnly to inter the late king in 
Westminster Abbey, Charles pocketed the money and left 
his father's remains unhonoured and unsought for ; so un- 
grateful to those who had lost fortune and well-nigh life for - 
his sake, that as his boon companion Rochester says — 

*^ Old Cavaliers, the crown's best guard, 
He lets them starve for want of bread : 
Never was any king endued 
With so much grace and gratitude.^ 

The twenty-five years of his reign brought neither peace 
nor honour at home nor credit abroad. What availed the 
affabihty with which he mingled with his people in his 
pastimes, feeding ducks in the park, and nurturing of 
dogs,''' what the easy humming of a song at a public enter* 

* Charles' affection for dogs (" he was always followed,'' says Evelyn,. 
" by a number of small spaniels ") is thus noticed in a pasquinade of 
the day — 
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tainment, mixing with the humonrs of the company, and 
talking familiar^ gay, and wanton discourse ? With a good 
head, hnt a bad heart, or rather no heart at all, his 
character was aptly summed iqp in the mock epitaph, 
written by the witty Rochester, and inscribed on the door 
of the royal bedchamber, — 

'* Here lies our soyeieign lord the king, 
Whoee word no man relies on ; 
He never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one." 

** True enough," was the ready repartee, ** for my words 
^are my own, and my acts are my ministers'." 

The Convention Parliament, which continued to sit after 
the Bestoration, settled on the king an annual income of 
J61,200,000, abolished the feudal revenues of the crown, 
granting, in lieu of them, tonnage and poundage for life, 
together with large excise duties for himself and his 
successors. 

His first ministry was well chosen. Among its principal 
members were Sir Edward Hyde, now created Earl of 
Clarendon and Lord Chancellor 'y the Earl of Manchester, 
Lord Chamberlain ; - the faithful Marquis of Ormond, 
truly styled " integer vit8B> scelerisque purus," Steward 
of the Household ; the Ea^rL of Southampton, High 
Treasurer ; Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, 
and Calamy and Baxter, ^*men of rare piety, albeit 
Presbyterian ministers," chaplains to the king. 



" His dogs woidd sit at council-board 
liike judges in their furs ; 



And again — 



We question mUbh which had most sense, 
The master or the ours." • 



** His very dog at eounoil-boaid 
Sits grave and wise as any lord." 

<'Pit7," says, another lampoon, "but the king had learnt, from his 
dogs, troth, fidelity, and affection.*' 
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One of Charles' first acts was to grant a free pardon and 
mdenmity for all treason and state offences ; from wliieh, 
however, the regicides and some others, including Yane 
and Lambert, were excepted by name, and all, both Hving 
and dead alike, were attainted. In October, twenty-nine 
persons were brought to trial, of whom ten were executed. 
These were Harrison and five others, who had signed his 
father's death' warrant ; Cook, who had acted as leading 
couns^ ttpon the tiial ; Axtell and Hacker, who had led 
the royal prisoner to the scaffold, and the famous (or 
infamous) Hugh Peters. The nineteen others were im- 
prisoned. Harrison was the first who suffered, being, as 
Fepys tells us, '' hanged, drawn, and quartered at Charing 
Cross, and looking as cheerful as man could do." Circum- 
stances of barbarity, too horrid to be related, attended his 
execution. A few days after, Cook, Hugh Peters, Hacker, 
Axtell, Scrope,' Carew, and Jones > shared the same fate, 
dying with < the spirit and confidence of martyrs. The 
ghastly head of Harrison, its face uncovered and turned 
towards them, was fixed to the hurdle on which Cook and 
Peters were drawn to the same place of execution ; and the 
executioner, his hands all smeared with bloody afber mangling 
Cook, approached Peters, who, sitting on the sca&ld, 
had been compelled to witness the death of his Mend, 
and asked hint '^ how he liked that work V *' You have 
butchered before my eyes, to terrify me,'' was the calm 
reply, ^^ a servant of God ; but Godi hath granted it for my 
support and encouragement.'' So saying, fmd with a quiet 
smile, he rose and submitted to the hangman, r 

What shall we think of the good-natured merry monarch, 
that easy and debonnaar prince, whose iauUs were a little 
dissipation, but nothing worse, who witnessed from White- 
haH this shocking scene ? 

** I saw not their execution," says Evelyn, *' but met 
their quarters, mangled and reeking, as they ^ere bropght 
from the gallows in baskets on the hurdle." 
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A yet more horrible spectacle, though not so inhuman, 
took place on the 30th January, 1661, which Evelyn also 
records. 

" This day — oh, the stupendous and inscrutable judg- 
ment of God ! — ^were the carcases of those arch-rebels, 
Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, dragged out of their 
superb tombs in Westminster, among the kings, and 
hanged on the gallows at Tyburn i and at night beheaded, 
and their trunks buried under that fatal and ignominious 
monument, in a deep pit, thousands of people who had 
seen them in their pride being spectators. Fear God, 
honour the king, and meddle not with those who are 
given to change."* 

Yane and Lambert were brought to trial later. Yane 
was beheaded (June 14, 1662), laying his head on that 
sharp pillow with courage, which is thought miraculous, 
his bold defence sealing his fate : Charles himself, who, 
says Bishop Burnet, seemed to have no bowels nor 
tenderness in his nature, and who in the end of his life 
became cruel, writing to Clarendon, *' certainly he is too 
dangerous to be let live, if we can honestly put him out of 
the way." Lambert saved his life by his submissive de- 
meanour, and lived for thirty years an exile in Guernsey. 
He died a Roman Catholic. 

About a month before the execution of Harrison, the 

Duke of Gloucester, the most virtuous and best-beloved of 

the three royal brothers, died, at nineteen years old, of the 

small-pox ; and shortly afterwards their sister, the Princess 

of Orange, who had come over to salute her brother on 

his accession, was carried off by the same fatal disease ; 

these melancholy events scarcely checking for a moment 

the immoral orgies of the court. 

* This reyolting act was pezf onned in obedience to an order of the 
Parliament; and afterwards the bodies of Cromweirs mother and 
daughter, and of the gallant Admiral Blake, and nearly twenty others, 
were remoyed from Westminster Abbey, and buried in a pit in the 
churchyard. 
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The king next dissolved the Convention Parliament 
(December 29, 1660), and disbanded the army that had 
80 long governed the nation, retaining only 1,000 hdrse 
and 4,000 foot, the nucleus of our present standing army. 
This step was advised by Clarendon, who was now nearly 
allied to the royal family, his daughter, Ann Hyde, having 
married the Duke of York shortly after the Bestoration. 
ParHament had not risen more than a week, when the 
Fifth Monarchy men, whom Cromwell had so summarily 
put down in 1657, took up arms, under a mad fellow, one 
Tenner, a wine-cooper. Marching into the City from their 
rendezvous at Caen Wood, near Highgate, these fanatics 
drove aU before them, and fought so desperately for the 
estabhshment of Christ's kingdom upon earth, as they 
fondly believed, that most of them were slain, refusing 
quarter. This insane riot was made the excuse for com- 
manding all conventicles to be closed. 

And now the royal authority was restored, and more than 
restored, by the Scotch Parliament, which met January 1, 
1661, and which was known by the name of the Drunken 
Parliament. It was a mad, warring time, and no wonder, 
when the men of affairs were almost always intoxicated. 
By this Parliament the Covenant was solemnly renounced, 
and measures adopted for forcing Episcopacy on the re- 
luctant people; and an act, called the Act Rescissory, 
was passed; by which any law, which had been made 
in Scotland during the last twenty-eight years, was 
annulled. 

Although, by the Declaration of Breda, Charles had 
promised liberty of conscience to all, his subjects, he was 
determined to put down with a high hand Presbyterianism, 
which he declared to Lauderdale to be a religion not fit 
for gentlemen, and to enforce Episcopacy in Scotland. 
To this end, James Sharpe, whom his Presbyterian brethren 
had sent to London to plead their cause, was bought over, 
consecrated Bishop of St. Andrew*s, and Primate, and 
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despatched with three Other bishops to take possessioii of 
their respectiTe sees, and ride rough shod over Eirk and 
Govenani 

In order to keep down their opponents, the dominant 
party next impeached the Marqnis of Argyle, and a violent 
and uncompromising preacher, named Guthrie, " who had 
let fly at the king in his sermon." Both were convicted of 
high treason on the weakest evidence, and executed, the 
former on May 27th, the latter on June 1st. Argyle 
suffered with great constancy and courage. '^ I placed 
the crown upon King Charles' head,*' said he, ^< and this 
is my reward." 

The restoration of the Church kept pace with that of the 
crown. By the appointment of Calamy and Baxter as 
royal chaplains, a show of favour had been made to the 
Presbyterians ; and, though no time was lost in restoring 
the bishops to their sees^ filling up the vacant bishoprics, 
and reinstating the ejected clergy in liieir homes, yet the 
king had issued a declaration, promising to the Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians a consideration of their objec- 
tions to the Liturgy. For 'this purpose, a conference, 
which lasted more than three months (April 15 — 
July 25), was held at the Savoy. But although a few 
changes were agreed upon, and the Prayer Book, " brought 
to its present most perfect shape," received the royal 
assent, the main result of the meeting was to widen the 
differences and embitter the sentiments of the contending 
parties. 

April 25, 1661, the king was crowned with great state 
in Westminster Abbey. In the streets were bonfires in- 
numerable, and many gallant men and women, drinking 
the king's health upon their knees. 

A fortnight afterwards, the Parliament, generally known 
as the '^ Pension Pttrliament " (on account of its receiving 
bribes from the French king and other foreign powers), 
met ; and, after passing an Act for the safety of the king's 
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person and govamment, confeited on him the sole command 
of tiie militia and of all forces on sea and land; and, 
declaring that Parliament had no legislative power without 
him, they ybted the Covenant nnlawful, and condemned it 
to he humt hy the common hangman. By their next 
measnre^ the Corporation Act, they compelled all magis^ 
trates and corporate officers to renonnce the Covenant ; to 
swear never, even in self-defence, to hear arms against the 
king or his officers ; and to receive the Sacrament according 
to ihe rites of the Church of England. 

In the next session they restored to the bishops their 
seats in the House of Lords, and passed the celebrated Act 
of Uniformity, which required all clergy to assent to every- 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; to receive 
Episcopal ordination ; to abjure the Covenant, and take the 
oath of non-resistanee. -All who refused these conditions 
were to be, ipmfcxto^ deprived of their preferments on the 
ensuing St. Bartholomew's Day (August 24). And on that 
day nearly 2,000 incumbents resigned their livings — 
conscientious men, as Ihis sacrifice proved them to be. 
Offers of high preferment, even of bishoprics — as in 
the case of Baxter^ Calamy, and Reynolds — were 
vainly made. Soon severer measures foHowed. As the 
Episcopal clergy had bemi treated twenty years before, so 
BOW the deprived ministers were f(»:bidden, vnder pain of 
fine and imprisonment, to exercise their ministry ; and the 
only means of subsistence which remained to them was 
struck at by the Five Mile Act (1665), which prohibited 
those who refhsed the oath of non-resistance from coming 
vnthin five miles of any corporate towuy except in travelling; 
and disabled them from keeping schools. 

At the end of 1668, an ill-concerted and feeble insur- 
rection of certain fanatics in Yorkshire had afforded an 
excuse fort passing the Conventicle. Aet» which declared 
<< every meeting od more than, five persons " (except the 
household) *'for religious worship. not according to the 
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Prayer Book, seditions," and visiied wilh fine and im- 
prisonment, and even seven years' transportation, all who 
attended snch assemblies. 

Great changes were, the while, taking place on the Con- 
tinent, where Lonis XIY., who had succeeded his father 
on the throne of France (May 14, 1648), and whose 
minority had passed nnder the tutelage of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, no sooner saw that minister removed by death, in 
1661, than he announced to his council his intention of 
directing his own government, and at once gave formidable 
proofs of the vast powers and vaster ambition which held 
France in awe, and all Europe in alarm, during the re- 
maining part of his reign, fifty-two years. 

A close aUiance, through the marriage of Henrietta Maria, 
sister of Charles 11., to Philip, Duke of Orleans, the brother 
of Louis XIY., was now formed between the courts of 
France and England, and an agreement entered into to 
support Portugal against Spain. This arrangement was 
the more acceptable to King Charles, as he was on the 
point of marriage with Katharine of Braganza, daughter of 
King John lY. of Portugal, a woman of sense, spirit, and 
virtue, whom he treated with heartless neglect and insult, 
while he lived openly with the flaunting and abandoned 
dames of his court — a court which, like that of William 
Bufus, was frequented by not one honest man nor modest 
woman. 

During his exile, many had been the plans for this 
sovereign's marriage. Cromwell, Whitelocke assures us, 
refused him as a son-in-law, << for that he was so dissolute, 
and would never,'' said that shrewd observer of human 
nature, '' forgive me his father's death." From Cardinal 
Mazarin, of whom Charles had asked the hand of his niece, 
Hortense Mancini, the fairest and wealthiest damsel in 
France^ he had experienced a similar rejection; as also 
from ''la grande Mademoiselle,'' eldest daughter of the 
Duke of. Orleans by a former wife, who '' would none of a 
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landless king." Since his restoration, more than one Ger- 
man princess had been proposed to him as a fitting consort 
by Clarendon. But all had been set aside by the same re- 
mark : *' 'Od's fish ! they are so doll and foggy that I could 
not away with them." The selection of Katharine of Bra- 
ganza was probably due to her large dowry of half-a-million 
of money, together with the fortresses of Tangiers in Africa 
and Bombay in India. The marriage took place May 21, 
1662. We give the following accomit, by Charles, of his 
queen's appearance : ** Though her face be not so exact as 
to be called a beauty, yet her eyes are excellent good, and 
her looks as agreeable as ever I saw, and, if I have any skill 
in physiognomy, she is as good a woman as ever was bom. 
Her conversation very good, with wit enough, and a modt 
pleasant voice. I thmk myself very happy." Pepys also 
says, *' Our new queen hath a good, honest, and innocent 
look." With reference to this unfortunate lady, who had 
been ** bred hugely retired, accustomed to the godly 
seclusion of a convent," and who, ignorant of the vices of 
her husband, but with a kind, warm heart, and naturally 
happy temperament, found herself friendless and alone in 
a strange country, exposed, by her foreign dress and 
manners, to the ridicule of licentious men and shameless 
women, disappointed in every hope of domestic happiness, 
deserted, almost in the first weeks of her marriage, for 
others, and all this, with the deep feelings of her sex, 
aggravated by the jealousy characteristic of her country, 
where can a bitterer trial, a more mortifying situation be 
found, than that of this '* daughter of Portugal " ? 

The king's first act towards his young wife was to 
present his avowed mistress. Lady Castlemaine, to her, 
in the midst of the court. Clarendon thus describes 
Katharine's feelings: ''Her colour changed, blood gushed 
firom her nose, and, bursting into tears, she fainted." 
After repeated and earnest remonstrances, '' in passions of 
grief/' with her unworthy husband, and a threat to return 
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to Portogal, whicli CboFles answered by dismissizig almoai 
all her old seryantS) thereby lea^gtherimone forlonoi thaoi 
ever^ she gave up tiie contest, and submitted in silent 
brokenness of heart. "^ Well might, even the poco-curante 
Pepys say> '' At court things are in evil condition, such 
revelling, drinking, swearing, gamblings and loose living, 
that X know not what can be the end but confusion^'* 
Many besides him in England felt that they<hadfiGdlen on 
evil days, and regretted, as did Milton, the lately abhorred 
usurper/ Cromwell. ' * Strange it is how all do now 'reflect 
upon- Oliver, and commend him^ and what brave works he 
did. !Wbile here a prince, come in with the- love -and 
prayers of his people, who gave greater. 'signs of good 
liking 'and loyalfy 'than ever people did before, serving 
him with &eir estates,- hath lost all so completely that it^is 
a miracle what way a man could lose «o much in so shprt 
a time.'* So far Pepys. . ; 

There is so Httle pleasure or profit in dwelling on 
subjects which, like pitch, defile, that, after ^ giving an 
extract horn Clarendon to show the miserable condition oi 
the unhappy and unoffending qu^n, we shall consign the 
whole crew of vile women, the rboldj bad I^ady Castlemaine, 
the French harlot. Lady Portsmotith, the tool and spy of 
Louis XIV.,' the shameless wanton Mazarine,^ the impudent 
comedian Moll Davies, and the actress Nell Gwynne,t to 
the darkness and oblivion which best befit such persons and 
such deeds* ■• . - (.- 

Clarendon says, when speaking of Lady > Castlemaine^ 

* Now and then the unhappy queen mustered courage to turn upon 
her rival. " Witness," isays Pepys, " the wipe she gave to Lady Castle- 
maine, whom the king had &»ced vpon her ae one of her bedehambev 
ladies. ' I marvel,' oaid i^ iiisolei^t be^nty^ w]iei| ^e qneoi had been 
kept long one day under the hands of her tiring woman, ' that your 
Majesty can have patience to sit so Tong ' a-dressing.' 'Madam, 
replied Katharine, 'I- -have' had so^ much more reason taase my 
patienoe, 1;hat X can pi^vm 99ch a trifleiTeaar W9U>' ** * . 

t Hawkins, in >us '^life of Bishop Een,'' rela,tes that the king, in 
one of his visits to Winchester, was accompanied l}y the too celebrated 
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afterwards DueheGts of Oleyeland, <^ This ladj was lodged 
at court daily in l^e queen's presence, and the king in 
continual talk with her, while the queen sat by unnoticed; 
aad if she rose at the indignity and retired to her chamber, 
one or two would attend her, while the rest remained with 
the company which she quitted. She alone was left out 
of all jollities, and not suffered to have any part in those 
pleasant caresses made to everybody else. Universal 
mirth in all society but hers, and in all places but her 
chamber, her own servants being more respectful to * the 
king's women' than to their own mistress, who, they 
found, could do them less good. The king seldom visited 
her, and, when he did, spake not save to those who made 
it their business to laugh at all the world, and were as 
bold with God Almighty as with any of His creatures." 
After such conduct as this, accompanied with cruelties 
such as hardly any other man would have practised, who 
can call the selfish and unfeeling Charles ''good-natured " ? 
''Merry'* he might be, but it was the mirth which ends 
in bitterness. 

It is well-nigh satisfactory to know that he reaped his 
deserts. He was fleeced, betrayed, jilted, and abused by 
the very women upon whom he squandered his unhappy 
wife's marriage portion, and to satisfy whose rapacity he 
afterwards sold Dunkirk* and Mardyke, Cromwell's con- 
quests, to Louis XrV., for £400,000, the wily Frenchman 
getting them for a third of their value. What with this 
s^e, and my Lady Castlemaine and her faction at court, 
and plots talked of, and the prisons full of people, honest 

Nell Gwynne, whom he ordered to be lodged in the house of Dr. Ken, 
then, one of the prebends, who, to his honour, stoutly i^ef used to admit 
her. The king was forced to yield, and to seek a lodging for her dse- 
where. 

* The sale of these places to France was keenly resented by the 
English, and it formed a chief article of accusation against the Earl of 
Glaiendon, whom the people suspected of having advised tlie measure. 
A splendid house which he built was popularly called Dunkirk House. 
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men trembled at home, and never was England so Utile 
esteemed abroad. By the Dutch the King of England was 
caricatured as leading two women, others following and 
abusing him, his pockets inside out, and hanging empty. 
At home — 

''The barbarous dissonance 

Of Bacchus and his revellers'' 

was resented. The day of retribution was not yet come,, 
but the handwriting was upon the wall. 

There was still sufficient of the old spirit of Blake to 
make England's flag respected in the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy, which now again sprang up between 
the Dutch and English. A new African company, under 
the auspices of the Duke of York, and established, with 
the twofold object of buying gold-dust and slaves, came 
into collision with the Dutch at their settlements on the 
Guinea coast,* while the English fleet, under Sir Robert 
Holmes, captured the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, 
now the great city of New York, in North America. The 
Hollanders, under De Buyter, retaliated, and war with the 
Dutch was declared February 22, 1665, Parliament voting 
Jg2,500,000 for the purpose, in quarterly payments during 
three years. 

On drd June, the greatest naval victory hitherto won by 
England was gained by the fleet, of ninety-eight sail, under 
the Duke of York, Prince Bupert, and Lord Sandwich. 
After a sharp fight, in which the enemy, commanded by 
Admiral Opdam, lost eighteen ships, seven thousand men, 
and four admirals (including Opdam himself), while the 
English loss was only one ship, one thousand men, two 
admirals, and the Lords Falmouth, Portland, and Muskerry, 
the Dutch fled to the Texel. But the Duke of York, in- 

* Gnineas were fint coined in 1663 from gold imported from this 
country. 
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stead of taking advantage of his victory and pursuing the 
foe, gave orders, none knew why, to shorten sail, and thus 
lost the opportunity of destroying their entire fleet. Marred 
as this great advantage was hy the leader's supineness, the 
exultation of this country was great. But when the con- 
quering fleet reached home, no shouts of triumph arose 
from the empty marts and deserted thoroughfares of 
London. God's judgments were ahroad in the land, and 
the great city was lying in the shadow of death. The cry 
of its wickedness had gone up to heaven, and the arm of 
the destroying angel was outstretched, the avenging sword 
in his hand, and that sword was the plague. 

The June of 1666 had set in with extraordinary heat,* 
afber the driest winter and spring ever rememhered in 
England. In the meadows near London the grass was 
scorched up, and a strange and mighty comet, which filled 
men's minds with apprehension, glared in the cloudless 
sky. *' On the 7th of this month, the hottest day," sayB 
Pepys, ** I ever felt, I saw in Drury Lane two or three 
houses marked with a red cross on the doors, and * Lord 
have mercy upon us' written there: a sad sight to behold." 
The red cross was an all too familiar token to the London- 
ers. That mysterious epidemic, the plague, which has 
been known on the shores of the Levant from the earliest 
ages, and which was said to have been introduced into 
Europe by the crusaders, had often ravaged the close, 
narrow, and tortuous streets of old London, but this year 
it broke out with a fury unexampled, except by the great 
plague of Athens (b.c. 480), and of Florence (a.d. 1848). 
Never had such mortality been known since the destruction 
wrought by the ** black death," temp. Edward III. 

Defoe's famous journal of the plague year, and the nar- 
ratives of Evelyn and Pepys, have made the incidents of 

* The uniiBiial weather is mentioned in Pepys' Journal : *' AU this 
-winter no oold at all ; but the ways are dusty and flies abound ; the 
rose bushes are full of leaves. Such a time was never before known.** 
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this awfiil season familiar to most readers. The terroc- 
stricken city, so unhealthy that a man could not depend 
upon living two days, from which the king, court, and all 
rich men hurried away, leaving the poor to die alone ; the 
deserted streets, having '< the fftce of a Sahbath day» only 
more solemnly observed than it hath been of late;'* the 
shops shut; no prancing horses nor rattling coaches, but 
piles of coffins on the pavement, and silence everywhere, 
save for the cries of those who were groaning forth their 
last, or the knell for the dead ready to be borne to their 
graves, or the strange man, whom none knew, but who 
went always swifkly to and fro, day and night, speaking to 
none, but ever crying in a deep, hoarse voice, " Oh, the 
great and dreadful God ! '* the mountebank vending in the 
grass-grown streets his infallible plague-water; the searchers 
entering suspected houses, and marking the doors with. the 
fatal red cross a foot in length ; the dismal rumbling of the 
dead- cart in the night, with its tinkling bell, its buryers 
with veiled faces and cloths over their mouths, breaking 
the awful silence with the cry '* Bring out your dead ; '' the 
ghastly load of sixteen or eighteen corpses, wrapped in 
rugs or sheets, sometimes little better than naked, for 
coffins could not be had for the prodigious number who 
perished ; the death-fires burning night an4 day for purify- 
ing the air ; and, high above, the blazing star (comet), of a 
faint, dull colour and solemn, slow motion, and the flaming 
sword, which to the excited fancy of the superstitious 
stretched its red glare from Westminster to the Tower, 
like the meteor blade which hung over Jerusalem: — all 
these things are well known to us. 

Nor were these all the horrors of the time. As in every 
similar visitation, the shouts of revelry mingle<]. with the 
groans of the dying; drunken desperadoes, crying to 
each other, ''Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," 
roared out their filthy songs in the taverns, till, smitten as 
they hung over their liquor, they staggered home to die, 
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or dropped down dead in the streets. Not nnfrequently the 
shriek of murder arose from some lonely dwelling, where 
the hired nurse, after robbing her sick charges, stabbed 
or strangled them as they lay ; or pain-stricken wretches 
flang themselves in agony from the windows, or rushed 
into the river and perished there. 

All July, August, and September the pestilence raged 
more and more, but began to decline with the approach of 
cold in winter. The red crosses slowly disappeared, and the 
shops were opened again; fugitives returned, their pale 
and affrighted faces were seen in the streets. The plague 
had visited every part of England ; but in London alone it 
had carried off 100,000 people. 

While death was thus triumphing in every street, 
Sheldon, who had succeeded the true-hearted Juxon in the 
primacy, and Monk, his companion in the hour of danger, 
were succouring all they could. 

The fleet had work enough, and more than enough, to 
do ; for Louis XIY., who dreaded l^st the English should 
obtain the dominion of the seas, now came to the aid of 
the United Provinces, with whom he had previously made 
an aUiance against Spain, and declared war against Great 
Britain (January 16, 1666). 

The French fleet, of forty ships, sailed from Toulon, May 
9 ; and Monk, now Duke of Albemarle, who commanded the 
English squadron (of only seventy- four sail), despatched 
Prince Rupert, with twenty vessels, to keep De Beaufort, 
the French Admiral, in check. Scarcely had Rupert's 
pennon disappeared in the offing, when the Dutch fleet of 
eighty ships, under De Ruyter and the younger Van Tr6mp, 
hove in sight off the North Foreland ; and Albemarle, who 
had but flfby-four ships left, but who, having recalled Prince 
Rupert, hourly expected his reappearance, dashed on the 
enemy, and fought desperately all day. On the 2nd the 
battle was renewed, but with loss sufficient to have driven 
a less resolute commander than Monk to despair. Early 

p 
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on the 3rd, after bnming several of bis disabled ships (those 
in fighting order were now reduced to twenty-eight), he was 
compelled to retreat, cannonading De Rnjter's vangoard 
as he drew off. Had it not been for the arriyal of Kapert 
at evening, which enabled him to renew the combat on 
more equal terms on the morrow, this ^* mad sea-fight,'* 
which lasted four days, had ended in his total discomfiture. 
The court gave out that it was a victory ; which Burnet 
justly denounces as a mocking of God, and a lying to the 
world, though there was certaroly cause for thankfulness 
that the whole navy was not lost. The two rival fleets re- 
tired to their harbours, but met again (June 25) at the 
mouth of the Thames, when the English obtained a decisive 
victory, chasing the Dutch back* to their own coasts, burnt 
two men-of-war, and nearly two hundred merchant ships 
at Schelling, and then, to their deep disgrace, burnt the 
unoffending town of Brandaris. When De Witt, the great 
minister of Holland, saw this havoc, he solemnly swore 
never to sheathe 4;he sword till he had obtained revenge.. 
How well he kept his oath the sequel will show. 

The French fleet had done little save look on, while the 
Dutch and English fought. **And,*' says Evelyn, "now 
that our glorious bulwark is so miserably shattered, that 
scarcely an entire vessel remains, but only wrecks and 
hulls, so cruelly have the Dutch mangled us, lest the 
French should form a junction with the Hollanders, Prince 
Bupert was despatched to watch them, which he did 
willi few vessels, but marvellous great courage ; until,, 
one stormy night, a tremendous gale arose, in which 
two of his ships foundered, and drove him to St. Helen's 

Bay." 

That night was September 1, 1666, and that stormy 
wind fonned the great fire of London. It broke out before 

♦ Indignant at being compelled to flee, the gallant De Buyter ex- 
<»ift.imA«ij « Wietch that I am I among so many ballets, is there not one 
to pat an end to my miserable life ? " 
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daybreak of Sunday, September 2, in a baker's house,* 
near the spot now marked by the column erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and called the Monument, that tall 
bully, which for a century and three-quarters (till its in- 
scription was removed in 1880)- lifted its head and lied; 
for the burning of London was falsely ascribed to .the 
Papists. For four days and nights the conflagration, 
aided by the strong wind and a dry season, raged with 
frightful rapidity, consuming whole streets of closely-packed 
wooden and thatched houses, tiU it had reduced nearly the 
whole city, &om the Tower to Temple Bar, and from the 
river to Holbom and Smithfield, to a heap of cinders and 
ashes, evermore spreading and blazing. It was not till 
September 5 that its progress was arrested by blowing 
up houses with gunpowder, thus making large gaps, which 
the flames could not overleap : an operation \duch the king 
and Duke of York superintended with energy and ability, 
encouraging the faint-hearted, and alleviating to the utmost 
the suflerings of the homeless. Four hundred streets, 
18,200 houses, 89 churches, the great cathedral of St. Paul's, 
Gnildh^, an,d avast number of hospitals, schools, libraries, 
and other stately ediflces, were destroyed, and the lowest 
estimate of the damage amounted to ten millions sterling. 

From Clarendon, Evelyn, Pepys, and other trustworthy 
eye-witnesses, we subjoin a £bw details of the dismal 
scene ; but those who would learn it minutely must con- 
sult these writers. On that Sunday there was no service 
in the chturches, for the distracted creatures crowded these 
ediflces with their goods ; and the fire advanced so rapidly, 
that it seemed hopeless to attempt checking it. As Pepys 



*** The fire began in a place called Pndding Lane, mAf by a wkimsicill 
coincidence, ended at Pye Comer, a spot now included in Giltspar 
Street, West Smithfield. Against a pnblic-honse in that street there 
stood, a few y^rs ago, the image of a naked boy, with an inaoription, 
-w^hich declared the fire to have been occasioined by the dreadful sin of 
gluttony. 

p2 
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went down the Thames to look upon the doomed city, he 
could hardly see for the showers of fire-drops driven in 
his &ce, while the fiery flakes from one house kept lighting 
upon others, and setting them in a hlaze, which shot out 
a malicious, hloody flame, not like common fire, hut in an 
arch, of a mile long. Evelyn declares that the noise, 
crackling, and thunder of the conflagration, the shrieks of 
women and children, the fall of towers, houses, and 
churches, the stones of St. Paul's Cathedral flying like 
grenades, were like a hideous storm. In the street the 
melted lead ran in a stream, and the pavements glowed so 
hot that neither man nor horse could tread them, and the 
air was so inflamed that none might approach ; so that, at 
last, men had to stand still, and let the fire hum on, which 
it did for a mile in hreadth, and nearly two miles long. 
The light was visible forty miles ofi^ and the column of 
4smoke even farther, so filling the air that the sun shone 
through like blood. 

"And thus," says Evelyn, "left I the great city this 
afternoon (Monday, September 2), a resemblance of Sodom 
or of the last day. God grant that mine eyes, which now 
behold above 10,000 houses in flames, may never see the 
like." Only eight lives were lost. But the misery of the 
200,000 houseless, penniless, and starving creatures, who, 
burnt out of house and home, lay scattered over the fields 
for miles around, under the open night sky, and who, 
though ready to perish, asked not (Evelyn avers) one penny 
of relief, formed the saddest and strangest sight of all that 
truly deplorable scene. 

This catastrophe,* direful as it was, brought some com- 
pensation, for the city arose from its ashes in increased 
beauty, and the plague, burnt out as by a refiner's fire, 
never again appeared in England. Had the plans of 

* It was in conseqnenoe of the fire in London, and of the great sea- 
fight with the Datch, that Dryden composed a poem in which he 
styles the year 1€6^ " annus mirabUis" or the year of wonders. 
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Sir Christopher Wren, whose master-hand raised the 
dome of new St. Paul's, been carried out, London would 
have been the noblest of cities. But haste and niggard- 
liness cramped his designs. The city was grievously im- 
poverished, and could no longer do what it would ; and 
though this terrific calamity had roused the king for a 
while from his indolent and selfish life, he soon relapsed 
into dissoluteness, squandering the wealth that should 
have fed the hungry upon his lewd companions, and 
causing even the careless and easy Pepys to exclaim, 
** May God put in his heart to mend before he makes 
himself too much condemned by his people." By some 
of the insolent courtiers the fire was actually viewed with 
exultation. ** Now," said they, " the rebellious city is 
ruined ; and the king is absolute, as no king indeed was 
tiU now." 

We have Clarendon's word that the people were 
better minded, and regarded it as a judgment of God 
Almighty upon their iniquities ; and the medal struck in 
twofold commemoration of the fire and the plague bears 
out his assertion. It represents the eye of God beholding 
the earth, while two comets shower down pestilence, and 
fiame, and death, with the legend '* sicpunit,'' is encounter- 
ing an armed horseman. 

The flames of London were not extinct when Parlia- 
ment met, and it was probably this calamity, joined to 
the fruitless and destructive issue of the war, by which the 
country was always more and more impoverished, and 
those were slain whom fire and disease had spared, which 
inclined the public mind to peace. Negotiations were 
accordingly opened at Breda (May 14, 1667). During 
their progress the navy was neglected ; and while our 
ships lay unmanned, and hundreds of sailors were starving 
in the streets, while the wounded slowly perished for want 
of care, the Dutch seized the opportunity for dealing us a 
terrible blow. Suddenly dashing into the mouth of th© 
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Thames, De Buyter, who had De Witt, " tiie avenger," 
on board, burnt Sheerness (May 9), sailed up the Medway, 
breaking throngh the chains and booms with which Albe- 
marle had blockaded that river, destroyed the shipping at 
Chatham,* making no more of Upnor Castle's *' shooting 
than of a fly," and carried off the '< Boyal Charles," that 
ship which had borne the king to England, as a trophy. 
He then sailed back to the Thames, advanced within 
twenty miles of London, and blockaded the capital ; but, 
having been repulsed at Tilbury by Sir Edward Spragne, 
he returned with great deliberation, and after burning 
several men-of-war on the way, and levying contributions 
on the country round, rode triumpnant at the Nore, '^ as 
dreadful a spectacle as ever Englishmen saw, and a dis- 
honour never to be wiped off." ** Thus," continued 
Evelyn, **are we become the bye-word and laughing- 
stock of the world." 

Without an attempt to avenge this insult, or a demand 
for reparation, the Government, desiring but to follow the 
old monkish rule, '' Sinere res vadere ut vadunt," hastily 
patched up a peace with Holland and France at Breda, 
July 21, 1667. But the people, incensed at the dis- 
grace and loss, were furious, the sailors* wives running 
about the streets of Wapping and crying, ** This comes of 
your not paying our husbands' wages." Mobs also gatiiered 
at Westminster, shouting for a Parliament, and they not 
only broke the Lord Chancellor's windows, but set up a 
gibbet before his door. To appease this burst of indigna- 
tion a victim was necessary, and one was soon found in 
the only able minister, the only honest man, and the only 
faithful servant of the profligate monarch. 

* VHien Chatham was attacked by the Datch, Albemarle exposed 
himself with such reckless daring in the thickest of the fire that his 
friends remonstrated with him. " Had I been afraid of bullets," said 
the hardy veteran, ** I should have quitted the trade of a soldier long 
ago. But of this much I am sure, that I shall never be taken." 
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Clarendon had long been declining in the royal favoar.* 
He had remonstrated with his master on his ** loose life/' 
and on the hard-heartedness of compelling the queen to 
receive Lady Castlemaine as a personal attendant — ^a com- 
mand with which, said he, ''flesh and blood conld not 
comply/' He had looked askance on the king's ''ladies 
of pleasure." In short, he was a counsellor and a hin< 
drance whom his Majesty feared, and would therefore fetin be 
rid of. To the whole courtly crew, the buffoons, parasites, 
and rakes of St. James*, he was an object of hate and 
ridicule, because he honoured religion and virtue, and 
thwarted their waste and excess. His undeniably stem 
and imperious temper and his avarice made him odious to 
those who were in office. He had, moreover, amassed a 
large fortune, and " Qui terre a, guerre a,*' was as true then 
as now. Above all, the king's prime favourite, the Duke 
of Buckingham — a true son of his unworthy father — and 
Lady Castlemaine were his open and special enemies. 
Against such a cabal who could stand ? 

It was all to no purpose that many of the Privy Council 
and other honourable persons attested Clarendon's inte- 
grity, and that the House of Lords refused to take part in 
the impeachment. This faithful servant of the royal 
martyr, Charles II.'s own companion in exile, this grand- 
father of two of our English queens, was insultingly de- 
prived of the Great Seal, which was transferred to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman (August 30), arraigned by the Commons 
(for, says Aubrey, " quand I'arbre est a terre, tout le 

* Lord Dartmouth, in one of his MS. notes to Burnet's History, re- 
marks, " I have heard my unde, who was a Groom of the Bedchamber, 
flay that the first proof the courtiers had of Lord Clarendon's being out 
of favour, was Harry Killigrew's mimicking him before the king, 
which he did in a very ridiculous manner, by carrying the bellows 
about the room instead of the purse ; and another, Colonel Titus, before 
liim, with a fire-shovel on his shoulder for the mace, and did counterfeit 
his voice and style." Clarendon himself alludes with bitterness to the 
unlicensed bufEoonery with which Buckingham was wont to ridicule 
him for the diversion of the king and court. 
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monde court anx branches !') of venality and intention to 
govern by military force, and banished to the Continent by 
the king (November 29). As the infirm old man, who had 
lost his wife only ten days before, quitted Whitehall, the 
Lady Castlemaine rushed from her bed at twelve o'clock at 
noon and stood at her open window, whither her woman 
Jbronght her night-gown, talking with many of the court 
gallants, looking at the Chancellor with much gaiety and 
laughter, and blesBing herself at his going away. Claren- 
don spent his exile in writing his ** History of the Great 
Eebellion,'' and died at Bonen in 1674, leaving no stain 
on his memory. The ministry who on his departure ruled 
the state were the worst who ever helped a king to mis- 
govern a realm. They were designated the Cabal (from 
the French ** Cabale," a club or secret society, synonymous, 
according to Macaulay, with our modem term a Cabinet), 
and among them were Sir T. Clifford, Lord Ashley, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Arlington, and the Duke of 
Lauderdale. It was the latter who governed in Scotland, 
and by his cruel persecution ^of the Covenanters was fast 
driving that country to distraction. The initial letters of 
these men*s names happening to make up the word 
** Cabal," it has been supposed due to this whimsical coin- 
cidence. But though this is probably a mistake, the word 
having been used both in our own and the French lan- 
guage long ere the formation of the Cabal ministry, it helps 
us to remember the unprincipled statesmen who earned a 
disgraceful notoriety in EngUsh history by seUing their 
country to the King of France. 

Of Charles* new advisers Buckingham was now the 
most influential. This worthless man, of no religion 
whatever, but openly and professedly licentious, who had 
long been the champion of the sectaries, as Clarendon 
had been of the Church, possessed great wit and parts. 
Discerning the leaning of our country towards the free 
Protestant states and her dread of despotic power, he 
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initiated the only good measure of that tainted govem- 
ment, which was the triple alliance. This was England's 
league with Holland and Sweden, the three great Protes- 
tant powers of Europe. The suggestion of it was due to 
Sir William Temple^ the British ambassador at Brussels, 
as a means of checking the daring ambition of Louis XIY., 
who, on the death of his father-in-law, Philip IV. of Spain, 
had claimed, in right of his wife, that sovereign's daughter, 
the Spanish Netherlands, and had invaded the country with 
an army under Turenne. By the triple aUiance, which led 
to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, his schemes were discon- 
certed. Spain surrendered to him the towns he had con- 
quered, receiving Franche Comte in return, — and Louis was 
compelled to renounce all claims to the rest of Flanders.'*' 
But while the English were rejoicing at the only good 
public thing done by the king, and while our ambassador 
was treating with De Witt at the Hague, Charles was 
clandestinely 

" Stretching forth the itching palm" 

to France, and selling the common cause to Le Grand 
Monarque for the promise of a revenue which might 
enable him to rule without a Parliament. On May 22, 
1670, a secret treaty was signed at Dover, by which he 
stipulated, so soon as convenient time should arrive, to 
profess openly the Roman Catholic faith, to desert that 
very Spain and those very Dutch provinces with which he 
had just formed an alliance, and to aid Louis in his war 
against them. His payment was to be a pension, so long 
as the war lasted, of £120,000 a-year, and the aid of 6,000 

* On the 29th December of this year (1668) a gaUant action at sea 
was performed by Captain John Eempthorne (in the ship *' Mary Rose "), 
who beat off seven large Barbary corsairs in the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This conflict is commemorated by a picture in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich, with this inscription — 

** Two we burnt and two we snnk, and one did run away ; 
And two we brought to Leghorn Boads, to show we*d won the day." 
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French soldiers in the event of an insurrection in EnglancL 
This iniquitous compact was chiefly arranged hy means of 
the king's sister, Henrietta Maria, the unhappy Duchess 
of Orleans, who, shortly after her return to France, died 
— ^poisoned, it was asserted, by her husband. She had 
actually brought in her train, as ^'a gift from" her 
brother-in-law, ''King Louis to Charles,'* the beautiful 
but abandoned and i*apacious Louise de la Querouaille, 
afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, through whose means 
the policy of Whitehall was made subservient to that of 
the Louvre ; so that Louis XIY. reigned «s despotically in 
England as in France. Under the regime of this French- 
woman, the courtiers, denounced by Evelyn as more like 
a heathen rout than a Christian company, plunged always 
deeper in sin ; and scenes were enacted in the royal palace 
which might figure in the '' Satires of Juvenal," but can 
find no place here. 

The nation felt itself disgraced ; and when Colonel Blood, 
a notorious ruffian, who endeavoured to steal the regalia in 
the Tower, was not only pardoned by the king but presented 
with an estate of £500 a-year* in Lreland, '' great scandal 
arose ; and it was said that the mysteries and secrets of 
the English court were such as no king should know. 
How that man came to be pardoned," Evelyn continues, 
'' is incomprehensible to me. He had a daring, villainous, 
and unmerciful look, and a false countenance, though he 
was well-spoken and dangerously insinuating." But even 
had Charles been an accomplice in this robbery, it 
would not have been more shameful than his seizure of 
J61, 800,000 deposited by bankers in the exchequer, on 



* Thus mentioned in " Cariosities of the Tower of London,'' printed 
in 1741 :— 

« The king, sore frightened at the time, 
Not only pardoned the hold crime ; 
Bnt what is monstrous to declare 
Oaye Blood five hundred pounds a-year.*' 
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Tdiieh he laid hands in order to prepare for the Dutch 
war (January, 1672). 

'< Like master Hke man," is the ohservation of Sir John 
Reresby, when recording two incidents which occurred 
about this time : they convey a true notion of the merry 
monarch's reign, and how his example influenced his 
dependants. The first was the assault on Sir John 
Coventry, an M.P., who, in a debate about taxing the 
theatres^ had made a sarcastic observation which offended 
the king, who vowed to leave a mark upon him which 
shotdd stop men's mouths in future. Accordingly he con- 
sulted his illegitimate son, the Duke of Monmouth, by 
whose command a troop of armed ruffians attacked Coventry 
on his return one night from the House of Commons, beat 
him cruelly, and neariy cut his nose off. Though Parlia- 
ment dared not bring that spoiled darling, the king's son, 
to justice, they took cognizance of the outrage, and to 
prevent similar atrocities they passed the Coventry Act, 
by which malicious maiming and wounding was made a 
capital felony. 

The attempt of Buckingham and Lady Castlemaine, who 

both mortally hated the Duke of Ormond, to have him 

assassinated by Colonel Blood, is the second incident in 

question. The nobleman was leaving the City one evening, 

when he was dragged out of his carriage and placed on 

horseback behind a man, to whom he was fastened by a 

belt. On they sped towards Tyburn, where, upon ** the 

common gallows,'' Blood proposed to hang the duke. But 

the prisoner contrived to hurl himself and his companion 

to the ground, with whom, though repeatedly fired on by 

Blood and his associates, he struggled in the dark till, on 

the approach of some passengers, the villains fled. So 

convinced was the duke's son, the gallant and outspoken 

liord Ossory, of Buckingham's guilt in this matter, that, in 

the king's presence, he thus addressed him: <' My Lord 

Doke, I well know that you are at the bottom of this 
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attempt against my £sither ; and I give yon fioir wamiiig 
that if he comes to a violent end, by sword or pistol, by 
the hand of a mffian, or by poison, I shall know yon to be 
his murderer, and will pistol you, though yon stood behind 
the king's chair: and this I tell you in his Majesty's 
presence, that you may be sure I will keep my word.'* 

While private morals were thus corrupted, public fsuth, 
as might be expected, fared no better. The triple alliance 
was flung to the winds, and, adding insult to treachery, 
Charles, without any declaration of war with Holland, and 
while the Butch still relied on him as a Mend and mediator, 
positively made an unsuccessfal attempt to capture their fleet, 
which was lying in the Channel, and of which the frei^t 
was supposed to be worth a million and a-half sterling. A 
fortnight afterwards (May 17, 1672), hostilities were for- 
mally proclaimed against Holland, the French issuing 
their proclamation on the same day; and the Duke of 
York was placed in command of the fleet. De Bnyter, 
England's old antagonist, instantly put to sea, and on the 
28th May attacked the combined English and French 
fleets in Southwold Bay, off the coast of Suffolk. But no 
sooner had the action commenced, than, as had often hap- 
pened before, the French squadron stood off, and bore 
no part in the fight. After a desperate engagement, vHbieh 
lasted all day, and which was the most hardly contested, 
as De Buyter declared, of all the thirty-two in which he 
had fought, the Dutch, miserably shattered, withdrew. 
The English too had suffered severely ; the '' Boyal 
James" being blown up by a fire ship, and its commander. 
Lord Sandwich, who led the van in the action, lost with 
most of his crew. 

The French army, meanwhile, consisting of 100,000 
men, under those great and experienced generals, Torenne, 
Conde, and Luxembourg, were pouring into Holland, jmned 
by a small Fingliah force, commanded by the Duke cxf 
Monmouth, and by John Charehill, afterwards the Duke 
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of Marlborough. The Dutch troops were led by William 
of Nassau, Prince of Orange, grandson of Charles I. by 
his daughter Mary, and consequently nephew of King 
Charles 11. He was just of age ; but brave, cool, prudent, 
and fully determined upon a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. So odious had the father of this young prince 
rendered himself by his tyranny, that the United Provinces 
had, upon his death, aboHshed the office of Stadtholder, 
which his son would have otherwise inherited, and created 
a sort of President of the Republic, in the person of the 
Grand Pensionary, John de Witt. That great and virtuous 
statesman, loth to destroy the labour of years, and the 
fertile fields and farms of Holland, by following the de- 
cisive measures of the prince, who had retired to Amster- 
dam, after opening the sluice gates and laying the country 
under water,* counselled peace. But the populace were 
so enraged at this proposition, that they barbarously 
massacred both John de Witt and his brother Cornelius, 
restored the office of Stadtholder, and bestowed it, together 
with the command of the army, upon the Prince of Orange. 
Inauspiciously as this youth began his reign, for he 
liberally rewarded the assassins of the De Witts, he 
proved eventually the saviour of his country; for the 
French, finding no sustenance in the desert of sea and 
sand which he had created by cutting the dykes, fled 
before the flood ; and Louis, leaving garrisons in the for- 
tresses which he had taken, retired to Paris. For two 
more years the war with France dragged languidly on, till 
terminated by the Peace of Nimeguen (August 10, 1678). 
And now tiie signs of approaching disturbances became 
daily more evident in England. The people were thoroughly 
alarmed at the influence of France and the growth of 

* When it was urged upon the Prince of Orange that his policy of 
cutting the dykes mnBt cause the destmution of his country, and that 
he would like to see it so, " There is one means,'* he rep^ed, "by 
-which I can make sure never to see my country's ruui, — I will die in 
the last ditch." 
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Popery. Not only had the Duke of York, next heir to 
the throne, avowed himself a Bomanist, bnt his first wife, 
Anne Hyde, Clarendon's danghter, being dead, .he was on 
the point of marriage with Mary Beatrice D'Este, a yonng 
princess of the ''most Catholic" House of Modena. Two 
of the king's ministers, Clifford and Arlington, held the 
Bomish faith ; and the king, who had lately renewed in a 
yet more stringent shape, the Act against conventicles,* 
now, by an arbitrary stretch of power, issued the ''De- 
claration of Indulgence," a measure which was justly 
suspected to aim at benefiting the Papists. 

After two years' prorogation, Parliament met (February, 
1678), and straightway flamed out in vehement protests 
against the Declaration of Indulgence as illegal,! also be- 
seeching that the duke's marriage might not take place. 
Charles refused the latter request, but reluctantly, and 
with delay, yielded to the former. And Parliament, having 
thus &r succeeded, immediately, as if ^^per assicurar la 
sicurezza" passed the Test Act, which bound all persons 
holding office to receive the Sacrament according to the 
Church of England, to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and to abjure belief in transubstantiation. 

The effect of the Test Act was immediate and decisive. 
The Duke of York resigned the command of the navy to 
Prince Rupert ; Lord Clifford, the High Treasurer, gave up 
his staff, and was succeeded by Viscount Latimer, created 
Earl of Danl^, who became chief minister. Other Roman 
Catholic noblemen did the same ; Buckingham, though of 
no creed, retired, and Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shaftesbury, 

* In his speech against this act, Waller, who, at his advanced age, 
was stOl the wit of the House of Commons, remarked of the Dissenters, 
" These people he like children's tops : whip them, and they stand up, 
let them alone, and they fa]]/* 

t This Declaration was known to be instigated by CliiEord and by 
Aablejf Earl of Shaftesbory ; and as the one was an arowed Bdmamst, 
and the other an infidel, it was legazded as meant rather to injore the 
Chnxch than to senre the Nonconformists. 
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the naost.cr^ftj noan in. Epglan^f 94d,.ca[lledt- &pm liis 

coD&ts^i^t,<2lW£[3^']P^.P%i^y>'.Lof<^ Shifteebof j^ was zemoTed 
£rom< th^y0f&c6; of Chancdlor, to wluch he had been ap- 
point^ OQ Sir Orlando Bridgman's retixeip^ont, apd carried 
his spl^n^id, abilitieg.and cunning unsempulonsness jnto 
the serrice of the opposition, preferring, as he could no 
longer be the supreme minister of an absolute king, to 
reign a» a patriot. Thus was the Cabal ministry broken up. 
Warned by his father's fate, Charles had hitherto fore- 
borne to threaten his Parliaments. 'He had preferred to 
bribe and corrupt them, giving them abundai^se of fair 
words, and telling them that no predecessor had a greater 
esteem for Parliaments than he, and that he regarded them 
as so vital a part of the constitution that neither prince nor 
people could be happy without them ; while they, not to 
be behindhand in protestations, replied that his Majesty 
was deservedly the King of Hearts, and, as the happiest 
and most glorious monarch of the happiest of nations, 
should receive from his people a Crown of Hearts. 

But Charles, now finding that, though many crowns of 
hearts might be laid at his feet, few crowns of silver were 
obtainable, summarily prorogued Parliament, and, having 
no funds wherewith to continue the Dutch war, he made a 
separate peace with Holland (February 9, 1674), for which 
the States paid him ig300,000. 

Notwithstanding this peace, however, the English troops 
nnder Monmouth remained to assist the French. And 
why ? because the unworthy king, while affecting to yield 
to his people's desire for amity with Holland, and pledging 
his royal word to the Commons to support the United 
Provinces in their struggle with Louis XIV., was actually 
renewing his secret treaty with that sovereign, and again 
receiving £100,000 a-year as the price of his aid. 

The year 1677 closed with one popular measure, one 
gleam of hope for the realm. By the advice of the Earl 
of Danby and Sir William Temple a marriage was arranged 
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between the Prince of Orange and the Princess Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of York, the yoong couple 
who afterwards reigned as William and Mary. The 
marriage was solemnised (November 4, 1677)> to the 
great joy of the nation, for his Highness being a Protestant, 
the fear of Popery was much allayed. But it was extremely 
resented by Louis XIV., who, holding it to be a breach of 
faith, stopped his pensioner's pay, and left him to shift as 
he might. 
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!By this time all thoughtful men had looked anxiously 
towards the future. The fatal league with France excited 
suspicion and alarm in England. The people who had 
welcomed hack their sovereign with transports of joy and 
hope now heheld^ with indignant disgust, his indolence, 
extravagance, and licentiousness, and the profligacy of his 
profligate courtiers. His Parliament, which had sat for 
seventeen years, and which, though occasionally asserting 
its independence, was virtually the king's tool, his Popish 
successor, and, ahove all, the servile deference with which 
Charles himself, whose Own religion was suspected, sup- 
ported the interest of France, and obeyed the behest of 
the Orand Monarque in all things, gave general dissatisfac- 
tion. 

While tnen's mifitdls were thu& fretted and fevered, the 
rotnour of the Popish Plot burst upon them early in 
October, 1678> as unexpected ''as a thunder-clap on a 
frosty day," and aggravated their temporary terror into 
temporary insamty. 

This pretended plot, than which Roger North tells us 
never anything had less foundation or made more ;ioise, 
wacr got up by Lord Shaftesbury,* whose rage at his loss 

'^ 'Sir Anfthony Ashley Cooper, created Earl of Shafteabnry, the 
Aehitephel 61 Dryden. On the breaking out of the oitil war this 
nobleman pirofeeBed'hiniself a Boyaliet, bat on some offenoe joined the 
Hoandheade, and took mi active part under Cromwell. Haying after- 

Q 
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of office had converted from the master-fiend of the 
Cabinet into the master-fiend of the opposition. This 
ambitious and revengeful man had laboured for ten years 
in vain to annul the marriage of the queen, whom he 
hated, and to exclude the Duke of York from his right to 
the succession. But whether the complicated piece of 
iniquity called the Popish Plot were but a bugbear 
devised by him to destroy those individuals, or whether^ 
as Dryden writes — 

" Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed with lies,"' 

never has been, dud probably never will be, accurately 
ascertained. The generally received account of the con- 
spiracy is as follows : — 

On the 13th August, as the king, who was a fast 
walker, like his father, had outstripped his courtiers, and 
was sauntering alone in St. James* Park, he was thus 
accosted, by a man named Kirby : ** Sire, keep within 
your company, for your enemies have a design on your 
life ; and you may be shot in this very walk.** When 
asked the reason of this strange intimation, Kirby brought 
to the king one Dr. Tongue, described by Burnet as '* a- 
mean divine and a simple, credulous man," who declared 
that two persons, Grove and Pickering, had engaged him 
to shoot his Majesty • with silver bullets, and had also 
trafficked with Sir George Wakeman, the queen's physician, 
to take him off by poison. This information had been 



wards aided the king's restoration, he was made a peer, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and afterwards Lord Chancellor. Being dismissed from 
oJBce,, he headed the opposition, and encouraged, or, as some say, in- 
vented, the Popish Plot, in order to thwart the king and exclude the 
Duke of York from the succession. Brilliant and clever as he waB 
daring and unprincipled, his retort to Charles II. gives an idea of his 
ready repartee, no less than of the levity of his character. '^ Shaftes- 
bury," said the king to him, " I believe thou art the wickedest feUow in 
my dominions." " For a subject, Sire, I believe that perhaps I am." 
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conveyed to him in a bnndle of papers, of which he knew 
the author, who, however, desired to be kept secret^ 
dreading the resentment of the Jesuits. 

Shortly after, this person was brought before the 
Conncil and solemnly examined. His name was Titus 
Oates, a man of the vilest character, who had been first 
an Anabaptist preacher, then a clergyman, next a pretended 
convert to Eomanism and a member of the Jesuit College 
of St. Omer, from which, as from their college at Yallado- 
lid, he had been ignominiously expelled for immorality, 
but where he pretended to have acquired a knowledge of 
a great plot for the murder of the king and the re-esta- 
blishment of Popery. His long and strange tale was full 
of the wildest absurdities and most ridiculous contra- 
dictions. The Pope, he said, had delegated the sovereignty 
of Great Britain to the Jesuits, and committed to Don 
John of Austria and to Pere la Chaise, Louis XTV.'s 
celebrated confessor, the task of carrying |out his designs. 
By the latter, ^£200^000 had been sent to assist the rebels 
in Ireland, and £10,000 remitted to Coleman, the Duke of 
York's confessor, for the assassination of the^king, who 
was to be '^ taken out of the way as an heretic,'* and 
whose murder Coleman had pledged himself to compass. 
Gates asserted the Great Fire in London to be the work 
of the Papists, who were about to destroy the City anew 
with fire-balls, called among themselves Tewkesbury 
.Mustard Pills. He said that 20,000 Eoman Catholics 
in London were ready to rise, and^ after killing the king, 
to offer the crown to the Duke of York, if he would 
receive it as a gifb from the Pope and promise to extirpate 
Protestantism. If this offer were refused, '* to pot James 
must go," meaning, in Jesuit phraseology, that he must 
.be put to death. 

When Oates was examined, his contradiction of himself 
.and of facts proved him an atrocious liar. For though 
he pretended to intimacy with Coleman and Wakeman, 

q2 
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he did not recognise them when placed close to them, 
alleging that his eyes were weak. And when the king 
hade him describe Don John, with whom he professed to 
have had many interviews in Spain, he stated him to be 
tall and thin and swarthy ; at which the royal brothers 
smiled at each other, knowing that prince to be short, fat, 
fair, and blue-eyed. Again, Charles asked Oates where 
he had seen Pere la Chaise (whose very naine Oates 
<;hanged to Pere le Shee) pay down the JB10,000, the snm 
destined for the assassination. '* In the Jesuits' House 
at Paris," the informer boldly said, '' close to the king's 
palace.'' '< Man ! " exclaimed Charles, <* the Jesuits have 
not a house within a mile of the LouTre." But though the 
king, being clearer-sighted than the rest, wholly disbelieved 
the tale, he had not the moral coun^e to resist popular 
delusion ; but, with characteristic levity and selfishness, 
posted off to Newmarket races, leaving the Council to 
deal with the pretended plot, to arrest whom they chose, 
and to lodge Titus Oates, under royal protection, in the 
palace of Whitehall. Never was the kingdom in a greater 
ferment. Villain and liar as Oates had proved himself, all 
he affirmed was implicitly credited, not only by the people, 
but by the king's ministers, while Shaftesbury and his 
associates eagerly took up the plot as a party weapon. 
Many Jesuits were seized ; so was Coleman, whose papers 
furnished evidence, not of any plot for murdering the 
king, but of one for converting the sovereign to Popery. 
PubHc excitement was intense, and when (October 15) 
Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, the magistrate before whom 
Oates' deposition had been taken, was found murdered in 
a ditch near Primrose Hill, his death, which is still a 
mystery, was attributed to the Papists. So exasperated 
were the people against them that anything called Popish, 
were it cat or dog, had probably* been pulled to pieces in 
a moment, and sdber-minded people feared iiothing less 
than a sweeping massi&dre of- tiiat party. ^ 
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While thangs were in thig state^ Parliament mei; (October 
21), and Lord Danby,. in a strong anti-Catholic spirit, 
laid the matt^. before them. A sc^mn fast wa!d imme- 
diately appointed, a committee formed to examine Into the 
question, and a Tote passed that there had been and was a 
damnable and hellish ^ plot deyised by Popish recnsants 
for assassinating the king, subverting the Government, and 
destroying the Protestant religion. The Earl of Arondel 
and other Boman CathoHc peers were committed to the 
Tower, and afterwards impeached of high treason ; and 
an Act was passed to exclude Papists from both Houses of 
Parliament. It was only by a majority of two that even 
the Duke of York was suffered to retain his place in the 
House, for, said Lord Lucas, ** I would not have a Popish 
dog, nor so muQh as a Popish cat, to mew or purr about 
our king." Of this wretched eloquence, which was 
vehemently applauded, one can only remark that it was 
well suited to the time. * 

Oates, who was now so entirely believed that it was 
unsafe to doubt any part of his evidence, was declared 
the saviour of his country, was rewarded with a pension 
of igl,200 a-year, a guard for his protection, and apart- 
ments at WhitehalL Such ** thriving of villany " stirred 
up another wretch, more infamous, if possible, than 
himself, to pursue a similar course. This was WilHam 
Bedloe,""^ an oft-convicted and oft-punished felon, who, 
attracted by the JB500 reward offered for the apprehension 
of Sir E. Godfrey's assassins, $wore that the deed was 
done by the queen's servants, and that he had himself 
seen the corpse lying on the queen's back-stairs for two 
days. Both informers now fell upon the neglected daughter 
of Braganza, whom they accused of conspiring with her 

* Gf Bedloe, who was " truly Oates* fellow," Bumet states, that on 
a preyions occasion he had, " by his own confession, sworn so aggravated 
falsely in a case of sheep-stealing, that he was bidden by Wyld, an 
ancient and worthy judge, to go home and repent,^ for that he was a 
perjured man. and to come no more into any oonrt in this realm.'*' 
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physician tojooison her consort; and on Novemher 28, 
when Bedloe had delivered his depositions against her in 
writing to the House of Commons, Oates advanced to 
the Bar, and, lifting np his screech-owl voice, accused 
Katharine, Queen of England, of high treason, or, accord- 
ing to his pronunciation, << Aye, Taitus Oates, accanse 
Eaatharine,'^Quean of England, of haigh trayson/' 

<<Such was,*' says Dryden, in his << Absalom and 
Achitophel"— 

*^ The charge 'gainst pioiia Hichal brought, 
Michal that ne'er was cmel e'en in thought: 
The best of queens, the most obedient wife, 
Impeached of cursed designs on David's life — 
His life ! the theme of her eternal prayer." 

The House was thunderstruck and for a while speech- 
less, and Shaftesbury and some of his creatures, profiting 
by the silence, voted an address to the king for the 
queen's immediate removal from Whitehall and committal 
to the Tower. But Charles, though he had been cruel 
to his unhappy consort, would not listen to this proposal. 
** I believe," said he significantly, ^' that they think I have 
a mind for a new wife ; but I will not suffer an innocent 
woman to be wronged." But though he thus interposed, 
and told Burnet that, considering his faultiness towards 
her in other respects, it would be a horrid thing in him 
to abandon her now ; and though wherever he could speak 
freely he ridiculed the whole afiair of the Popish con- 
spiracy, calling it '< a sorry jest," and saying that he was 
accused of a plot against his own life, he still did not 
venture openly to expose the popular delusion, nor to 
stop the shedding of blood, nor even to exert the pre- 
rogative of mercy lodged in the crown. Three of 
Katharine's servants were executed.* So were Coleman 

* These three men were convicted on the testimony of Bedloe, and 
the pretended confession of one Prance, a silversmith, who, after being 
thrown into prison, laden with heavy irons, chained down to the floor 
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and a Boman Catholic banker named Stayley, and seyeral 
priests. The prisons were filled with hundreds of suspected 
traitors. 

In December, 1678, in the very height of this con- 
spiracy, the Commons impeached Danby of high treason, 
on the evidence of a letter produced by Montagu, the 
English ambassador at Paris, in which Danby demanded 
money of Louis XIV. for King Charles (December 21). 
But the Lords refused to sanction the indictment, and 
Charles, in order to arrest further investigations, which 
might have been awkward (for he had with his own royal 
hand endorsed Danby's letter with **writ by my desire, 
C. B.'*), prorogued, December 80, and on January 24 
dissolved Parliament. It had commenced its sittings in 
loyalty and devotion of heart, and closed them in dis- 
content at the present and dread for the future. 

The dissolution of Parliament was not, however, calcu- 
lated to allay the general dissatisfaction ; and with such 
vehemence were the elections carried against the Govern- 
ment, and so strong was the feeling against the Duke of 
York, that James consented to obey a written order from 
his brother, and to retire beyond seas, on condition that 
his absence should not be construed into a proof of fear or 
guilt, and his rights should not, in his absence, be sacrificed 
to the Duke of Monmouth. 

On March 6, 1679, the new Parliament met in a very 
refractory humour^ and '' flouncing'' (to use the words of 
a contemporary) at all measures acceptable to the crown. 
Danby's impeachment was revived, and though he had 
obtained a pardon from the king, under the Great Seal, 
he was committed to the Tower (April 16). 

Sir William Temple now assumed the reins of govern- 

of the condemned cell, half starred, and so terrified that he was well- 
nigh driven mad, was at last wrought upon to declare (a declaration 
which he twice recanted) that they had been the murderers of Sir 
Bdmondsbnry Qodfrej, 
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luent ; and by his advice Charles agreed to be guided by 
a oouncil of thirty^ of which the Earl of Essex was ap- 
pointed Treasurer, the Earl of Snnderland Secretary of 
State, and ShiEiftesbuiy President. Out of this great 
council was formed a sort of inner council, or cabinet, 
of which. the chief members were Temple, Shaftesbury,. 
Sunderland, and Halifaz. But however anxious Charles 
had been to conciliate the great opposition leader by ad- 
mittmg him as one of his advisers, Shaftesbury was '* not 
so to be muzzled,'' and by his influence a Bill was brought 
into the House of Commons, and carried by a majority of 
seventy-nine, to exclude the Duke of York from the suc- 
cession. Again Charles had recourse to his own, his 
father's, grandfather's, and Oliver Cromwell's expedient of 
dissolving Parliament, whereby (May, 1679) he arrested 
the progress of the Exclusion Bill. 

To this Parliament we owe the celebrated Habeas Corpus 
Act, '*for the better securing the liberty of the subjects 
and for prevention of imprisonment beyond seas." It 
gives every imprisoned person a claim to be brou^t before 
a court of law, that it may be ascertained whether there is 
just cause for his imprisonment. It secures every man, 
liberated by order of the court, £rom being again com- 
mitted for the same offence, and provides that his trial 
shall not be unnecessarily put off. But for this law, a 
man might be imprisoned and kept for years untried and 
without even knowing the cause of his detention, as was 
often the case in the cachots of the Bastille and other 
foreign dungeons. The statute of Habeas Corpus forms 
the safeguard of our liberties, second only to Magna 
Charta, of which it is the necessary complement. 

During the recess of Parliament the judicial murders 
due to the Popish plot were still continued. On June 15 
six persons, among whom was Whitbread, the provincial of 
the <fesuits, and Langhome, an eminent lawyer, were tried 
before Justice Scroggs^ an ignorant and scandalous-iiving 
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man, who displayed the grossest partiality on the judgment- 
seat, -and who indecently urged the jury to convict. All 
were condemned and executed (June 29), for the prejudice, 
says North, against them was so universal and strong, that 
an apostle would have spoken for them in vain, and would 
have heen *< flounced at by the rabble, and even by Parlia- 
ment.'* The first check which the informers received was 
at the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen's physician. 
Scarcely had Oates and Bedloe, with another of the same 
tribe named Dugdale, sat down, after swearing as confi- 
dently as ever to Wakeman's guilty when the clerk of the 
Privy Council deposed that a few weeks previously, when 
Oates was examined, and asked by the Lord Chancellor if 
he knew aught personally against the queen's physician, he 
had lifted his hands to heaven and sworn that he did not. 
The witnesses now saw themselves defeated, and were 
greatly enraged. They vented their spleen on Scroggs, 
despite whose partiality Wakeman and his companions 
in danger, . three Benedictine monks, were, after a nine 
hours' trial, acquitted. 

It would require volumes to describe the miseries of 
Scotland during this reign. 

In furtherance of the king's resolution to enforce Epis- 
copacy upon the Scottish people, his instruments, the 
recreant Sharpe and renegade Lauderdale, once so zealous 
for the Covenant, persecuted all who would not abandon 
their old form of worship with a cruelty which makes the 
blood run cold. He was aided by the commander of the 
forces. Sir James Turner, a man naturally fierce, but mad 
v^hen drunk, which was very often ; and they imprisoned, 
fined, and flogged without mercy. All was, however, in 
vain. One-third of the Presbyterian ministers refused to 
conform, and resigned their pulpits; and the people, 
forsaking the churches, assembled by thousands in what 
W6re called field conventicles, in solitary glens, wild 
moors, and mountain gorges, where they listened, at peril 
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of liberty and even life, to those whom they deemed the 
martyrs of the Kirk and Covenant. Many of the '' de- 
prived preachers'* were fiery spirits, whose religious 
enthusiasm was goaded to frenzy by that oppression 
which maketh even wise men mad; they fearlessly de- 
nounced the persecutors of the chosen people of God, 
the Pharaoh on the throne, the Haman in the State, and 
the Judas in the Church, and exhorted their hearers to 
bring broadswords as well as Bibles, and repel force 
by force. The field meetings were converted into armed 
assemblies, praying and preaching into fight ; and many 
a hill-side was stained with blood. 

As early as 1666 an insurrection had broken out in 
the west, the stronghold of the Covenanters. But the 
insurgents were defeated by General Dalziel at the Pent- 
land Hills, and many were executed. Others were bar- 
barously tortured by squeezing the fingers with screws, 
called thumbikins, or enclosing the leg in a wooden case, 
called a boot, and driving wedges between it and the limb, 
to the crushing and breaking of the bone. But though 
these cruelties could torture the victims' bodies, their 
courage was not thereby abated. They triumphantly 
welcomed death in the spirit of martyrs;* and the 
penalties unrelentingly inflicted by the Council of Scotland 
and by their chief agent. Colonel John Graham of Gaver- 
house, afterwards Viscount Dundee, were powerless to 
subdue the people. 

The evil genius of Scotland, and chief object of detesta- 
tion, was Archbishop Sharpe, whose former treachery and ' 

* One young preacher, Hugh McEail, acted indeed the martyr's part. 
After enduring without a sigh or sound of impatience the extremity of 
torture, he then took leave of the spectators : '' I shall speak no more 
with earthly creatures, but shall enjoy the aspect of the ineflEable 
Creator TTimaftif | Farewell father, mother, friends I Farewell sun, 
moon, and stars ! Farewell perishable earthly delights, and wdcome 
those which are everlasting I Welcome gloiy, eternal life I And wel- 
come death I" 
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present tyranny made him universally abhorred. After 
an attempt to assassinate him in 1668 by a man named 
Mitchell,* he was in May, 1679, dragged from his car- 
riage when crossing Magus Muir in Fifeshire, by a party of 
fanatics, and, despite the prayers and tears of his daughter, 
who threw herself between them and her aged father, was 
butchered by themf with many wounds before her eyes. 
The murderers then retired towards Glasgow, singing a 
paean in honour of their deed ; and after burning the Act 
against conventicles, and extinguishing the bonfires lighted 
on the anniversary of the king's restoration (May 29), 
they gathered a body of 600 peasants, and defeated a 
small party of cavalry under ** the bloody Claverhouse '* at 
Drumclog (June 1). They then made themselves masters 
of Glasgow, and increased their numbers to 8,000 armed 
men. 

* This man, " the avenger " as he called himself, fired a pistol into 
the Archbishop's coach (1668), which, missing its aim, broke the arm 
oC Honeyman, Bishop of the Orkneys, who sat with Sharpe. In 1671, 
having previously escaped justice, he was brought; to trial, subjected to 
the torture of the boot, and consigned to perpetual imprisonment on the 
Bass Rock. In 1679 he was tri6d again, and executed on the previous 
charge, though his life had been promised to him if he would confess. 

t Kyrton, whose account is taken from the lips of Bussell, one of the 
actors in this tragedy, tells us that while a party of nine Covenanters, 
under Hackston of Bathillet, were seeking for one Carmichael, the 
Commissioner to apprehend the Nonconformists of Fife, a cruel, bloody 
man, whom they meant to assault, a little boy exclaimed, " There goes 
the Archbishop ; '* and they saw his coach and six crossing the moor. 
" This is of God," exclaimed the fanatics ; " the Lord hath delivered 
him into our hands." Galloping after the carriage, they fired a volley 
of carbines in at the windows. The Archbishop felt that his hour was 
come, and said to his daughter, *^ The Lord have mercy on me, dear 
child, for I am gone." Bussell flung open the carriage door, roaring, 
** Judas, come forth.'* The aged man vainly implored mercy of Hack- 
ston, who coldly turned away with the woids, " I will never lay hand 
on thee." One of the party, more compassionate than the rest, pleaded 
with them " to spare his grey hairs." After firing two pistols at him, 
they tore him from his daughter, who tried to shield him with her own 
person, and who received two wounds in so doing ; then they hacked 
his skull to pieces, scooped out the brains, and crying to his servant, 
" Take away your priest," dispersed, singing a pealm as they went. 
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The Conncii in London now took the alarm, and sent 
the Duke of Monmouth with an. army to Scotland, where 
he utterly defeated the Covenanters at Bothwall Bridge,* 
on the Clyde (June 22, 1679). Nearly 500 were killed, 
though all writers agree that Monmouth laboured f to spare 
life— 

" Taking more pains, when he bdield them yield, 
To spare the flyers than to win the field." 

Twelve hundred were made prisoners. Under the crafty 
and cruel Lauderdale the gibbet would have finished those 
who had escaped the sword. But Monmouth was naturally 
merciful, and treated the vanquished with gentleness 
and forbearance. He was, however, suddenly recalled 
by the illness of the king his father ; and being much 
about him in his sickness, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to lay a foundation for his own succession to 
tlie throne by gaining popularity with the people. Scotland 
was accordingly left to shift for itself. Li July he was 
superseded as Lord High Commissioner of that country by 
the Duke of York, who returned from the Continent to 
renew yet more fiercely all the barbarities of Lauderdale, 
and to undo whatever of good his milder predecessor^ had 

* For a powerful description of the Battle of Bothwell Bridge, see 
Walter Scott's "Old MortaUty." 

t The Duke of Monmonth, Bnmet assures us, strictly ordered that 
quarter should be given to all who asked it, and " to make prisoners, 
but spare life.'' The slaughter of the fugitives was due to the ven- 
geance of Claverhouse, whose nephew had been slain at Brumdog. 
The fact is corroborated by the old ballad of Bothwell Brigg, as 
follows :-s- 

" * Hand up your hand,' then Monmouth said, 
* Gie qoaiter to these men for me.' 
But bloody Glaver'se swore an oath 
His kinsman's death avenged should be." 

X Ireland, happier far than Scotland, was governed during nearly all 
this reign by the wise and good Duke of Ormond. *^ Yet had he 
much ado," aooording to Temple, " to rule the land." For the Boyalists 
whom Cromwell had dispossessed of their estates trusted that King 
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effected. That nnfortnnate predeeessor, Charles' favoarite 
son, now began to play an important part in state affairs. 
Created Duke of Monmouth,* permitted to take precedence 
of all other dukes, and married to the young Countess of 
Bncdeugh, the finest young lady in the three kingdoms, 
and an immense heiress, he was, according to Evelyn, a 
pretty spark, though ruddy bred. He was, moreoyer, the idol 
of the people, who, though he was the son of an abandoned 
woman, would gladly have seen him in the seat of Edward 
the Confessor. Extremely hapdsome, and of an amiable 
disposition, he inherited his father's licentiousness and 
want of truth, and was, moreover, so entirely destitute of 
judgment and firmness, as to become the easy tool of the 
opposition, and especially of the artful Shaftesbury, who 
had been dismissed from office, and who was more violent 
than ever in his antagonism to the court. 

To the Duke of York, Monmouth was, as a possible rival 
for the crown, specially odious; and the king^ in order 
to prevent a rupture between them, and to preserve the 
peace of England, sent James to Scotland and dismissed 
Monmouth to Flanders. 

The more we advance in the history of this miserable 
reign, the morei perplexing are its intrigues and counter- 
intrigues, indicating the universal political corruption. 

Just before the king's jUness, Parliament had been dis- 
solved, and the new Parliament had no sooner assembled 



Charles, according to his declftrtttion In 1660, would reinstate them in 
their lands, while the Cromwellians were unwilling to restore them. 
Ormond strove earnestly to do justice, to both parties, and compelled a 
restitution of the third part of the soil, which he divided among the 
claimants. But the greater number of the 8,000 persons who had suf- 
fered in the royal cause received nothing, and were reduced ta abaolute 
beggary, the king having already made large grants of the forfeited 
lands to hia favourites, and little regarding the deititatioB and.fUBBer- 
ing of those whoee services were of past date. ^ , - 

* In Bryden's celebrated pdem of '* Absalom and Aehitopbel," Mon- 
mouth is described as the foniier, and Shaftesbury as the latter. .. 
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(Oct., 1679) than Charles, finding that the elections were 
in favour of the opposition, prorogued the Houses for a 
year, and dismissing Shaftesbury, modified the Council to 
suit his own views. But Shaftesbury was not to be so set 
aside. To avenge his disgrace, he ^* drew two good arrows 
from his qm'ver,** both well calculated to wound the king. 
First, he procured many addresses, praying for the speedy 
re-assembling of Parliament ; which were met with coun- 
ter addresses from the court party, expressing abhorrence 
of such an interference with the king's prerogative. Hence 
the court and country parties received the names of 
^* Abhorrers '' and ** Petitioners," afterwards changed into 
Whig and Tory.* His second weapon was " the present- 
ment of the Duke of York before the grand jury at West- 
minster as a Popish recusant," this step being taken to 
prevent the duke*s ascending the throne, and to substitute 
the Duke of Monmouth. But this measure was defeated 
by Chief Justice Scroggs, who summarily, if not legally, dis- 
charged the jury. 

The distracted realm was now the scene of new troubles. 
The Duke of Monmouth, finding that the duke, his uncle, 
now reigned absolute in the king's affairs, suddenly re- 
turned from Holland, and made a triumphant progress 
through the west of England, received almost as a king, 
and welcomed on reaching London (Aug., 1680) by the 
bells of all the churches. Charles commanded him to quit 
the kingdom; Monmouth obstinately refused, and was kept 
there by Shaftesbury. A plot, a pretended plot, or rather 
two plots, were also got up by a new informer, named Dan- 
gerfield, a gaol-bird, who had been branded, whipped, and 

* The great party names of Whig and Tory were first used as terms 
of reproach, about, or little after, this time. The Whigs were so de- 
nominated, partly from a cause mentioned in the previous reign, and 
partly from a cant name given to the sour Scotch Covenanters (Whig 
being milk turned sour and corrupt). The Tories were so called from 
- the Irish banditti, whose usual mode of bidding people *^ delirer" was 
by the Irish word " Toree," " give me," 
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pilloried as a felon, fined for cheats, transported for coin- 
ing, and exposed to all the infamy which the laws conld 
inflict. This wretch now accused the Preshyterians of a 
scheme to murder the king. But perceiving the national 
feeling to he stronger against Papists than Presbyterians, 
and persuaded by that restless plotter Shaftesbury, he 
suddenly veered round and charged the Roman Catholics 
with a similar design. This conspiracy, called *^ the Meal- 
tub Plot," from the place where the papers were said to 
have been found, came to nothing, except that Shaftes- 
bury used it to excite the fury of the mob,* and induced 
them clamorously to demand, and the king, not daring 
refusal, to grant, a Parliament. It met accordingly, 
Oct. 21, 1680, and in a more refractory and violent mood 
than ever. Its first act [was to renew the vote of confi- 
dence in the existence of the Popish Plot and to reward 
the principal informers; its next, to pass by a large 
majority the Bill of Exclusion, whereby ^' James, Duke 
of York, was declared incapable of inheriting the imperial 
crown of England f and Ireland ** (Nov. 16). But though 
this bill was supported in the House of Lords by Shaftes- 
bury, Sunderland, and Essex (all of them discarded 
ministers), it was thrown out, mainly by the eloquence of 
George Saville, Marquis of Sunderland, after a debate of un- 
precedented length, during the whole of which the king was 
present, I and by a majority of 63 to 3d. Worsted in this 
attempt to set aside the Duke of York, the Commons 
impeached the Popish lords who were imprisoned in the 
. Tower. The first and only victim among these captives 

* The word mob was now used for the first time in England to 
signify a popular multitude. 

f The Ezdnsion Bill was carried up to the Peers by Lord William 
Eussell, "A great number of members accompanying him, and as soon 
as it was delivered, giving a mighty shout" {" Life of James II."). . 

X Dalrymple informs us that at one period Charles was in the con- 
stant practice of attending the debates in the House of Lords* ''It 
was,'' he said, " as good as the play." 
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waa the loyal old Earl of Stafford, who, in his yonth, had 
fought for Charles I,, and endured two years of rigorous 
confinement. He was brought to the bar of Westminster 
Hall on his 69th birthday (Not. 80), and after a six days' 
trial was senteneed to the ignominious and horrible death 
of a traitor, on the evidence of Oatep, Dugdale^ and a 
new informer, n^med Turberville, whose testimony ought 
not to be taken on the life of a dog. The venerable peer, 
worn out with i^ix days of anxieiy and six nights of unrest, 
vainly solicited four hours' space in which to prepare his 
defence. He was compelled to answer then, or never. 
After fighting with more energy and skill than his enemies 
expected, for his yet remaining brief span of life, a^ verdict 
of guilty was returned ; to which .he only replied, '^ Gk)d's 
Holy Name be praised." Then, laying his withered hand 
on the arm of his daughter, the Marchioness of Winches- 
ter, who, sitting by the axe-bearer during the whole trial, 
had assisted her father by taking notes for his defence, 
and who, when her evidence pointed out the flat contradic- 
tions and perjuries of Oates, had been insulted and brow- 
beaten by Sir W. Jones, the Attorney-General, he ex- 
claimed, with a passion of tenderness, '* God ever bless 
thee, my child, who hast not forsaken thy£Etther in his 
extremity." Most of the peers pleaded with the king for 
remitting those barbarities in the sentence upon a traitor, 
which even the brutal regard with disgust, and for com- 
muting the sentence to decapitation. But one of the lords, 
to his shame be it said, fea from joining in this prayer, 
had the inhumanity to promote a petition to the Com- 
mons, that Stafford, as a traitor, might not escape the 
penalty, but suffer after the manner provided by law. This 
man was Lord William Russell, a younger son of tbo Earl 
of Bedford. At the trial was present one of those whom 
Evelyn stigmatises as ^* the CTU*ses of the liation, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, who dealt sweetmeats and smiles 
among Stafford's prosecutors." Charles was also there. 
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and, though he declared in private his conviction of Staf- 
ford's innocence and the falsehood of the witnesses who 
lied away his life, and who had testified many things, 
not only improbahle but impossible, made, to his eternal 
disgrace, no effort to save him, but signed the death- 
warrant with the coolest sangfroid. Himself a Papist, he 
saw the Papist noble hunted down without a regret. *' I 
was,'* says Beresby, ''at the king's cow:hee that night. 
His Majesty was in a very good humour, displaying to us 
the fallacy and emptiness of those who pretend to more 
sanctity than their neighbours, and pronouncing such to be 
abonodnable hypocrites and arrant knaves. He seemed 
quite free from care and trouble, when one would have 
thought he should have been overwhelmed therewith." 
On Dec. 29, 1680, Stafford was executed, and such was 
the reaction excited by his patience and courage on the 
scaffold, that the populace, ^who had exulted in his con- 
demnation, melted into tears, and answered his assevera- 
tions of innocence with the unanimous cry, '' We believe 
you, my lord ; may God bless you I " The very execu- 
tioner was affected. Twice his courage failed as he raised 
the axe, but his last effort laid Stafford at rest for ever. 

No blood, after that of Stafford, was shed on account of 
the Popish Plot. The shamelessness of the witnesses on 
his trial, and the sympathy felt for his fate, caused it to 
fall into disrepute, and to be finally abandoned. The 
king, finding the Commons resolute in granting no sup- 
plies till the Duke of York was excluded from the succes- 
sion, dissolved Parliament (January 10, 1681), after it had 
sat barely three months. 

** This evening " (December 12, 1680), Evelyn says, 
** looking west from my chamber window, I saw a bright 
meteor, in shape like a sword-blade, while the rest of the 
sky was serene and clear. What it may portend, God 
only knows. But I saw such another phenomenon in 
1640, about the trial of the great Earl of Strafford, pre^- 

B 
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ceding our bloody revolution. I pray God avert His 
judgments." 

The danger evidently in Evelyn^s mind, namely, civil 
war, was not wholly baseless ; for when Charles met his 
last Parliament at Oxford (March 21, 1681), he was sur- 
rounded by a troop of horse-guards, as the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury and other Whig leaders were by bands of armed 
retainers, whose hats were encircled with ribands, in- 
scribed ** No Popery ; no slavery." Uneasiness had been 
excited by the king's departure from the usual custom of 
assembling Parliament at Westminster, except in times of 
the plague. But Charles was now very indifferent to the 
temper of his Parliament, or its readiness to vote money, 
for he had just concluded another secret treaty with 
France, and received a fresh subsidy of French gold. His 
address was therefore unusually authoritative, bidding 
them be warned by the unwarrantable proceedings of for- 
mer Houses, which had caused him to part with them, and 
io remember that inasmuch as he had never used arbitrary 
power himself, so he wo^ild never suffer it in others. ' And 
when both Lords and Commons began, like their prede- 
cessors, to debate on the impeachment of Danby, the 
Popish Plot, and the Exclusion Bill^ Charles determined 
to dismiss them and dissolve Parliament, fully resolved, in 
his own mind, never to assemble it again. 

The session had lasted only six days, and the Conmions 
were actually engaged on the Exclusion Bill, when the 
k^g entered the House of Lords, unattended and almost 
unannounced, took his seat on the throne, placed on his 
head the crown, which, with his royal robes, he had 
privately brought in his sedan chair, bade the usher of 
the black rod summon the Commons, and telling them 
that ''when the divisions at the beginning were such, 
they were not to have a good end," he turned to the Lord 
Chancellor and said, '* My Lord, do as I command yon, 
and dissolve Parliament," And Parliament was dissolved 
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accordingly. Before the House had recovered from th^ir 
consternation y the king was on his road to London. In 
this decisive step Charles was hacked by a strQng national 
party. A revulsion of opinion had taken place ; the people 
were recovering from their frenzy about the Popish Plot, and 
loyalty was again the fashion. Shaftesbury and his party 
had pushed matters too far. No confidence could be 
placed in his character. His weapon, the plot, had been 
discredited, and had fallen on his own head ; and the 
native loyalty of England revolted from his plan of ex- 
cluding the rightful heir from the throne, and placing the 
king's illegitimate son upon it. From this time Charles 
began to rule with despotic sway ; and while the clergy 
preached passive obedience and non-resistance, servile 
judges and packed juries commenced that series of judicial 
murders which have branded Jefi&eys' name with perpetual 
infamy. This " monster," this *' bravo of the law," this 
'' drunken ruffian, more like a jack-pudding than a judge, 
mighty witty upon prisoners at the bar," '* drinking nightly 
till two of the morning, with a roaring voice, furious 
temper, and bullying. Billingsgate l^guage," was a special 
favourite with the merry monarch. Charles had given 
him a ring off his own finger (the people called it ** Judge 
Jefireys' bloodstone"), and employed him to administer 
what Jeffireys himself styled *' a lick with the rough side 
of his tongue " on the corporations through England, and 
London in particular. The bloody judge's first victim was 
a simple, prating fellow, called Stephen College, one of 
Shaftesbury's partisans, a London joiner, who, as a zealous 
anti-Papist and mob orator, had been swaggering at Oxford 
with sword and pistol, singing coarse rhymes about the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and speaking irreverently of the 
king. He was accused (August 17) of being in arms 
against his Majesty, and condenmed and executed on the 
testimony of Dugdale and TurberviUe, those very wretches 
who had lately sworn away the lives of Papists, and who 

b2 
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now, being taken into iHe pay of the coort, were as ready 
to swear away those of Protestants. The next person 
assailed was of far higher mark and deeper guilt than 
'* the poor Protestant joiner." It was Shaftesbury him- 
self, who was sent to the Tower (October 28) on a charge 
of high treason. But when (November 24) they refused 
to find a true bill against him, and returned the indictment 
endorsed with Ignoramus (signifying that there was not 
sufficient evidence to bring him to trial), a shout of joy 
arose in the hall, which was re-echoed from the Tower to 
Temple Bar. Bonfires were kindled, and a medal struck 
to commemorate the triumph. ** For all this,'' observes 
North, ** the veteran plotter, Shaftesbury, who had boasted 
that he would walk the king leisurely out of his dominions, 
and make the duke a vagabond like Cain, was not to be 
let off, the king being resolved to prosecute him to the 
utmost.'' Bo, to prevent a similar <' miscarriage of justice " 
for the future, two nominees of the court were, by Scroggs 
and Jeffreys' instrumentality, appointed sheriff, men who 
could be trusted to return such juries as should give 
verdicts to his Majesty's liking. Wise in time, Shaftes- 
bury tarried not for the second indictment, but fled in 
disguise to Holland, with his constant Mend, the famous 
John Locke, and died about six weeks afterwards at 
Amsterdam, rage and fear in his heart and the gout in 
his stomach. 

The Duke of York had the while been showing in 
Scotland what might be expected when he should mount 
the throne. Severe, bigoted, tyrannical, and bloodthirsty, 
his dealing with the Earl of Argyle is a memorable proof 
of the manner in which he could wrest justice to promote 
his own ends, to &vour a friend or crush a foe. Because 
Argyle refused to take an unintelligible and contradictory 
test without a qualification, he was found guilty of treason 
and leasing-making, a crime which consisted in dissemi- 
nating falsehoods which should cause dissensioii between 
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king and people. A similar charge had been previously 
raked np against him, and he was sentenced to lose his 
head, on which Clarendon exclaimed, in the royal presence, 
that were such gross injustice permitted in his Majesty's 
dominions, he for one wonld get him out of them as fast 
as his gout would permit. On the second occasion, but 
for Argyle's contriving to escape from Edinburgh Castle 
in the livery of a page, bearing the train of his step- 
daughter. Lady Sophia Lindsay, he had surely lost life as 
well as lands. For when the earl was about to pass the 
sentinel at the castle gate, his agitation was such that he 
dropped the lady's dress into the mud. With admirable 
presence of mind she snatched it up, and, reviling him 
as *' a careless loon," flung it in pretended rage in his face, 
thereby so besmirching his features as to render him 
unrecognisable. By his escape to Holland, Argyle's fate 
was postponed till the following reign, when James, who 
never forgot or forgave, brought him to the block. Well 
might King Charles predict, in 1681, to the Prince of 
Orange, that when his brother, the duke, should succeed 
to the throne, he would be too restless and violent to hold 
it four years to an end. And equally justly might he say 
to the duke himself that so long as he lived his own life 
was in no jeopardy, ** since no man in England, brother, 
would kill me to make you king." 

Charles was now all but absolute, and the tyranny and 
even illegality of his government occasioned a plot, which 
shook though it did not overthrow him. 

Among the most eminent leaders of the* Whig party 
were Lord William Bussell and Algernon Sidney, son to 
the Earl of Leicester, a republican of the sternest stamp. 
As early as 1681 (?), during an illness of the king, a plot 
had been formed by these men, in combination with the 
Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaftesbury, to offer an 
armed resistance to the Duke of York's succession. And 
now a more definite conspiracy was organised, and a 
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council of six, consisting of Monmontb, Bussell, Sidney^ 
the Earl of Essex, Lord Howard of Eskrick, and John 
Hampden, grandson of the celebrated opponent of ship- 
money, was appointed to concert measures with Argyle 
and other Scotch malcontents for risings in the City, in 
Cheshire, and ia the West. A minor conspiracy, called 
the Bye House Plot, was simultaneously hatched, of which 
the object was (in the jargon of the times) ''to lop the 
two sparks," meaning the king, who was designated, in 
allusion to his swarthy complexion, '' the Blackbird," and 
the Duke of York, whom they termed ** the Goldfinch," 
on their return from Newmarket. A cart was to be 
overturned on the road, which would stop the king's 
coach, near the Bye House, situated on the banks of the 
Lea, in Hertfordshire, and the royal brothers were to be 
shot in the confusion. No place more convenient for such 
villany could be found in pJl England than the Bye House, 
there being a close way over the river by a bridge, a high 
hedge on one side and brick walls on* the other ; and the 
owner was an old republican officer named Bumbold. 
But Keyling, one of the confederates, revealed the whole 
design, and Charles avoided the peril by quitting New- 
market a week earlier than he had intended. The 
disclosure of the Bye House Plot was followed by that 
of the more important Whig insurrection. How far the 
two were connected it is impossible to say, though little 
doubt exists that the parties were cognisant of each 
other's intentions. But that Bussell and Sidney promoted 
assassination was not deemed probable, even by the 
Boyalists of the time. 

On the first alarm of the discovery Monmouth escaped. 
But the other chiefs were taken, and that monster of a 
man, as Evelyn calls Lord Howard of Eskrick, turned, 
king's evidence and confessed the whole plan. 

Bussell and Sidney were now, in Jefireys' phraseology , 
'' to lead the dance." . ''According to the political creeds of 
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men of. a past age/V says Dr. Johnson, <'it has been 
CQfitomary to speak of these two great Whig leaders as 
patriots and martyrs to the cause of liberty." How far 
the present age may consent in thus dignifying the men 
who had made capital of the Popish Plot for their own 
aggrandisement, and hunted many innocent persons to 
death, who had, moreover, the bribes of France""^ in their 
pockets, and who, though probably innocent of the 
assassination scheme, yet certainly intended 'to involve 
the kingdom in civil war, is assuredly doubtful. But 
certainly they had no fair trial; they were convicted on 
illegal evidence, and no overt acts of treason were proved 
against either of them. 

Bussell was the first brought to the Bar. From the 
time of his arrest he had given himself up for lost, and 
said to his servant, as he entered the dismal gate of the 
Tower, that his enemies would take his life. ** God 
grant, my lord,'' replied the faithful Taunton, '^ that they 
have no such power." " Yes," answered Bussell, ** the 
devil is loose." On the 13th July he was tried ; and his 
trial derives its chief interest from the tenderness^ devo- 
tion, and fortitude of his wife, Lady Bachael Bussell, who 
sat beside him, acting as his secretary, and calmly per- 
forming her ofSice during that scene of terror. The forms 
of indictment having been gone through, and the prisoner 
having vainly requested a postponement of the trial for 
one day, that he might produce more witnesses: ''Nay," 
cried Sir Bobert Sawyer, the Attorney-General ; ** is it 
meet for you, my lord, to ask delay — ^you who would not 
have given the king one hour's notice for saving his life ? 
The trial must proceed." ** May I, then," asked Bussell, 
'*have some one to write, to help my memory ? " " Yes ; 

* DaJrymple declares, tliat when he found in the French despatches 
that Lord William Bussell was intriguing with the Court of Versailles, 
and Algernon Sidney taking money from it, he felt the same shock as 
if he had had a son turn his back in the day of battle. 
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a servant,'* was the reply. '' My wife is here to do it." 
And when the spectators beheld that devoted lady, dan^ter 
of the virtaons Earl of Southampton, rising to assist her 
lord in this his uttermost distress, a thrill of anguish ran 
through the assembly. After a e^ort examination, in 
which BusseU acknowledged the plan of insurrection, but 
denied all thought of attempting the king's life, he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be beheaded in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, not many yards from his own house. Neither 
the prayers of his wife (who flung herself at the king's 
feet, pleading her father's loyalty in atonement for her 
husband's error), nor yet the stronger incitement of 
£100,000 offered by the Duke of Bedford to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, could win his pardon. Charles was 
inexorable. '< If I take not his life," said he, " he wiU 
soon have mine." * Finding supplication useless, Russell's 
high-minded wife returned to the Tower, and after passing 
the brief space which yet remained in consoling and 
sustaining her husband, took leave of him without a 
tear, while he^ turning from her after a tender farewell, 
exclaimed, '' The bitterness of death is past." 

Next morning (July 21st) Russell was led to the scaffold. 
After a brief prayer, he laid himself down, and his head 
was stricken off with three butcherly blows; his declaration 
of innocence, the nobleness of his fiunily, and the piety 
and worthiness of the unhappy gentleman, causing much 
pity. 

Sidney's judge was the infamous Jeffireys, and Lord 
Howard, the king's evidence, the sole witness against him. 
But as by the law of treason two witnesses were necessary, 
the defect was supplied by a manuscript found among 

* The only boon which Charles would grant was to remit the igno- 
minioiis part of Bnssell's sentenioe— the horrible doom awarded to a 
traitor. But he aooompanied the fayonr with a sarcasm, the truth of 
which Bnasell must have bitterly felt ''The Lord BnaseU," said he, 
<< shall find that I am possessed of that prerogative which he denied to 
me in the case of the Yisoonnt Stafford." 
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Sidney's own papers, advocating republican government 
and approving conspiracies against such tyrants as Nero 
and Caligala. Under the direction of Jeffreys, who had 
lately been made Chief Justice, these abstract theories 
were wrested into evidence of compassing the sovereign's 
death, and Sidney was found guilty (November 21st) and 
executed (December 7th), glorying that he suffered for the 
good old cause in which he had been engaged from his 
youth, and for which God had so often and wonderfully 
declared Himself. When he mounted the scaffold, instead 
of a speech he only told the bystanders that he had made 
his peace with God, and came thither not to talk but to 
die, put a paper into the hands of the sheriff, and another 
into those of a Mend, sfdd one prayer, as short as a 
grace, laid down his neck, and bade the executioner do 
his office. And> so died the inveterate enemy of the late 
king, the last of the old Commonwealth men, of the 
republican school of Vane, who hated and would have 
overthrown the legitimate tyranny of Charles 11. as he 
hated and would have overthrown the usurped power of 
Cromwell. ' 

On ,the day of Lord William Russell's trial, Essex was 
found dead in the Tower, with his throat cut, probably by 
bis own hand, though Evelyn remarks that there were odd 
reflections upon it, the wound being so deep and wide 
that an executioner's axe could hardly have done more. 
The same authority adds : '< Every one deplores Essex and 
Bussell.'' Several conspirators of less note were hanged. 
Hampden was fined £40,000. Monmouth was pardoned, 
but obliged to make confession of his offences, which, 
Y^ith characteristic and hereditary falsehood, he shortly 
strove to explain away, and afterwards denied. The king, 
incensed at his son's conduct, forbade him to appear in 
his presence, and commanded him to quit the kingdom. 
Early in the following year he retired to Holland, where 
he was kindly received by the Prince of Orange, whose 
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court already swarmed with disaffected Scotch and English 
of all classes, and of every variety of politics. 

Some other memorable causes were tried at this time. 
Gates was convicted of '' scandalum magnatum/' in having 
called the Duke of York a Popish traitor, and said that 
sooner than he should reign they would have him banished 
or hanged, but hanging was fittest. He was adjudged to 
pay the enormous fine of £100,000, and was imprisoned 
in default. Similar penalties of fine and imprisonmlent 
were imposed on the Bev. Samuel Johnson, chaplain to 
the late Lord (Wm.) Bussell, for having written a libel on 
the Duke of York, entitled <* Julian the Apostate." And 
Sir Samuel Bamardiston, a rich City merchant, had to 
pay £10,000 for having, in private letters, censured the 
Government as ^' slack and immoral." The ascendency of 
the Duke of York at court was now supreme. Beinstated 
in his office of Lord High Admiral (the king having 
excused him from the Test Act), and restored to his seat in 
Council, he obtained the liberation of Danby /and the 
Popish lords from the Tower; and sitting by the king's 
side, and taking a large share of the weight of business 
from the sovereign, he became aU-powerfiil. In order to 
ingratiate himself with the nation, and to persuade them 
that they had nothing to fear from a Popish successor, he 
consented to the marriage of his youngest daughter, 
Princess Anne, to Prince George of Denmark, brother of 
his Danish Majesty, and a staunch Protestant. This 
union was one of the last transactions of a reign whose 
course can hardly be contemplated without horror. 
Arbitrary rule on one side, factious guilt on the other, 
Papist and Protestant armed against each other with deadly 
hate ; the people starving ; the prisons crammed ; and the 
court immersed at once in blood and sensuality ; no man 
looking after public affairs, but each to his lust and gain ; 
the queen neglected, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
NeUy, and *< cattell of that sort," as honest Evelyn plainly 
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styles them, " shining as splendid as jewels and excess of 
br&very could make them." Secured by his French 
pension from the want of supplies, Charles continued to 
rule without a Parliament : if indeed to neglect business 
and to pass all his time in indolence and profligacy can be 
called ruling the nation. He had thrown away every op- 
portunity of being a great and glorious monarch ; and now 
the end had come 1 

We give Evelyn's description of the moumfal and 
unedifying spectacle which he witnessed at St. James' 
Palace, on Sunday, February 1, — Charles' last Sunday 
on earth. '^ Such profuse gaming, luxurious dallying, 
profaneness and total forgetfulness of God (it being Sun- 
day evening) I never saw. The king sitting and toying 
with his concubines, Portsmouth,' Cleveland, and Mazarine: 
a French boy singing love songs in that glorious gallery ; 
while about twenty of the great courtiers and other 
dissolute persons were at basset rojmd a larg6 table, at 
least £2,000 in gold before them. Six days after, all was 
in the dust." 

After supping with the Duchess of Portsmouth, the 
king was, early on the following morning, seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and though he recovered his senses after 
being blooded, he lingered but a few days, and died at 
noon on Friday, February 6th, in the 55th year of his 
age, and the 25th of his reign. 

The following incidents are recorded of his melancholy 
death-bed. To the earnest exhortations of the pious Bishop 
Ken, the same who, when Nell Gwynne had, with much 
hardihood and parade, taken up her abode in his pre- 
bendal house at Winchester, during the king's stay in that 
city, and whom he bade ''begone, for a loose woman 
should not remain under his roof," and who pow spoke to 
the dying king of Almighty God, the unhappy monarch 
gave Httle heed. But he eagerly embraced the proposition 
of the Duke of York to bring him a Roman Catholic 
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priest. From the hands of this Benedictine monk, who 
was introduced into the palace under the disguise of a 
wig and cassock, Charles received the last sacraments of 
the Church of Rome, dying a professed, as he had lived a 
concealed, Papist. One passing pang of remorse for his 
transgressions seems to have crossed his mind, when the 
queen, herself too ill to attend upon him, sent an affectionate 
message and an entreaty that he would pardon her if she 
had in aught offended him. '^ Alas ! poor woman," he 
exclaimed, <^ it is I who ought to ask it of her." But save 
this transient mention of his wife, Burnet*s assertion may 
be credited that *^ the king, on his death-bed, spake not 
one word of the queen, nor of any of his people or 
servants ; though he commended the Duchesses of Cleve- 
land and Portsmouth to the kindness of the Duke of York, 
and bade him not let poor Nelly starve.*' 

Charles was buried at Westminster, February 14th, at 
midnight, very obscurely, in a vault under Henry YII.'s 
Chapel, ** without any pomp, and quickly forgotten, hur- 
ried to his grave,*' says Coke, without so much as the 
Blue Coat Boys attending his fdneral.* In person, 
Charles was tall and well-formed, with quick and sparkling 
eyes, and a profusion of black and glossy hair. But his 
complexion was dark, his features harsh, and his counte- 
nance saturnine. 

This ** easiest prince and best-bred man alive, *'t whose 

* The London Gazette of the time mentions that the niggardliness of 
the kingf s funeral cansed the fiery Covenanters of Scotland exnltingly 
to declare that the curse denounced upon ungodly rulers was thus 
signally fulfilled, and that the departed tyrant had been " buried with 
the burial of an ass." 

t The manner in which Charles quietly rebuked the ill-bred and 
sectarian prejudices of Penn, the celebrated Quaker and legislator of 
Pennsylvania, who, refusing ''Hat-Worship," persisted in standing 
covered before his liajesty, is an instance of this king's happy art of 
reproving without giving offence. The king removed his own hat, and 
remained bare-headed. '' Friend Charles," said Penn, '' why dost thou 
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abilities were bo excellent that Bnckingham said, ** whereas 
James would have been a great king if he could, Charles 
might have been the greatest of kings if he would/' was, 
as a sovereign, dangerous to his people, dishonourable to 
himself, negligent of the interests of the nation, careless of 
its glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its liberfcj, 
lavish of its treasure, and sparing only of its blood." 
Still, odious as his * government was, England lamented 
his death. Perhaps they feared that a worse sovereign was 
yet to come.* 



not keep on thy hat?" ''It ia the cnstom of thia place," leplied 
Charles, smiling, ** for only one person to remain covered at a time." 

* The reign of Charles II. is a very important era, and marked by 
legialati^e enactments of the gravest kind. Besides the Habeas Corpus 
Act and the Act of Uniformity, the most onerous features of the 
feudal system were abolished, and the barbarous Statute de Heretico 
Comburendo repealed. In 1660 the General Post Office wasjestablished, 
and in 1665 the first lighthouse in Bngland erected at Plymouth. 
Temple Bar was built in 1672 ; Greenwich Obseryatory in 1676, the 
Monument in 1677, and Chelsea Hospital' for invalided soldiers was 
founded by Sir Stephen Fox, in 1682. 

In this reign, " A China drink called Tee," says Pepys, " whereof I 
had never before tasted, and which made me exceeding ill, began to be 
adopted as a general beverage." 

In 1662, Penn the Quaker received a large tract of land in North 
America, in compensation for a sum of money due to his father from 
Gk>vemment. He named it Pennsylvania, and it soon became the most 
flourishing colony in America. 

Two years before Charles' death, a frost of nine weeks long occurred, 
which is described by Bvelyn. The Thames was frozen as low as 
Gravesend. A fair was held upon it, at which the king and queen 
caused an ox to be roasted whole upon the ice. 
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SSOOin) 80H OF OHABLBB I. AlTD HBNBIBTTA MARIA. 

Bom at St. James' Palace, October 15, 1633 ; began to reign, February 
6, 1685 ; ceased to reign, December 11, 1688 ; died at St. Germain's, 
September 16, 1701. 

" Second James reigned rixteen eightj-fiv^ (1685), 
Whence him the Whigs did qnickly driye." 

When all was over in the chamber of death, James with- 
drew from the bedside, which he had watched without 
intermifision for two days and nights, to his own closet, 
where he remained alone for a quarter of an hour. He 
then came forth and took his place at the head of the 
Privy Council, and, in the words of Evelyn, "after 
passionately declaring his sorrow, told their lordships 
that since the succession had fallen to him, he would 
endeavour to foUow his brother's example in his clemency 
and tenderness to his people ; that however he had been 
misrepresented as affecting arbitrary power, they should 
find ihe contrary, for the laws of England made the king 
as great a monarch as he could desire to be; that he 
would therefore maintain the Government, both in Church 
and State, as by law established, its principles being so 
firm for monarchy, and the members of it showing them- 
selves so good and loyal subjects; and that as he would not 
depart from the just rights and prerogatives of the crown, 
so would he never invade any man's property, but 
preserve the nation in all its lawful rights and liberties." 



' 
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His words were received with clamours of delight and 
gratitude. With all his faults, James had hitherto main- 
tained a high character for sincerity, and the joyful remark 
on every lip was, '' We have the word of a king, and a 
word never hroken." Perhaps, while making these 
promises, he deceived himself. How hitterly he deceived 
his people the sequel will show. 

James was proclaimed that afternoon at Whitehall, 
Temple Bar, and the Boyal Exchange, — a sad and not 
joyful day, though casks of wine were broached in every 
street, and aU who passed were invited to drink the new 
sovereign's health '^ in a flint glass of a yard long.'* 

Burnet tells us that '' it was a heavy solemnity, few 
tears being shed for the late king, and no gladsome shouts 
raised for the present one, but dead sUence everywhere.- 

James was in his flfty-second year, old enough to have 
acted wisely, when he ascended the throne. But his first 
acts were equally imprudent and illegal. Without awaitii^ 
the sanction of Parliament^ he issued on his own responsi- 
bility a command for the payment of taxes as heretofore, 
and formed a secret council of Bomanists, consisting of 
Father Petre, a Jesuit, Talbot and Jermyn (shortly created 
Earls of Tyrconnel and Dover), Lords Arundel and 
Belasyse, and the Earls of Castlemaine and Powys ; and 
sent one Caryl as agent to Eome to open negotiations 
with Pope Innocent XI. For the reHef of the Eoman 
Catholics, he issued a proclamation ordering the discharge 
of all persons confined for refusing the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, by which proclamation some thousands 
of Bomanists were liberated. The only other Noncon- 
formists thereby enlarged were Quakers, 1,400 of whom 



« 



* It is only just to say that Echard giyes a very different acoonnt. 

AU people now began to wipe their eyes and to dry the tears they had 
so abundantly shed." Welwood, from whom no partiality conld be 
expected, mentions the loud acclamations of the populace. And even 
Dr. Calamy obeeryes that his '' heart ached within him as he listened 
to their shouts.'' 
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were set at liberty, great nnmbers of other sects being 
still held in dnrance for violations of the Gdnventicle and 
Five Mile Acts. 

On the Sunday following his accession, *' to the grief of 
his subjects, the king went publicly to mass in all state 
and dignity, the doors being set wide open." The Duke 
of Norfolk, who bore the sword of state, stopped at the 
unlawful threshold of the '' Little Oratory.*' 

** My lord," said the sovereign, " your father would have 
gone further." 

** Your Majesty's father," replied the duke, ** would not 
have gone so far." 

Within a month of Charles' death, the Bomanists are 
reported by Evelyn to be swarming at court with greater 
confidence than had been seen in England since the 
Eeformation, so that everybody was jealous to what this 
would tend. 

Hitherto, however, the chief officers of the crown were 
Protestants, the king having restored the Staff and Key to 
Lord Arlington, the Great Chamberlain, and continued his 
own brother-in-law, Eochester, as Lord Treasurer, and his 
other brother-in-law, Clarendon, as Priyy Seal ; Halifaz 
was President of the Council, Sunderland Secretary of 
State, and Godolphin Chamberlain to the Queen. 

On April 28, James and his consort were crowned with 
much state in Westminster Abbey by Sancrofk, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but with no Sacrament, as ought to have 
been — an omission which caused much sorrow. The 
presentation of the Bible to the sovereign was also not 
observed ; and many accidents were noticed by Burnet, 
who says they were deemed of evil omen. The king's 
crown did not fit ; it tottered, and would have fallen, had 
not Henry Sidney, brother of the Algernon Sidney whom 
England yet mourned, put forth his hand to steady it; 
which he did, with the remark, <' It is not the first time 
my family hath supported your Majesty's crown." " The 
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canopy borne oyer the king did break, and the flag 'which 
vas mounted as a signal that the crown was placed on 
his head was rent by the wind : all which things were of 
melancholy prospect." 

The first act of James after his coronation was to issue 
writs for assembling Parliament. But as, like his brother, 
he desired no better than to become the pensioner of France, 
and accepted 600,000 liyres sent from Louis XIY. by the 
ambassador, Barillon, so he felt it due to apologise to that 
monarch for taking the important step of convening Parlia- 
ment without his previous sanction. ** Notwithstanding," 
says D'Avaux, '^ that the English king took our money, 
and assured BariUbn, with tears of gratitude, that, after 
God, his trust was in our sovereign alone, yet did he not 
receive it with the same good grace as his brother, but 
spake high-sounding words regarding the dignity of his 
crown and the balance of power, and that he would not 
rule by French counsels : which caused our sovereign to 
remark, smilingly, 'Our good brother talks big, but he 
loves the pistoles of France nevertheless.* " Parliament 
assembled May 19. It consisted mainly of persons de- 
voted ta the comrt, the elections having been very indirectly 
carried,, and many old charters superseded by new ones, 
which - placed the returns in the hands of the crown 
nominees. No fewer than fifteen of these charters were 
given away by Lord Bath, so that he was called the 
'< Prince Elector." But servile and compliant as was 
this Parliament, every countenance was clouded at the 
tone in which the incipient despot demanded **a fixed 
reyenue for life." "Think not," said he, " that you are 
to supply me with a little n^oney from time to time, out 
of your inclination, to frequent Parliaments. That were a 
yery improper method to take with me. The best way to 
induce me to meet you^ often, ,ia always to use vHe well." 
Ungraciously, as the demax^ was^ made, Parliament imme- 
diately comj?lied by granting a yeariy pcoisit^n Qi£l,iQQ;QQf) 

s 
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for life. At the king's desire, Danby and the other Boman 
Catholic lords accused by Gates were set at liberty. 
Then, with a shout of " Vive le Hoi ! " they dispersed, 
James having already retired. 

That miscreant, Titus Oates, was now to receive from 
one almost as vile as himself, the infamous Jeffreys, the 
just punishment of his iniquities. Unfortunately, the 
punishment excited almost as much horror as his crime 
itself. He had long lain in prison, heavily ironed, but on 
March 7 he was again tried, and, being convicted of per- 
jury, was sentenced to be degraded, heavUy fined, whipped 
at the cart's tail from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and 
from Newgate to Tyburn on the next, imprisoned for life, 
and pilloried five times every year. So merciless was the 
first flogging, that it seemed the intention to kill him, and 
the king was besought to remit the second flogging. 
James' answer was short and stem : ''He shall go through 
it if he has breath in his body ; " and he did go through it, 
though, being unable to stand after the first scourging, he 
was dragged on a sledge to Tyburn, and lashed when 
drawn along. Horrible as were his suflerings, he survived 
the infliction of 1,700 strokes, and lived to King William's 
reign, when he was pardoned, and rewarded wil^ a pension 
of JB600 a-year. Thus does Titus Oates remain, in every 
particular, a stain upon the times: a stain that he was first 
believed and caressed, next that he was tyrannically pun- 
ished, and finally that he was rewarded. The conviction 
of Oates was ''a grateful hearing" to the king, who ex- 
claimed, " Now is the Popish Plot dead." " Long since 
dead, if it please your Majesty," replied Reresby, who 
relates the incident, ''and now it shall be buried.*' He 
addsy " Of which turn the king was so pleased, that he re- 
peated it to the Princess of Denmark." 

Of the other plot- witnesses, many were beyond the reach 
of human justice. Bedloe was in the grave, having died 
without sign of shame or remorse. Dugdale was also 
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dead, maddened, it was said, by an evil conscience/''' But 
Dangerfield was within reach of the stem prince whom he 
had wronged. Like Oates, he was cruelly scourged, and 
when, all but dead, he was carried bleeding to Newgate, a 
brutal student of the law named Francis struck him with 
a cane on the eye. Whether death was due to this injury^ 
or to the victim's dreadfully lacerated state, is uncertain, 
but it suited the Government to attribute it to Francis, who 
was hanged for the assault. 

On the same day (May 80), the celebrated Nonconformist, 
Baxter, author of the <' Saints* Best," to whom Charles 11. 
had offered a bishopric, was tried for a seditious Hbel against 
the Church, contained in his paraphrase of the New Testa- 
ment. When, brought to the bar, Jeffireys likened him to 
Titus Oates, silenced his counsel with threats that he would 
set a mark on them, and thus addressed the prisoner: 
^* Bichard I thou art an old fellow and an old knave. 
Thou hast written books enough to load a cart, and each 
as full of sedition (I might say treason) as an egg is full of 
meat. Hadst thou been whipt out of thy writing trade 
forty years ago, it had been happy for thee. Times are 
changed : no more of thy binding kings in chains, and 
nobles in links of iron. Thou pretendest to be a preacher 
of the Gospel of Peace. Thou hast one foot in the grave, . 
and thou should bethink thee what account thou wilt. 
give. Left to thyself, thou wilt go on as thou hast begun, 
but, by the grace of God, I will look after thee.*' When 
some of Baxter's friehds wept aloud at this address the 
Chief Justice called them << snivelling calves," and if he 
had not been over-ruled by the other judges, the aged man, 
in his seventieth year, would have been whipped at the 
cart taiL But though Baxter escaped this indignity, ho 

* Smith, in hiB '' Ihtrignes of the Popish Plot," states that Dngdale 
died imploring, with lond shrieks, those who stood azomid him, to 
*' take away Lord Stafford.** With his last hreath he charged them to 
throw his own body " into a ditch, like a dog ; for that he was not fit 
to sleep in a Christian bnrial-gromid." 

B 2 
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was heavilj fined/and imprisoned in cfeftnh, Je^efs well 
knowing the master he had to serrie, and giving sentence 
accordingly. And now it wa^ obi^eiVed that England foaAd 
the tmth of the old maxim, like master, like inan (hke 
man, like master, would be m€fte appropriate), for when 
(Noyember, 1686) the Bev. Sacmnel Johnson, Lord 
Bnssell*s chaplain, who was abeady in prison' lor his 
'^Jnlian the Apostate,*' was convicted of a' seditions 
address to the army, and sentenced to the pflloiy, and 
to a seyere whipping throngh London i^treets; ihe king's 
only reply to all intercession iii his ^ivonir 'was,'** Since 
Mr. Johnson hath the spirit of a'nsirtyr, 'tis fit he shodd 
suffer." 

The luxury of reyenge in wbi^ the king now indulged 
was, howeyer, certain, sooner or &ktei', to proyoke bitter 
retaliation ; and he had not been* long (m ihe throne when 
a rebellTcm broke out in "Scotland in'fayoor k^ the Duke of 
Monmouth. Eyer since that noblmnan had been com- 
manded by his f&ih&r, King Charles H,'^' to depari the 
realm,"' he had found an aSylnm^ together with other 
Whig fugitiyes, at the couft of the Pittice of 'Onmge. 
But on the accession of Jaxiies','ke received ati 'intimation 
that his wary kinsman couM'noloDger- shelter him, and he 
i;herefore withdrew to Brnsselsj and ^ conc^ied with Argyle 
a rash scheme for a joint invasion of England; 

Argyle 'first took the field. Landing' barly in May, in 
the Orkneys, he sent that fat^ symbol, the Fieify Cross 
(wMch, after' b^ing scathed iHth fire, was quenched in the 
hissing gore of a newly-slain' goat), from hill to hill, glen 
to glen, and clan to clan, till he had succeeded in taisiiig 
^ force of 2,500 Hi^iki^diBni to joiti'.the "WlKf^cry of the 
OampbeHs.* With' t&ese be proposed io^4]^e'a*8ia&d. 
But the blood of Montrose, which he had* joyed to see ahed 
on the scaffold, cried' for yengeanee. All' went 4ll with bim. 
Disaster followed' disaster. His army melted ' away, till 
only 800 men were left ; and on Jujje 17^ 1683, *fter this 
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small remnant had been dispersed by a*ibimidal:Jaj.bo4}LiQ£ - 
militia, he was himself taken prisoner^r inathedifigoisfiLiol. 
a. peasant, and recommitted to hi^ old.^eelL in: Edinburgh ^ 
Castle. Bareheaded, his hands tied behind Jiim,.im^pre7,. 
ceded by the headsman, who borethq ghastly>in^irnmfi(Dt 
which was to be used at the qaarteiingbblock;^.haitraFerfie.d.^ 
those streets throng which the .gallftniJd!antrpse>hadiheeiLi. 
led-^lijke him, flouted and reviled; ajid.^like>.himfi warded: 
of the speedy death which was. at hand^^for. he^was^to ho.. 
executed, on his former sentence, within iihree days.. ..Buii. 
neither the shortness of his span, nor the ignominiansicirr 
cnmstances which surrounded him, CQuld disquiet him* .ITo'i 
threats of torture if he refused to betray his co&federates, < 
he only replied: <* God shall, I trust, suppoiri.me, for. I 
will name none to their harm ! " . Th^ torture was.noiv 
inflicted; but he was, on June SO,. ^.beheaded, by. the. 
'^Muden'* — ^the rude old guillotine of Scotland.. ^VBeo 
suflered," Burnet tells us, <* pitied by all^and. his death, 
deemed little bietter than murder.*' f Argyle'B placid, 
slumber^ a few hours before his execution, is depicted. 

* Lord Foimtunliall gives the following account of Argyle's capture : 
"Being alone, on a little powney, he was oyertaken by two'inen;- 
whereupon he discharged a pistol at them, .and ther^fter took the 
Water of Inchinan. But a webster dwelling there came with a broad- 
sword and would not quit Argyle, though the other two men would have 
let him go for gold, but gave him a great pelt ov^r his he^ with his 
sword, that he damped him so that he fell into the xiveac, oryingi ' Al^ I 
the unfortunate Argyle.' " A large fragment of rock, still called 
Argyle's stone, marl^ the place where he was taken. 

t During the few minutes before his execution Ajgyle wrote thtis 
to his wife y *^ Dear Heart, God is unchangeable* ^e hath be^n er^ejc 
good ^d gracious to me, and no place alters it* . Forgive me all. 
my faults, and now comfort thyself in Him, where only comfort is 
to be found. The Lord be with thee ! bless and comlort thee, dearest t 
Adieu." 

X So calm and composed was he, that on the very day 1^9 was to die 
he laid him down, after his last meal, for a short slumbiBr, during which 
time one of the lords of council, once his fast triend, }^ whQ ha^ 
now been most forward in promoting his death, opening his cfU^ saw 
him sleeping in his irona m sweetly as ever did infant., @<gri9ipl^.with. 
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on the walls of onr new legislative palace at Westminster » 
in contrast with the indignities inflicted on the last moments 
of Montrose : worthy subjects for the historical painter, and 
worthily handled by one of our living artists. 

Among those who paid with their Hves for their share in 
Argyle's rising were two Englishmen, Colonel Aylofie,'^' 
and Bnmbold, the conspirator in the Bye House Plot. This 
man, whose daring spirit and the loss of one eye gained 
him the name of Hannibal, and who is commemorated by 
Dryden as the Holy Cyclops, while stoutly defending him- 
self from two soldiers in front, was assailed from behind 
by a peasant, whose pitchfork tore off his steel cap and 
left his head exposed. *' Cruel countryman," exclaimed 
the old republican, '' thus to use me while my face was to 
the foe." Mortally wounded, and so weak with loss of 
blood that he was carried to the bar in a chair, and upheld 
on either side under the gibbet, he maintained his fortitude 
to the last, asserting with wonderful courage that he ** could 
never believe God had made the greater part of mankind 
to come into the world saddled and bridled, so that a few, 
whom He had created booted and spurred, might ride 
them ! " 

There was, meanwhile, no relaxation in Scotland! of 



remoise and sick at heart, the man fled, and, casting himself down in 
the house of a friend hard by, exclaimed, ** I have seen Argyle sleeping 
peaceably within an hour of eternity ! But as for me — '' (Macaulay's 
" History of England," vol. iv. p. 564). 

* Burnet tells us that Colonel Ayloffe, who was nephew by marriage 
to the great Lord Clarendon, and consequently near of kin to the king's 
children by Anne Hyde, was brought to. London that he might be 
examined in person by James, who hoped to draw from him some fuller 
discovery of the plot ; but the king got nothing from him save a cat- 
ting repartee. "Be frank with me, Mr. Ayloffe," said his Majesty; 
" you know it is in my power to pardon you." ** It may be in your 
power," replied the undaunted prisoner, " but it is not in your nature.*' 
Ayloffe was executed with the rest. 

t In Ireland affairs prospered no better than in Scotland. The Duke 
of Ormond had been recalled, and the government nominaUy committed 
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the oppressive measnres against the Covenanters. ^' The 
Estates/' or Scottish Parliament, had abready, April 28, 
enacted a law, making it death to preacher or hearer to 
attend a conventicle, whether under a roof or in the open 
air; and many, consequently, perished. Cruelties more 
atrocious than those committed by the savage soldiery of 
Olaverhouse can hardly be imagined. Two women, one an 
aged widow and the other her grand-daughter, eighteen 
years old, werer condemned to a lingering death by drown- 
ing. They were secured by stakes on the Solway sands 
within reach of the advancing tide. The elder sufferer 
prayed and sang psalms till the waves stopped her breath. 
The girl, nearly dead, was unbound and dragged out of the 
water, and offered release if she would say, *'God save 
the king." But, with stem though misguided fidelity, she 
refused to utter more than ** God save him, if He will." 
When pressed by Major Winram, who was the actor in this 
atrocious tragedy, to take the abjuration: ''Never," she 
exclaimed ; '' I am Christ's : let me go 1 " — and the waters 
closed over her for the last time.""^ 

While Argyle's invasion was terminating in defeat and 
death, that of Monmouth was brought to as disastrous a 
close in England. On June 12 the alarm reached London 
that at daybreak of the preceding day foreign-built vessels, 
without colours, had entered the Bay of Lyme in Dorset- 



to Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, eldest son of the late Lord Chancellor. 
But the real power was vested in Eichard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, a 
violent, rongh, boisterous man, utterly destitute of honourable principle, 
under whom treason soon again lifted up its head. 

* The epitaph on Margaret Wilson, in the churchyard at Wigton, is 
printed in the appendix to the " Cloud of Witnesses " — 

" Muidered for owning Christ supreme 
Head of His Church, and no more crime 
But her not owning Prelacy, 
And nftt abjuring Presbytoy, 
Within the sea, tied to a ste^e, 
She sufFered for Christ Jesus' sake." 
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sMre^ andldiided- eighty^three ttien. TItetr leader gaily 
leaped ashore, tmd, after kneelmg ^own to thank Gt>d for 
preservation from perils of the deep, drew his sword, nn^ 
furled his bko flag, and led his followers ^orer i^e clifGs 
iixlo theiown^ His standard was hoisted in the market- 
place, where along imd ill-composed manifesto was read, 
setting forth i^e objects of- the- expedition and the name of 
its general. This document, <'fdll of black and dull 
malice,'' stigmatised the Dnke of York, for so it called the 
king, as traitor, tyrant, assassin, and Popish usurper, who 
had burnt London, strangled Godfrey, cut the throat of 
Essex, poisoned his own brother the late king, and who* 
wus now labouring to turn our limited monarchy into an 
open tyranny and to undermine our religion by Popish 
counsels. The deliverance of England was the aim of the 
expedition, and its leader >^ the lawful son of the late sove- 
reign, the protector of the oppressed, the defender of the 
Protestant fedth,: and the champion of liberty, James, 
Duke of Monmouth/' No sooner was ihe name of this 
darling of the people uttered than the whole littie town 
was in an uproar. ** A Monmouth, a Monmouth ! the 
Protestajit religion!" was shouted everywhere. Ere the 
duke had been on English ground for twenty-four hours 
4,000 men had joined him — ^more soldiers than he had 
means of arming. He advanced in triumph to Taunton, 
rich and poor turning out to meet him. The ways were 
strewn with flowers, the windows hung with garlands, and, 
amid loud acclamations, twenty-six maidens of good 
families went ,in procession to offer him colours,* wrought 
with their own hands, and a Bible, which they presented 
him on their knees. Immoral and irreligious as had been 
the whole course of Monmouth's life, he kissed the sacred 
volume. ** I come," said he, ''to defend the truths con- 
tained in this book, and to seal them, if it must be so, 

* " One of these banners," say the Memoirs of King James n., " was 
the golden flag, embroidered witii <r.Bi, and a crown.'' 
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with nay blood." ' Encotiraged bjr these tokens ctf homage, 
he prodaimed himself king, set a price on his uncle's 
head, ahd marched td Bridgewater; There lay the Boyal 
troops under Lord FevershaiiQ and Ohorchill, on seeing 
-whose brave array, and feeling disheartened that no person 
of influence, nohe save- Nonconformists, handicraftsmen, 
and the' poor had joined him, and that his confederate 
(Argyle) was already defeated and made prisoner, <* the 
butterfly of the court,'' aE^ Monmouth was justly styled, 
fell into despair^ and could haardly be prevented from dis- 
banding his army, leaving his adherents to their fate, and 
hurrying back to Brussels. At the instance^ however, of 
Lord 'Grey of Werk, who commanded his' cavalry, a rash 
yet cowardly man, who would have marred a far better 
organised expedition, Monslouth was persuaded to make 
a midnight attack on the king's forces, who were camped 
at Sedgemoor, on the edge of a vast morass and protected 
by a deep cut called the Bussex Bhine. Had not the 
alarm been given by the un'Viary firing of a gun among the 
duke's men. Lord Feversham's ^^troops had been cut to 
pieces. But the cowardice of Lord Grey and the faint- 
heartedness of Monmouth himself, who fled on seeing his 
cavahy gone, lost the day. The poor peasants, armed 
only with scythes, ploughshares, and pitchforks, made — 
all in vain — ^a brave stand against the Life Guards and 
other veteran regiments, and the Mendip miners, whose 
only weapons were their tools, sold their lives very dea4y> 
and fought, every man of them, as if he expected a king- 
dom fdr his guerdon. But they were cut to pieces and 
mown down to the number of 2,000 by the cannon of the 
Boyal army. And thus ended, in Httle more than a month, 
the rash and feebly-conducted enterprise. It was the last 
battle ever fought on English ground.* 

* Even to the present day, we are aflsured by Macaalay that the plongh 
and spade twn up ghastly memoriklB of the slaughtez of Sedgemoor, — 
sikoUs, thigh-bones, ax^' «trtMi.ge weapons, made oat of impLementp of 
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Monmouth fled from the field, on which he had better 
have fallen fighting, for more than twenty miles, till his 
horse dropped nnder him. He then changed clothes with 
a shepherd and wandered on foot as much farther, till, 
starving and spent with fatigue, for he had not lain in a 
bed for three weeks, he took shelter in Cranbome Chase. 
Here the unfortunate fugitive was discovered on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, having been tracked by bloodhounds. He 
lay in the bottom of a dry ditch, covered with fern and 
nettles, and in such pitiful plight as not to be recognisable 
for the once brilliant and handsome duke. In his pockets 
were some handfuls of dry peas, gathered in the rage of 
hunger,^ his only food since three nights previously he 
had marched towards Sedgemoor. Papers, and a book 
contaming spells, charms, astrological figures, songs, pre- 
scriptions, and prayers, written in his own hand, were 
also found upon him, and, fatal evidence of his being the 
man whom they sought, his George, with the blue riband 
of the Garter. When taken ^he trembled violently, was 
unable to speak, and burst into tears. That same evening 
he wrote a most submissive letter to the king, whom he 
entreated to see him, intimating that he had one word to 
say, fit only for the sovereign's ear, but which would 
ensure the king a long and happy reign. He was brought 
before James on July 14, his arms bound behind him, 
when, falling on his knees, and crawling on them to em- 
brace those of his Majesty, he pleaded most abjectly for 
his life, offering to join the Church of Bome so he might 
but live. But he had done that which could not be for- 
given, and was in the grasp of one who never forgave. 
Finding that to his inquiry, ** Is there then no hope?" 

husbandry. Old peasants, who live near the spot, Telate that in their 
childhood they were accustomed to play on the moor at the fight 
between King James' men and King Monmouth's men ; and that the 
latter alwa3rB cried ** Soho," the word by which the insurgents were to 
recognise each other in the darkness at Sedgemoor. 
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his uncle bat turned away his head, and that James had 
only granted the interview in order to learn who wete his 
accomplices, he resolved to die lik^ a man. That evening 
he took leave of his wronged and neglected duchess, who, 
on her knees, besought his forgiveness if she had in aught 
offended him, and whose tears and brokenness of heart 
moved the bystanders to pity. He alone was not only un- 
concerned, but treated her with the greatest coldness, 
having, indeed, lived dishonestly with the Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth for two years. Most of the short space that 
remained to him (for he was to be executed on the morrow) 
was wasted in attempts to procure a pardon. He desired 
the pious Ken, and Turner, Bishop of Ely, who strove to 
convince him of his guilt in so living with the Lady Went- 
worth, ** to speak to him of other matters.*' Long and 
fervently did they pray for him and with him, pointing out 
also the sinfulness of drawing the sword against his sove- 
reign. Tennison, then clergyman of St. Martin's, joined 
his brethren, and faithfully showed the unhappy man how 
perilous was the state in which he was about to die, for 
that he had shed much blood and sent many souls unjnre- 
pared to their great account, and must himself soon 
answer before God for the same. All was in vain ; and so 
unsatisfactory was his penitence that they refused to ad- 
minister the Eucharist to him. On July 15 Monmouth 
was led to the scaffold on Tower Hill. While the divines 
prayed for him — for he prayed not — they fervently ejacu- 
lating, ** May God of His mercy forgive you!" "May 
Christ accept your imperfect repentance T' he begged the 
executioner not to hack him as he had done Bussell, 
touched the axe and said it " was not sharp enough," and 
laid his head on the block. The headsman, all unhinged, 
struck a feeble blow, which] merely gashed the duke's 
throat, on which Monmouth looked up reproachfully at 
him. Again and again the stroke was given, but without 
severing the head, and the body continued to move. Yells 
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of hoitiw arose from the crowd. ** Throw Eetcb* oter 
the ridlB/' tiiey roared, with mitih fury that he feared to be 
torn in pieces. ^* I caniiot do it : iiiij hetf t fa^s/^ he ez^ 
claimed, and flung down the axe. But the sheriffs^ com- 
pelled him to take it up,Vhen two more blows I extiu'- 
guished life, though a knife was* needed io separate ihe 
head from the shoulders* Thus, fearfrdly mangled, this 
spoiled child of fortune, so gently nurtured, was' interred 
among the butchered and illustrious dead in the chapel of 
Bt. Peter ad Yincula, within the ToWer. The BebelHon 
was ended. 

It had been happy for England^ a^d happi^ still for 
King James, had the blood abeady spilt been deemed suffi- 
cient for justice. But the atrocities which followed form 
one of the blackest pages of our history. At the close of 
the day of Sedgemoor, Feversham marched into Bridge- 
water, driving before him a great number of prisoners, 
chained two and two, like galley slaves. Twenty were 
immediately hanged, without form of trial X or permission 
to take leave of their nearest relatives. How far these 
military executions might have been carried it is in^ossible 
to say, if Ken, bishop of the diocese, had not appealed to 
the king, and insisted that trial should precede punishment, 
or " death were but murder." More than two thousand 

* The name of the executioner who beheaded Monmouth, and who 
had butcheied many another brave and noble victim, was John Ketch. 
He is frequently associated with Jeffreys in the lampoons of those days. 
For instance—- 

" While Je&ejB on the bench, Ketch <» ihe gibbet dtR." 

For nearly two centuries since this period, Ketch's name has'been 
vulgarly given to all who have succeeded him in hia odious office. 

t " The wretch," says Evelyn, *' made five chops ere he had Monmouth's 
head off ; which so incensed the people, that, had he not been guarded 
and got away, they had torn him to pieces." 

^ As if in modcery, one youth wais promised his life, on condition 
of keeping up for half-a-mile with a horse at full speed, the same rope 
being tied round the neck of the horse and of the man. The poor 
T^^etch performed the feat, but fttiU was put to d^th. 
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Ak fAd wotmcled rec«uved;«aoeQiir: from this pioqs pirelate, 
whose *^ M^roittg aod.fiyeikiBg Hjmaa •' Ar^itfmiliar m mo0t 
English dwellings. He adnittored to ^ their bodily aad 
spiritual wants, pleaded with thw gaolers to treat them 
merrifdUy^ aind gave largely of his substance to their neces* 
sitieSr rendering good to xoany who had done him unpro- 
Toked eyHr andtthereby glari^x"^ ^^* ' Cold-blooded and 
callous as waa Feyer8ham» his cmQltie8 were far ontdone 
by the ferocious Colonel JKirke,* who, haying served at 
Tang^rs, had leaamed, among >tbe.M<Mr8r .barbarities un- 
known in Christendom. Loosing upondtbe iiihabitants of 
the west his iio6Bitiou6< and brutal vsoldiezy, ^hose banners 
of the paschal lamb, emblem of Christianky, gained thmn 
the ironical name of Eirke's Lambs, he rftTolled in bar- 
barity, and made. sport of the deaths of those whom he 
hanged by; dozeos. ^ He took such delight in witnessing 
executions, that a victim would be despatohed for every 
toast which he and his : officers drank, and the drums were 
beaten, that the qui/vering limbs might have f < music for their 
dancing/. > During the week alter the fight of Sedgemoor, 
one hundred captives were put to death by Kirke idone.f 

Even this. carnage- was eclipsed by the judicial murders 
committed by the drunken and infamous Jeffireys, who was 
sent (August .24) to try the rebels. This man, '/ with the 
spirit of a Caligula, and the moraJs of an ale-house," began 
his horrible assize, ever since called the *^£loody Assize/' 
and which King James, with frightful satisfaction, termed 
" Jeflfreya* Campaign," at .Winchester, The Lady Alicia 

* Burnet, who xelates Kirke's -atrocifciecr, ought, Lotd Dartmouth 
observes, to have added, that when Kixke, on his Benriees not being 
requited to his satisfaction by King James, was one of the first to join 
the Prince of Orange, no man was better reoeiyed or more caressed. 

f " Kirke,** says Burnet, *f oidered wsvenl of the prisoners at Taunton 
to be hanged without iso . much .aa the form ol law. He and his com- 
panions were at an entertainment,- and looking on ; at every new health a 
prisoner wa^ strung up.; and sqoh was the brutality, that observing the 
struggling legtf Cf those whom they hanged, it was tald among them 
that it was dancing; and upon that mosio was called for/' 
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lisle, seventy years of age, was his first victim. She was 
a woman of great piety and charity, and was charged with 
having given meat and a lodging to two fugitives from 
Sedgemoor. Thrice the jmy refused to find her guilty, and 
were sent back by Jeffireys, who, with oaths and threats, 
bullied them into a reluctant verdict against her. '* Gentle- 
men," said he, '' had I been among you, and were she my 
own mother, I would have found her guilty." He then 
sentenced her to be burnt alive that very afternoon ; but 
the clergy of the cathedral remonstrated, and with difficulty 
obtained a three-days* respite; during which earnest 
entreaties for mercy were made to the king. Ladies of 
rank pleaded for her, and so did Feversham, who had re- 
ceived a bribe of £1,000 to speak in her favour. But the 
king refused any grace beyond the commutation of burning 
to beheading, and, on September 2, the venerable matron 
serenely yielded to the sentence, praying with her last 
breath for the preservation of the Protestant religion, and 
the weal of the tyrant who filled the throne. 

Jeffireys had but fleshed his fangs on Lady Lisle. On 
September 14 he proceeded to Dorchester, where he 
hoisted his bloody flag and hanged eighty persons, besides 
imprisoning, whipping, transporting, and selling for slaves 
as many more. Exeter aflbrded a red list of 240 
prisoners, upon which he, finding it needful to save time, 
promised to be a merciful judge to all who should plead 
guilty, while those who stood on their innocence should 
receive speedy doom ; in proof of which he caused one 
man, who pleaded not guilty, to be hanged at once. In 
the words of a poem of the day, he 

" Bid them oonfess, if e*er they 'd hope 
To be reprieved from the fatal rope. 
This seemed a favour ; bnt he none forgave : 
The f avonr was, a day or two to live ; 
Which they had not who tronbled him with trial. 
His business blood, and he'd take no denial ; 
Two hundred did he sentence in an honr.** 
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At Taunton and Wells 1,100 prisoners were arraigned for 
treason, of whom one-fonrth part were executed without 
time to say their prayers. So many were quartered that 
the executioner stood ancle deep in blood; the dripping 
heads and limbs were steeped in cauldrons of boiling 
pitch,* and set up in the streets and highways, over town 
halls, and even on the church, from the porch or tower 
of which the ghastly face of a neighbour grinned at those 
who came to worship the God of Love. The country was 
strewn with these fragments, and the roads poisoned with 
the stench. England was an Aceldama ; gibbets,! heads, 
and quarters everywhere, and* only sighing and terror 
prevailed. Jeffireys boasted that he had hanged more 
traitors than all his predecessors since the Conquest. 
Authors differ as to the number, — 800, 600, and 700. 
840 were transported. Nor was this all, for infamous 
venality prevailed. Pardons were sold wholesale to fill 
the pockets of Jeffireys and his myrmidons, and, alas I of 
his master, who, though he did not take the 'money , 
yet rewarded his courtiers by donations of a thousand 
captives, to be disposed of to the West India planters — 
a transaction against which the Chief Justice piteously 
protested, representing that each prisoner was worth JglO 
to £15 to him, and that they who had not done the service 
were rewarded with the booty. The young women of 
Taunton, who had embroidered the banner and Bible for 

* The executioner was aasisted by a poor peasant whose loyalty 
had been doubted, and who, to ransom his own life, was compelled to 
steep the quartered bodies in " the black pot." He was ever after 
known by the horrid name of Tom BoUman. It is belieyed in Somer- 
setshire at the present day, that though this man sayed himself from 
the vengeance of GoYemment, he escaped not that of a higher Power, 
for, fleeing in a great storm to a tree for shelter, he was struck dead 
by lightning. 

f The eloquent historian of this reign of terror, Lord Hacaulay, 
states that within the last forty years the peasants of these districts 
well knew "the accursed spots, and passed them reluctantly after 
sunset." 
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• MomacfTiihf w^^ -oomifeUedptq pnr^haBo pardoa by fa 
payti^nt of- ^fiOO io. the queen's mai4B of honour. 
Ther smib demaaded «i>firsi 'was J67)000| imd William Peim 
condescended* to be brokei: in ihe^ afiairr Thus corruption 
and bribery were ihe only checks to crueHy-^ 

One -of the last yictims was a worthy, widow, named 
Elizabeth Gaunti who was burned alive at Tyburn for 
sh^t«ri|ig a rebel. She gathered the fiiel closely round 
her with her own hands, that a quick fire might shorten 
her agony, and nobly said with her last breath . that 
charity was part of her creed as well asfaiUi, and rthat 
she had but obeyed God «n hiding s&d npi betraying the 
outcast wanderer. Since that terrible day no woman has 
su£fered death in Engk^d for any- pditioal offence. 

Jeffreys' 'bloody circuit had cost the lives of many hun- 
dreds of persons, and he himself had << lawfully earned/' 
by the sale oi pardons^ no less a sum than £84,000, with 
whidi he purchased au estate, to which: people gave the 

, name of.. Aceldama, the. field bought with blood. He also 
received from the king, in acknowledgment of eminent 

-service rendered to the crown, the title of Baron Wem and 
the dignity of Lord Chancellor. - 

While these scenes were passing in Britain, Louis XTV. 
revoked. (October 12, 168^) the Edict of Nantes, by (which 
Henry IV* had (1598) granted liberiy of conscience in 
France« Above hfdf*a-million of Protestants, mostly in- 
dustrious and able handicraftsmen, fled from their native 
country. 50,000 took refbge in England, bringing into 
their adopted land the arts and manufactures which had 
enriched their own homes^ and increasing, by the sight 
of the injustice and cruelty with which they liad been 
treated, the public dread of the Bomish religion, and the 
public jealousy of a prince all whose acts were directed to 
the establishment of that faith. At this critical moment, 
when the Protestant refugees were hurrying iiito England, 
the headstrong and impolitic James, blind to the pre- 
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cipice on which he* stood, opened Parliament (November 
9) with a declaration (alike unexpected and displeasing 
to the Commons) that he intended to maintain a stand- 
ing army, and to exonerate its Popish officers from the 
tests. The latter statement was more than could be 
borne ; and the House, obsequious as it was, yet timidly, 
and by a majority of only one, refused to sanction the 
measure. 

King James expressed vehement resentment. The 
awe-stricken Commons were in high fermentation. Awhile 
they remained in profound silence, till a country gentleman 
from Derbyshire, named Cook, rose and said he hoped 
they were all Englishmen and not to be frightened from 
duty by a few high words. This was manful but not 
prudent speaking. Cook was immediately committed to 
the Tower ; and the king, finding himself unable to obtain 
the sanction of Parliament to the repeal of the Test Act, 
dismissed them in anger (November 20), after a session of 
only ten days. The two Houses remained deserted and 
silent for nearly four years, but reassembled (January 28, 
1689) to echo the sentence of dethronement which the 
Convention had pronounced against King James. 

The Estates of Scotland proved equally impracticable, 
so they, too, were prorogued. 

And now Great Britain was again to be governed without 
a Parliament ; and the king, having discharged from office 
the Marquis of Hali&x, who, as head of the party called 
** Trimmers," had kept the court ** within some show of 
moderation," resolved to abolish the Test Act by the 
verdict of the judges. Four of them remonstrated, and 
were immediately dismissed. The remainder of the Bench, 
** thus purged," solemnly affirmed the dispensing power of 
the sovereign, and declared by the mouth of ** the new very 
young Lord Chief Justice Herbert," that the king was 
absolute, and that England's laws were his laws, which he 
could therefore dispense with if he thought fit. 

T 
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** By this judgment," says Eyelyn, ** the Test Act ma 
abolished, and every one was filled with astonishment and 
jealousy as to what the end should be." 

Elated by his triumph, James now entered on that 
course of absolutism which cost him his crown. He dis- 
missed his brother-in-law, Rochester, looking coldly upon 
both him and Clarendon, his first wife's father, because of 
their adherence to the Protestant conmiunion. He then, 
by virtue of his dispensing power, brought into the Council 
four Boman Catholic Lords — Powys, Arundel, Belasyse, 
and Dover. They, together with Father Petre and the 
Earl of Sunderland, who had turned Papist, became the 
king's principal advisers, and on their recommendation 
an embassy to Borne was arranged, and Lord Castlemaine 
despatched as ambassador. A Papal Nuncio, Francesco 
d'Adda, was, in return, sent to England ; and though any 
communication with the Pope was high treason by English 
law, the king set it at naught, and gave the Nuncio a 
public and solemn reception at Windsor.'^ Jesuits settled 
in London, and opened two large schools and a monastery in 
the Strand ; Carmelites and Franciscans, Benedictines and 
Augnstinians, equipped with cowls, rope girdles, and strings 
of beads, appeared constantly in the streets, and exultingly 
declared their hope of soon walking in procession through 
Cheapside. To crown all, not only was the Boman Catholic 
worship publicly celebrated, but the chapel of Whitehall 
. was opened with all the gorgeous pageantry of the Bomish 

* To Sheffield, Dnke of Backdngham, we owe the infoimation that 
when the first pablic reception of the Papal Nuncio took place at 
Windflor, the Duke of Somezset, whose conduct on the occaBion gained 
him the name of ^ the Piond Dnke," was selected by the king, as 
being Fiist Lord of the Bedchamber, to introduce D'Adda. " May it 
please your Majesty to pardon me,'' said he, '* as I am assured that to 
do BO is against the law." '* Know yon not," said James, ^ that I am 
above the law?" "Your Majesty is so/' said the duke, ''but I am 
not." Whereon the king, marvelling at his insolence, remarked, " I 
will make him fear me as well as the law," and dismissed him from his 
post. 
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ceremonial on Christmas Day, 1685. <'I could never 
have believed to see it in the King of England's palace," 
writes the pious and amiable Evelyn. 

James next attacked the Churchy and issued warrants, 
which allowed Papists to hold benefices in the Church of 
England, and which commanded Protestant clergymen to 
abstain from controversial sermons. In order to enforce 
this order, a new Court of Ecclesiastical Commission was 
erected (July 14, 1686) with Jeffireys, to whom all morality 
and religion were matters of indifference, at its head. By 
it Compton, Bishop of London, was suspended, for not 
silencing Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman who had preached 
against Popery. 

The universities were the next object of the king's 
unprovoked aggressions. Massey, a Papist, was installed 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford ; and upon the refusal of 
Dr. ;Peachell, Vice- Chancellor of Cambridge, and Master 
of Magdalen College, to admit Alban Francis, a Bene- 
dictine monk, to the degree of M.A., until he should 
have taken the oath, he was (May 7) deprived of his 
office. 

Yet a little while, and the king went a step farther. 
The Presidency of Magdalen College, Oxford, was vacant, 
and because the Fellows refused to appoint, first, one 
Anthony Farmer, an unqualified person and concealed Pa- 
pist of immoral character ; and, afterwards. Bishop Parker, 
another nominee of the crown, a Papist and a drunkard, 
and chose, in their stead, John Hough, a man worthy of 
all honour, they were expelled, and their college converted 
into a Bomish seminary. 

The king strove to recommend the above and similar 
measures to the people, by the specious pretence of 'uni- 
versal toleration. He published declarations ** for Liberty 
of Conscience,*' first in Scotland (February, 1687), and 
Xiext in England (April 4 and 27); and in a progress 
through the country in September, he paid court to Dissen- 

T 2 
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ters, hoping to enlist them against the Church.* Bnt he 
gained little hy his blandishments , for they put small faith 
in him. The best commentary on these professions was 
seen by his condnct in Ireland, where, to the astonishment 
of all sober men, Clarendon, who, like his brother Roches- 
ter, hadrefased to turn Papist, was superseded by *' Lying 
Dick Talbot '* (Lord Talbot), " a furious Roman Catholic, a 
dicer, drunkard, hypocrite, knave, and swearer,*' declared 
even by one of his own partisans ** fool enough to ruin ten 
kingdoms." This new deputy sent "to cut de English- 
man's troat," went wildly to work, expelling all Protestants, 
whether civil or military, from their posts, annulling the 
Charter of Dublin and other corporations, and enormously 
increasing the army. 

His proceedings, and those of his royal master, were 
ridiculed in the furious but foolish ballad called ** Lillibu- 
lero," composed by Lord Wharton on the Earl of Tyrcon- 
neFs going to Lreland. Set to a spirited air by Purcell, 
and perpetually sung by the whole army, and at last 
by all people in town and country, never had so slight a 
thing such a great effect. Two stanzas may serve as a 
sample : 

" Dere was an old prophecy, fonnd in a bog, 
LUli-bulero, bullen a la ; 
Iieland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog I 
Lilll-bulero, bnllen a la. 



* The Nonconformists, who remembered the seyerity with which 
thej had been treated as Monmouth's adherents, *'were not to be 
grained over by such balsam for their sores.*' 

The answer given by the rich Dissenter,' Wm. Kiffin, whose two 
grandsons had been executed at the Bloody Assize, and to whom James 
had obdurately refused mercy, had much effect on his brethren. " I 
have set yon down, Mr. Eiffin," said the king to him most graciously, 
*^Jto be an alderman for the City of London.'' The aged man looked 
fixedly at his sovereign, and burst into tears. " Sire," he replied, " I 
am worn out and unfit to serve eiUier yonr Majesty or the City. The 
death of my poor boys broke my heart. That wound is as fresh as 
ever, and I shall carry it to my grave. I cannot do your bidding." 
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" And now diB prophecy's oome to pass ; 
Lilli-bulero, bollen a la ; 
For Talbot 'b the dog, and James is the ass I 
LUIi-bolerOj bnllen a la." * 

^' With this song did Lord Wharton rhyme a deluded 
king out of three kingdoms.'* 

The same system of putting up Papists and puttmg 
down Protestants which had been pursued in Ireland was 
now imitated in England, and enforced by a camp 18,000 
strong, with twenty-six pieces of cannon. It was com- 
manded by Lord Feversham, who had daily 'mass in his 
tent, and the officers were all Papists. Its situation on 
Hounslow Heath, whence it could overawe the city, 
aroused the indignation of the people, who naturally 
regarded it as the instrument by which the king meant 
to accomplish his designs against their laws and liberties, 
and they boldly expressed this feeling. ''We of the 
vulgar," thus writes a shrewd observer of the time, ** are 
well satisfied that though he be too hard for our laws, he 
will never get the better of our nature, .and will surely 
£nd that to drive all England into Popery and slavery will 
be like teaching an old lion to dance.'' 

The year 1688 began with sad forebodings to all well- 
wishers to the monarchy and the Church. With blind 
fatality James was fast driving the vessel of the State 
upon the rocks ; silencing, or, as in the case of the Hydes, 
dismissing those prudent Mends who entreated him to 
pause, or to change his course, and alienating those whose 
loyalty, like the hierarchy, was undoubted, and whose devo- 
tion to the throne unbounded. 

A crisis was brought on by the publication (April 27th, 
1688) of a second Declaration of Indulgence, which (May 
4th) was commanded to be read in all churches on the 

* ** LUlibulero " and ** bnllen a lah " are said to have been distmgoish- 
ing words used among the Irish Papists in their massacre of the Pro- 
testants, in 1641. 
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20th and 27th of the month during Divine service. On 
Friday (May 18) a meeting of prelates and eminent 
divines was held at Lambeth to consider what might be 
their duty on the present grave occasion. It opened with 
long and solemn prayer, and, after mnch deliberation, a 
petition was penned by Bancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bnry, and signed by six Bishops, the best and worthiest of 
the Bench : Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; Lake, of 
Chichester; Lloyd, of St. Asaph's; Trelawney, of Bristol ; 
Tamer, of Ely; and White, of Peterborough. Li this 
memorable document all disloyalty and intolerance were 
disclaimed. The king was assured that the Church was, 
and ever would be, faithful to the throne, and would prove 
tender to the conscientious scruples of Dissenters. But 
the bishops earnestly besought him not to insist on their 
promulgating a Declaration which had been repeatedly 
pronounced illegal, and which prudence, honour, and their 
consciences forbade their publishing in the House of God, 
and during Divine worship. That evening the six 
bishops (for Bancroft had offended the king by refusing to 
attend at the Court of High Commission, and had con- 
sequently been forbidden the court) went to Whitehall, 
were admitted to the royal closet, and, humbly kneeling, 
gave their petition into the king's hand. James' counte- 
nance darkened as he read it. ''Strange words 1" he 
exclaimed. ''This is a standard of rebellion." The 
bishops earnestly disclaimed the charge. " I will be 
obeyed," he said; "you shall be made to feel what it is 
to disobey me : you do it at your peril. Where is your 
duty?" "We have two duties to perform," answered 
Ken : " our duty to God and our duty to your M^'esty. 
We honour you, but we fear God." " You are trumpeters 
of sedition," retorted the angry king. " I will be obeyed. 
Get you to your dioceses, and see that it be so. I will 
keep this paper, and remember those who have signed it." 
" God's will be done ! " ejaculated Ken, in a low voice. 
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<< What's that?" demanded James. The bishops only 
repeated the words, and respectfully retired. 

Sunday, May 20th, arrived, a day long to be remem- 
bered in England. In only four ont of the 400 chnrohes 
in London was the Order in Comicil obeyed ; and in two 
of them, as soon as the first words of the Declaration were 
uttered, the whole congregation, loudly groaning, withdrew. 
An eye-witness thus describes what occurred in West- 
minster Abbey: '* There was so great a murmur and 
tramp of people crowding out, that when the dean began, 
none could hear. His voice was drowned, and scarce 
could he hold the paper for the trembling of his hand, and 
everybody looked in a strange consternation." Through- 
oat England the example of the capital was followed. Of 
12,000 and more clergymen in Great Britain, not above 
200 obeyed. Some declared that though they complied 
with orders, they approved not the Declaration ; while 
one, more humorously than reverently, told his people 
that though he was obliged to read it they were not 
obliged to hear it ; so he waited till they all went out, 
and then read it to the walls. Eeckless of the storm he 
had raised, the king proceeded to deal with the petition 
as a seditious libel. He consequently sxmimoned the 
bishops before him in council, on June 8. They were 
asked if they acknowledged the petition and adhered 
to its demand; and when Sancroft, as their speaker, 
said that they did so, a warrant was drawn up, and a 
barge manned to convey them to the Tower on a charge 
of sedition. 

Never was there such a burst of popular feeling as on 
this evening. When the seven fathers of the Church came 
forth under guard, the people threw off all restraint; 
thousands fell on their knees, weeping and praying for 
them. Many dashed into the water to beg their blessing, 
and all down from Whitehall to London Bridge the royal 
barge passed through lines of boats, whence rose th« solemn 
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cry, "God bless your lordships!" The very sentinels 
nnder aims at Traitor's Gate reverentially craved their 
blessing, and the soldiers in the guard-room would drink 
no health bat theirs. On entering their prison, the honr 
being that of Evening Prayer, the prelates hasted to the 
chapel, and were greatly comforted by these words in 
2 Corinthians vi., being the lesson for the day (Jane 8): — 
" In all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, 
in much patience, in affliction, in distresses, in stripes, in 
imprisonments." 

James had now armed the whole nation against himself, 
for the Nonconformists, perceiving these men to be suffer- 
ers for the Protestant faith, sent ten of their leading 
ministers, whom the king expected would be ever at 
enmity with Episcopacy, to wait on the bishops in the 
Tower, and thank them for their firm defence of the truth. 
The king took this so heinously^ that he summoned four of 
them to his presence, and reprimanded them sore; but 
they replied that they could not but adhere to the 
bishops, as men constant and resolute for the Protestant 
faith. 

On June 29 the seven prelates were brought to trial 
in Westminster Hall, "an immense concourse of people," 
in the words of the Papal Nuncio, "receiving them on the 
river-bank, and following them all the way. Whereof the 
greater part fell on their knees, wishing them happiness. 
The archbishop laid his hands on the nearest, exhorting 
them to -be firm in their faith, and to remember them in 
prayer, and to show their fear of God by quiet obedience 
and by honouring the king. Whereat tears were shed by 
many." So great was the excitement, that the Dutch 
ambassador expected the day would not close without 
an insurrection in London. Nor was London only so 
moved. The farthest comers of the island partook in the 
ferment, and the sturdy miners of Cornwall declared their 
intention of coming to the rescue of their countryman, the 
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Bishop of Bristol, as set forth in the old ballad, still snng 
in the west — 

" And shall Trelawney die ? and shall Trelawnejr die ? 
There 's thirty thousand, underground, 
Will know the reason why ! " 

The king's ministers were appalled at this outburst of 
popular feeling, and implored James, ahnost At the last 
moment, to pause — even Jeffreys would gladly have re- 
tracted — ^but James was resolute. " I will go on," he said. 
'* I have been but too indulgent. Indulgence ruined my 
father." 

Such an audience had never before, and has never since 
been seen in Westminster Hall as on June 29. Nearly 
sixty earls were on the bench. All the four judges of the 
King's Bench were present, and in dead silence the jury 
were sworn in. Among them was one name, Michael 
Arnold, which caused great alarm, for he was brewer to 
the palace, and the Government reckoned on his voice. 
The story goes that the poor man thus bitterly lamented 
his position: "Every way I am sure to be ruined. K 
I say Not guilty, I brew no more for the king : if I say 
Guilty, I shall brew no more for anybody else." 

The trial commenced, and the bishops were charged 
with publishing a false, malicious, and seditious libeL On 
their behalf it was pleaded that the petition was not ''false," 
as every part had been proved true ; nor "malicious," for 
they had not sought to provoke the king, who had placed 
them in such a position that they must either oppose his 
will or do a great wrong ; nor was it ** seditious " or a 
" libel," seeing they had not scattered complaints among 
the people, but delivered to his Majesty in private a paper 
most humbly and respectfully worded. From nine in the 
xnoming till late at evening, every point was skilfully con- 
tested on each side, a whole nation, so to say, looking on, 
and freedom or slavery hanging upon the decision. It was 
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dark when Wright, the presiding judge, summed np, and 
the jnry retired to consider their verdict. Hours passed 
without their return; the court was adjourned, and the 
jury locked up for the night. Of the state of London that 
night Van Citters has left us a description : <' Little sleep ; 
all people abroad, and thousands walking the streets of 
Westminster till dawn ; a messenger arriying hourly from 
Whitehall* to know how things went with the jury. On 
the stairs leading to the chamber where the men were 
impanelled on whose verdict the fate of the country 
depended, the solicitor for the bishops sate the entire 
night, straitly watching the officers who watched the door, 
lest by any one iu the interest of the court a juryman 
should be supplied with foSd, and thus enabled to out- 
starve his fellows." • Not even a candle to light a pipe was 
allowed, but, at daybreak of the bright summer mom of 
June 30, some basins of water for washing were passed in, 
which the jurymen, raging with thirst, lapped up in a 
moment. One of their number described what occurred 
inter parietes. The royal brewer fought stoutly for his 
patron. << My conscience,'' said he to Thomas Austm, a 
gentleman of great estate and wisdom, who had vainly 
reasoned with him on the evidence, and whom he doggedly 
refused to hear, ** is not satisfied, and I will not acquit the 
bishops." ** Then," said his opponent, " look at me. I 
am the biggest and strongest of you twelve, but, sooner 
than find this petition a Hbel, I will stay here till I am 
no bigger than a tobacco-pipe." At six in the morning 
Arnold gave in, and at ten the court met and the jury 
entered their box. <' Guilty or Not guilty ? " demanded 
the clerk of the crown. ** Not guilty," replied the fore- 
man. Sir Boger Langley ; at which words Halifax sprang 
up and waved his hat. At the signal, benches and galleries 
shouted, and in a moment 10,000 persons who crowded 
the hall replied with a still louder shout, making the old 
oak roof ring and crack, and instantly the throng with- 
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oat set up a third hnzca, which was heard at Temple Bar, 
and thenoe sent down to the Tower. It even reached the 
royal camp at Honnslow, and was there echoed hy 15,000 
men. ''What means this nproar?" said the king, who 
was in Lord Fev^rsham's tent. '' Nothing," was the reply, 
''save that the soldiers rejoice at the hishops' acquittal." 
'' Call you that nothing ?" retorted James, mattering, in 
French, **so much the worse for them." His crown was 
passing from him, bat he knew it noi 

When the jary left the hall, they coald scarce penetrate 
the crowd, which pressed by handreds to shake hands with 
them. ** God bless you I " ** God prosper your families, 
good honest gentlemen ! you have saved as this day.'' 
Never in man's memory werS there sach shoats and tesurs 
of joy ; thousands sobbing for gladness, and the roar of 
the multitude so loud, that for half-an-hour not one word 
could be heard in court. The acquitted prelates took 
refuge in the first church. Divine service was being per- 
formed ; for allHhe churches in the City were open Hiat 
day, and thronged with thankful worshippers. London 
blazed that night with illuminations and bonfires. Jn every 
window of every house of consideration were seven candles 
in a row, the central and tallest representing SancrofI;, and, 
while all the bells rang, the Pope was burnt in effigy before 
Whitehall. All which was taken very ill at court. The 
king, fatally pushed on to his own ruin, seemed unconscious 
of the folly of his violent measures, and even summarily 
dismissed two of the judges who had favoured the bishops ; 
he also cited before the Ecclesiastical Commission (a tribu- 
nal where they would find no quarter) every clergyman, to 
the number of near eleven thousand, who had failed to read 
the declaration. 

This tyranny was rapidly working King James' downfall. 
Not only had he brought matters to such a pass that his 
people's hearts were no longer with him, but there was 
one, not far distant, who keenly watched every step of 
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the infatuated monarch, in order to take advantage of it 
whenever the fitting moment should arrive. This was the 
Prince of Orange, the next Protestant heir to the throne, 
and his vigilance was quickened by the fact that only two 
days aflier the Tower gates had closed on the bishops, the 
queen had borne a son, ''a birth,*' says Evelyn, ''which 
will cause disputes." 

The calamities of this unfortunate child, named James 
Francis Edward, but better known in history as the Pre- 
tender or Aspirant, and also called the Chevalier de St. 
George, who was destined to seventy-seven years of exile, 
insult, and neglect, mingled with the hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick, may be said to have commenced 
almost before he saw the light. England refused to believe 
that the child was of really royal parentage. It was 
asserted that -an imposture had been practised, and that 
the ofEspring of a stranger, secretly conveyed into the 
palace, was pahned off by the king upon his subjects as 
his heir, for the sake of supporting the 'Boman Catholic 
religion, and defeating the claims of the Protestant suc- 
cessors. 

Under these circumstances the Prince of Orange went 
warily to work. In May, before the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, he had, by his emissary, Dykevelt, sounded the 
English Protestants on the question of a change of govern- 
ment. The result was satisfactory, and another envoy, 
named Zuylestein, was despatched, ostensibly to congratu- 
late the king on the birth, but in reality to conmmnicate 
with those of the people (and they were nineteen-twentieths) 
who were dissatisfied, and to foment their discontent. 
When Zuylestein returned (June 80) to the Hague, he was 
accompanied by Admiral Herbert, disguised as a common 
sailor, who handed to the prince a formal invitation from 
many of the chief nobility and statesmen in England, to 
come to their aid with an armed force, and rescue their 
laws and liberties from the present tyranny. This instru- 
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ment, scarcely less important than Magna Charta itself, 
was signed by the Earls of Shrewsbury, Danby, and Devon- 
shire ; by Compton, the suspended Bishop of London ; 
Henry Sidney, brother of Algernon Sidney ; Lumley, and 
Bnssell. Even Sunderland, the king's favourite minister, 
who had turned Papist from venal motives, ** a man whoso 
whole life was a lie," and whose character was one of un- 
paralleled baseness, now secretly promoted the cause which 
he foresaw would prevail, and, at the cost of his own honour 
and his master's interest, trafficked with William to bring 
him into the realm. 

When this document was tendered to the Prince of Orange, 
that phlegmatic Dutchman said but little ; but, under various 
plausible pretexts, and with a secrecy * as remarkable as his 
energy, he commenced his preparations, intrusting the 
details of his design to four persons only. Not all his 
caution could, however, hoodwink Louis XIY., who was the 
first to warn King James of his peril, and to proffer the 
aid of a squadron of French ships, and three regiments of 
French troops. With almost incomprehensible bHndness, 
James despised the warning, and rejected the offer. Other 
attempts to open his eyes were equally ineffectual, his 
foreign correspondence being under the charge of Sunder- 
land, who destroyed the communications, and cajoled him 
with the belief that no invasion was meditated. 

Sad to say, by every party a most disgraceful and 
wholesale system of deception was practised. The Prince 
of Orange strenuously disavowed any design of enter- 
ing his father-in-law's dominions; and the princess, his 
wife, said much that was false, in order to dispel her 
father's suspicions. In this so-called glorious revolution, 

* In tadtnmitj, coolness, and closeness, the Prince of Orange 
rivalled his great ancestor, William the Silent. After the battle of 
Woerden, one of his colonels eagerly demanded of him, '^ What wonld 
be his next great design?" *<Can yon keep a secret?'' qnoth the 
prince. ^ I can," was the reply. " And so can I," said his master. 
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nothing was glorions but the result. Not till the king 
suddenly received intelligence from his ambassador in Hol- 
land, that the Prince of Orange, with 15,000 soldiers and 
600 ships, was on the point of setting sail, would he be 
conviliced. The news was like a thunderclap to him: he 
dropt the letter, turned deadly pale, and remained awhile 
speechless. 

Well might he be appalled. The first east wind would 
waft the hostile armament ; an^ though his army and navy 
were more than sufficient to repel invasion, could he 
depend on them? An experiment which he had lately 
made on the allegiance of his forces had produced a morti- 
fying result. Feeling anxious to obtain, if possible, his 
soldiers* approval of the repeal of the Test and Penal 
Statutes, he had informed a battalion, drawn up before 
him, that he should require their aid in carrying out his 
intentions ; adding that all who did not comply must quit 
his service on the spot. To his intense surprise and dis- 
appointment, the whole regiment, except two officers and a 
few Boman Catholic soldiers, laid down their pikes and 
muskets. '' Take them up, and return to your quarters,*' 
said the baffied monarch, with a sullen and gloomy air ; 
'< I shall not again do you the honour of consulting you on 
such matters." What was to be done ? He had neglected 
all warning, and felt conscious that he had lost a ruler's 
best safeguard, namely, the love of his subjects. With a 
precipitancy which rather betokened fear than regret, and 
which excited contempt iastead of gratitude, he now sought 
to retrace his course : gave a gracious audience to the 
bishops, Sancroft included ; dissolved the Court of Eccle- 
siastical Commission; replaced Compton in his see; re- 
instated the ejected Fellows of Magdalen College; and 
dismissed from his. council its two most obnoxious mem- 
bers. Father Petre and Sunderland. 

But these concessions came too late. James had irre- 
trievably lost the confidence of' his people; and Evelyn 
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relates that he found the court (September 18)* in the 
ntmost consternation from a report that the Prince of 
Orange had landed. The alarm was, however, premature : 
the prince had hardly set off for England. He sent before 
him (September 80) a declaration of his intentions in 
coming— ^which were to procure a free Parliament, and^o 
examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales' legitimacy. 

His fleet of 600 vessels and 16,000 men, led by Admiral 
Herbert, and the soldiers commanded by Marshal Schom- 
berg, weighed anchor on September 28. But it was driven 
back by violent contrary winds, and delayed for a fortnight. 
Again (October 19) it was under sail, with the prince 
himself on board, but a storm sent it a second time into 
its own harbours. Not till November 8 did the east wind 
— ^the Protesliant wind — for which the Londoners had in- . 
cessantly prayed, set, and waft the Dutch squadron to the 
shores of England — a glorious show to the people of Dover 
and Calais, who beheld a fleet, twenty miles long, sail 
gallantly by. At its head was the prince's own ship. His 
flag bore the arms of England and Nassau, with the motto 
of the House of Orange, ** Je maintiendrai." Beneath were 
the important words, ** The Protestant Religion and the 
Liberties of England." The same wind which sent him to 
the west, forbade the king's fleet from quitting the Thames 
to repel him. So, without a shot or a blow, or the least 
opposition on sea or land, the prince disembarked his 
forces at Torbay (November 5), the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot.f Exeter was reached on the 8th. But 
the recent butcheries of Jeffireys had left such a horror on 

* Four days pieyions to this was the king's birthday, thus mentioned 
in Evelyn's Diary : " No gans from the Tower ; the sun edipsed at its 
rising ; the wind, hitherto west, now east ; all this day wonderful ezpec- 
tation of the Dutch fleet; public prayers against invasion ordered to be 
read in the churches." 

t In the market-place at Biizham there is a block of stone with this 
inscription : '^ On this stone, and near this spot, William, Prince of 
Orange, first set foot on landing in England, November 5, t-688." 
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the inhabitants of the west, that his reception, says Bur- 
net, '' was somewhat cool ; the clergy and magistrates 
fearful and backward; the bishop and dean ran away/' 
A week elapsed ere Sir Edward Seymour, the first man 
of rank who joined him, appeared ; soon, however, followed 
bjiLord Combury,* eldest son of James* brother-in-law, 
the Earl of Clarendon, who went oyer to William with 
three regiments of cavalry from the king's camp at Salis- 
bury. 

London was, meanwhile, greatly disturbed. M. Mis- 
son, who was then in England, relates a little anecdote 
illustrative of James' disquietude : '* The king, rest- 
less and uneasy, hath caused a great weathercock to be 
placed on the roof of the banqueting-hall at Whitehall ; 
where, from his own apartments, he may see, twenty times 
a-day, whether the wind be Protestant or Popish." t On 
the 15 th he heard of Lord Combury's defection. He was 
so staggered at the treachery of this near relation and 
favoured courtier, who had been bred up in the household 
of his own daughter Anne, that he hastened, after declaring 
his intention to summon a Parliament, to the army at 
Salisbury, which had showed symptoms of disaffection. He 
called together the officers, and exhorted them to preserve 
their loyalty as subjects and honour as gentlemen4 They 

* Sir James Macintosh says that Lord Olarendon was in despair at 
the conduct of his son, and ran to throw himself at the king^s feet. 
James received him with mndi kindness, and said that he pitied him 
with all his heart. He was soon deserted hj the father even more 
meanly than by the son. 

t This weathercock may still be seen at the north end of the banquet- 
ing house. It is the more remarkable from being ornamented trans- 
versely with a cross. The circumstance that the wind was called the 
Popish or the Protestant wind, as it blew from east or west, is alluded 
to in the ballad of '' LiUi-bulero "— 

" Oh, why does he stay behind ! 
Bymyshoul! 'tis a Protestant wind." 

X From King James' Memoirs we learn that the king said if any 
were unwilling to serve him, he gave them leave to surrender their 
commiflBUms and go where they pleased, and that he belierad them 
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all, say the Memoirs of King James, seemed moved, and 
vowed to serve him to the last diap of their blood. The 
Dnke of Grafton and Lord Churchill* were the first to 
maJie this attestation,* and, to their shame, the £rst (No* 
vember 22) to break it. The king now retnmed to London. 
At Andover, he learned that his son*in-law, Prince George 
of Denmark, had deserted in the night. ^ The loss affected 
him bat slightly. • It had been Prince George's habit, when 
receiving the news of any firesh defection among the officers, 
to exclaim, with a feigned or foolish grimace of wonder, 
''Est il possible?** So, when the king learned that he 
was gone too, though shocked at its mmatnralness, he 
merely remarked, '' What ! hath little * Est il possible ' left 
me too?*' After all, a stont trooper had been a sorer 
loss.! But different were his feelings when, on arriving 
next day at Whitehall, he was informed of the flight of his 

men of too much honomr to follow Loid Combniy's example } but that 
he was willihg, if they desired it, to spare them the discredit of so base 
a desertion. 

* This nobleman, af tearwards the celebrated Dnke of Karlborough, 
who had been raised by the king from the rank of a page, invested with 
a high command in the army, created a peer, loaded with wealth and 
hononrs, and enabled, by his royal master's bounty, to aocumulate a 
large fortune (the object to which he chiefly devoted his long life), was 
the first, at a most critical moment, to desert his benefactor for the 
Prince of Orange. He married Sarah Jennings, an attendant of the 
Princess Anne, who possessed unbounded influence over her mistress. 
When Churchill, after quitting King James* army, presented himself to 
Marshal Schomberg, that veteran received him with the most cutting 
sarcasm veiled in the garb of politeness. " My lord," said he, bowing 
profoundly, and with an air of the deepest respect, *^ you are the first 
deserter of the rank of lieutenant-colonel that I ever had the honour to 

t <' Prince George of Denmark," says Lord Dartmouth, " was the most 
indolent of men. Of him King Charles II. told my father he had ^ tri^ 
him drunk and tried him sober ; but, od's fish, there 'a ;iothing in him.' 
He was treated with great contempt by King William, and with little 
respect by his own wife. After thirty years' residence in England he 
died of eating and drinking, without any man thinking himself obliged 
to him. I have been told that he would now and then do ill offices, 
though he never did a good one.'* 

TJ 
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fayourite daughter, Anne,* to whom he had ever been^ 
most kind and indulgent. '' God help me ! " exclaimed the- 
miserable king, '' for mine own children have forsaken me^ 
Had mine enemies cursed me, I could have borne it/^ 
And he entered his palace weeping. 

Universal consternation prevailed in London ; the rabbla» 
plundering and burning Popish gentlemen's houses and 
chapels ; Jesuits absconding ; Boman Catholics in office 
laying down their commissions and fleeing. Father Petre 
had escaped to the Continent some days before. 

If the flight of his daughter had wounded James' heart 
as a father, other calamities pressed him more heavily as a 
sovereign. Treachery encompassed him. Betrayed by his 
early Mends, and deserted by his army, for the young 
Duke of Ormond, Lord Drumlanrig, and other officers, the 
notorious Kirke included, had followed Grafton and 
Churchill ; shunned by his former flatterers, and abandoned 
by his own children at his direst need ; *' left alone," as 
Waller had prophesied, ** Hke a stranded whale,*' and sink- 
ing both in mind and body, for he had been seized with a 
three days' bleeding at the nose, he remained passive in 
the hands of his council, which in his distress he had called 
together, and which consisted of all the peers still left in 
London. Probably, with the single exception of his rela- 
tion. Lord Clarendon, whose insolent and indecent re- 
proaches are well known, every individual in that assembly 
pitied his harassed and broken-hearted sovereign.! 

* This orthodox bat nnfeeling prinoesB had fled to Nottingham to 
join the Earl of Dorset, who was in arms for the Prince of Orange. 
She was attended by Lady GhurchiU and by Ck)mpton, Bishop of 
London, who had been a soldier in his youth, and now headed a troop 
of horse which he had raised for her protection, attired in a buff 
coat and jack-boots,' with a drawn sword in his hand and pistols in his 
holsters. 

t On his way to this assembly, James encountered the old Earl of 
Bedford, whose son. Lord Bussell, had lost his head in the last reign, 
mainly at James' instigation. The king took the earl aside and said, 
'' My lord, you are a good man and can do much for me at this time." 
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« Where/' it was said, '' are the looks, and where the spirit, 
that but yesterday made three kingdoms tremble ? " He 
was submissive enough now, and, much as it went against 
his inclination, by the advice of his peers, he proclaimed 
an amnesty, summoned a Parliament to meet on January 
15th, and sent Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin as 
commissioners to treat with the prince at Hungerford. 

To get the queen and his son safe out of the country 
was now his first object; but who could be trusted to 
manage their escape ? The infiftnt prince had aheady been 
once removed to Portsmouth, for conveyance to France ; 
but the admiral of the fleet refdsed to transport the heir to 
the British crown out of the country, and the child was 
brought back to WhitehaU. A second attempt must be 
made ; so between 8 and 4 a.m. on the 10th December, 
attended by two French nobles, the Count de Lauzan 
and M. de St. Victor (for an Englishman might have 
proved false), the queen, carrying the ill-fated heir of so 
many kings, stole, disguised, down the privy stairs at 
Whitehall to the river-eade. ''The night was wet and 
stormy," St. Victor tells us ; ** and when we were closely 
seated in the small boat, we could not see each other.'' The 
Thames was unusually swollen and rough, with a boisterous 
wind, and the only light proceeded from the glare of blazing 
Popish chapels. Thus the queen crossed the dark and 
dangerous river, and waited more than an hour, until the 
coach, which was to have been ready, should arrive; 
cowering beneath the shelter of the old church at Lambeth, 
starting at every sound, and turning her streaming eyes 
sometimes on her babe, and sometimes towards the palace 
where she had left her husband. At length she got safely 
to Gravesend, and thence to Calais. 

" Sire," replied the venerable peer, ** I am old and can do but little. I 
had a son onee who might have served your Majesty on this occasion, 
but— ^- ** The king is described as stmck mute and pale at the bitter 
rejoinder. 

u 2 
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Di£|calt AS it hod been^. while ihe eonYictidii might 
have availed him, toirouse James to a sense o£ his danger, 
he was now so prostrated by fear and distmst that he re- 
solved to quit the tingdom at once. 'Plymouth,. Bradford, 
and many other plaees had submitted themselves to the 
Prince of Orange^ and several regiments had deserted; 
Messengers of woe, like those to Job, hourly reached his 
Majesty; so that the man, of whom the Prince: of Conde 
said^ that *^ if- ever there was a being created without fear, 
the Duke of York (he was then twenty years of age) was 
he,'' stole away from Whitehall in disguise, barely twenty- 
four hours after his ccmsort had made her escape. Eising 
at midnight, be charged Lord Northumberland not to open 
his bedchamber door till the.usual hour; then, carrying 
away the Great Seal» he disappeared by a private passage, 
and, attended only by Sir £. Hales and two servants, crossed 
the Thames in an open boat, dropping the Great Seal into 
the river,* so that nothing done in his absence should have 
the force of law ; and ere London waked up, he was far on 
his road to Sheemess, where a vessel awaited him which was 
intended ta convey him to the Ccmtinent. By this act King 
James left) the country without a government, and his reign is 
therefore held to have terminated on the day of his flight 
(December 11, 1688). Ab the reign of William and Mary 
is determined by statute to have commenced February 18, 
*^ the day on which their Majesties accepted the royal 
crown," the interval of about two months, when there was 
no king in England, is called by historians '^ the Inter- 
regnum," 

* By Burnet we are told' that some monthd afterwards t&e Gtreat 
Seal was accidentally caught in- a fishing-'net, drawn up, and restored 
to the Goyemment. 
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Dec. li, 1688— Feb. 18, 1689. 

No sooner was the flight of King James known, than 
anarchy and confasion prevailed. The moh of London 
rose, and on the 12th Decemher the city looked like a- 
town taken hy storm. Daring the previous night, ahnost 
the longest in the year, the rahhle, equipped with staves,, 
on the point of each staff an orange, had sacked the 
Boman Catholic chapels and convents, <' cruelly handled 
the priests," and, with cries of ** No Popery," torn down 
the huild!ings, heaped up and burned benches, pulpits, 
confessionals, breviaries, pictures, and images, pillaged 
the dwellings of Popish gentlemen, and destroyed the 
splendid mansion and library of EonquiUez, the Spanish 
ambassador, and those of other foreign ministers. The 
detested Jeffreys had been seized in a low public-house at 
Wapping, disguised as a sailor, his swollen and drunken 
countenance begrimed with coal-dust, and his eyebrows 
shaved away. He was instantly surrounded by a raging 
multitude, yelling, shaking bludgeons at him, holding 
halters in his face, and ready to tear him in pieces. In 
his agony, he implored to be taken to the Tower; and 
thither he was conveyed, though not till he had received 
many and severe blows. Many of his illustrious victims 
had he lodged in this grim fortress to end their days, 
which it was now his turn to do in unspeakable misery, 
both of body and mind. 

The day of agitation and terror was succeeded by " the 
most terrible night England had ever seen.'^ 
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One of King James* last acts had been to disband the 
army under Lord Feversham ; and just as darkness was 
commencing on December 12, the report came that the 
Irish soldiers, whom their commander had let loose, 
unpaid, but armed, were marching on the metropolis, 
and massacring every man, woman, and child on the 
road. Soon after midnight the drums of the militia beat 
to arms, and roused the city. Lights were in every 
window, and more than 20,000 citizens, bearing pikes and 
muskets, lined the streets. Watch-fires were kindled, and 
the large thorough£Eures were barricaded. The alarm was 
a false one, but the beacons had diffused universal terror. 
Thoresby has vividly described a similar night-scene which 
then occurred at Leeds. ** A fearful cry went through the 
town of horse and arms ! the enemy are upon us ! drums 
beat ; the bells rang backward ; the women shrieked, and 
lighted candles were set in all the windows. Even aged 
people, who remembered the civil wars, said they never 
knew anything like it." But though the poor Irish, who 
only begged food, and neither plundered nor massacred, 
were far from formidable, the London rabble was truly so ; 
and had not the Lords Spiritual and Temporal stepped 
forward and restored order, by forming a Provisional 
Government, of which Halifax was President, the city 
might have been fired and pillaged. This Government 
sent to assure the Prince of Orange that they would stand 
by him, and invited him to advance upon London. After 
this message, his army regarded the nation as their own ; 
and according to Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, the 
prince at once assumed the tone of supreme chief of the 
State. Meanwhile the unhappy James had been recog- 
nised and arrested at Sheemess. The hoy in which he 
had taken refuge was boarded by thirty-six armed men, 
who were bound, in the phrase of the day, 'Spriest- 
codding," or catching all priests and Papists, as Protestants 
were permitted to do by sea or land. By these ruffians, 
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one of whom exclaimed, *' Tis Father Petre, I know him hy 
his lean jaws,'* while the other added, <' Search the hatchet- 
faced old Jesuit,'' he was treated with the ntmost rudeness. 
His sword, watch, jewels, and a considerahle sum of money 
were taken from his person, and he and Sir Edward Hales 
were carried forcibly ashore at Feyersham, where he was 
recognised* by the crowd assembled round the inn. Though 
insult was no longer offered, he was detained, till a poor 
Kentish peasant, by whom he sent a message to the Council 
in London, calling upon all true Englishmen to rescue 
their sovereign, had returned, with a troop of Life Guards, 
who escorted him to Rochester, whence, December 16, he 
returned to Whitehall. 

When it became known in London that the king had 
been robbed and insulted, commiseration for their fallen 
sovereign absorbed every other feeling, and the citizens 
welcomed him back with delight. Preceded by a multitude 
of gentlemen, bareheaded, and forming a volunteer guard 
of honour, and followed by an immense concourse of 
shouting people, he re-entered his capital. ** A day of 
triumph,'' says Father Orleans, '^ such as no man had seen, 
bells ringing, bonfires blazing, and all solemnities which 
could testify joy being practised on this happy occasion." 

William was at Windsor, a king in all but name. 
Mightily rejoiced at the flight of his father-in-law; and 
oareless whither he went so he did but go, he heard with 
deep mortification the joyful huzzas which greeted the 
return of James, and resolved to treat him with a severity 
which should alarm him for his personal safety, and induce 
him to resume his purpose of flight He therefore com- 
manded the Count of Solms, who was at the head of his own 

* " Among others,'' says the Duke of Berwick, ** who crowded round 
the king, was one who knew his face, and presently feU at his feet, 
begging his Majesty to pardon the rudeness of the mob, and bidding 
the fellows restore the jewels and gold which they haid taken from 
him. But the king would only receire the jewels, and suffered the 
populace to share among them Uie gold, being about 400 guineas." 
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gnardB, to advance upon London ; and at eleven at night, 
when the king was about to retire, the Earl of Craven, the 
commanding officer on duty, hastily entered the royal bed- 
chamber, and informed him that three battalions of Dutch 
foot, with some troops of horse^ were marching through the 
park, in line of battle, to seize Whitehall* The stout old 
earl was in his eightieth year ; but age had not quelled his 
spirit ; and when commanded by Solms to retire peaceably, 
for that his orders were to occupy the palace, he swore 
that he would sooner be cut in pieces than quit his post. 
But the king, with great care and kindness, prevented 
that unnecessary bloodshed. Sending for Solms, who 
produced his written orders from the prince, he bade him 
do his office, and in less than an hour the Coldstream 
Guards were withdrawn. Dutch sentries paced their rounds 
on every side of . Whitehall ; and James, exhausted with 
agitation and distress, flung himself on his bed and slept. 
In his own palace, in the heart of his own kingdom, he 
was the prisoner of a handful of Dutchmen. 

A still more unfeeling and artful act followed. The king 
had hardly overgot the shock, and fallen asleep, when he 
was roused by Lord Middleton, the Lord in Waiting, who, 
kneeling by the bedside, informed him that the Lords 
Shrewsbury, Delamere, and Halifax, two of whom had 
actually been in arms against him, had brought a message 
from ti«6 Prince of Orange (William's messages were no 
longer requests, but commands), which they insisted upon 
delivering instantly, thoi:^h at that unseasonable hour. 
Being admitted, they informed the hapless sovereign that 
he must remove from London early next day to Ham 
House, as it was the prince's intention to enter the metro- 
polis by noon. The dispirited sovereign assented,^ only 

* When the news of the Idng^s capture at FeTeisham was carried to 
the Prince of Orange, the messenger was referred to Bnmet, who, well 
knowmg the pdnoe's mind, peevishly demanded,*' '^y did yon not 
let him go?'' 
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reqnesting that he migbi make Hocliester hia residence 
instead of Ham, to- whieh William gladly assented. No 
donbt Bochester wasnsmed^as being on the banks of the 
Medway, and thus affording facilities for flight ;• and that 
James should flee "was his «ion-in-Iaw*8 first ^dsh. 

Neict mornings strongly guarded by Dutch troops, ^* the 
last of the Stnart kings" quitted Whitehall, attended to 
the wiEterside by many nobles and gentlemen* It is said, 
and may be credited, that many tears were shed. But 
while' his barge was slowly proceeding, on a very tempes- 
tnotts day, in peril from the elements as weU as man, down 
the rough river, brigade after brigade of the prince's troops 
poured into London, the English guards being (to their 
displeasure) sent twenty mile» away. Ere nightfall 
the prinee entered, . with Marshid Sehombergt a « foreign 
soldier of fortune, his iieutenant-general, riding by his 
side. About the same hour, and while her unhappy father, 
exposed to the mercy of the waves, and a prisoner to the 
Dutchmen, was proceeding to Bochester, his- favourite 
daughter, flaunting in orange ribbons, seated in his coach 
and escorted by his Life Qnards, was proceeding triumph- 
antly to the theatre* That night the Prince. of Orange 
slept at St. James' Palace. 

The feelings of Evelyn, and of such as Evelyn, at 
witnessing the ignominious departure x>f. the Stuart 
dynasty, may be gathered firom his Diary: ''I saw the 
king take barge to Gravesend — a sad spectacle ; the prince 
come to Bt. James', and London filled with Dutch guards." 

James lingered a few days at Bochester , where there was 
a reaction, for thinking men deemed him hardly treated. 
Even Burnet pronounces it unnatural that the king should 
be roused from sleep, ordered to quit his palace, and made 
a prisoner, at the moment when he submitted at discretion. 
His father's saying, that the prisons and graves of kings 
lay not far>apart, was remembered ; and the enterprise of 
the Prince of Orange was >eld to be a disguised and 
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designed usorpaiion. The citizens, those especially upon 
whom their so-called deliverers were quartered, saw with 
impatience the streets swarming with iU-fayonred and ill- 
accoutred Hollanders — ^their own national uniform and 
standard disappeared, and slovenly orange coats substi- 
tuted. But, whatever might be felt, William was in pos- 
session; and the ill-fated and ill-advised king, finding 
himself neglected by Church, nobility, gentry, city, and 
country, and assured by many that his head was not safe, 
resolved to depart. After drawing up a short but affecting 
statement of his reasons, he, on the night of the 2Srd, 
accompanied only by his illegitimate son, the Marshal- 
Duke of Berwick, and two gentlemen, made his escape by 
the back-door of his abode at Rochester, rowed down the 
river to Sheemess, embarked in a sorry fishing-smack, and 
on Christmas Day, 1688, arrived safely at Ambleteuse in 
Picardy. The King of France received him with sympathy 
and kindness, and assigned him the Palace of St. Germain's 
as a residence, which, thenceforth, became the court of the 
exiled Stuarts. 

However blameworthy, to use the words of Sir James 
Macintosh, might be the bigotzy of James, and however 
contemptible his folly, it is impossible not to do credit to 
his sincerity, and, indeed, not to admire the conscientious 
though mistaken rectitude which made him prefer to resign 
a splendid inheritance rather than swerv« from what he 
religiously believed to be the path of duty. The words 
of the Archbishop of Bheims, who, in James' own ante- 
chamber at St. G-ermain's, remarked, *^ Yoila un bonhomme, 
qui a quitte trois royaumes pour une messe"''' (There's a 

* The following epigram, aactibed to Fontenelle, was drcnlated at 
the French court >- 

'* Qaaad je veux rimer k Guillaume 
Je trouTe ais6ment nn royaume, 
Qa*il a s^u mettre boub ses loiz t 
ICais, quand je veux rimer k Jaoqiies 
J*ai beau rdver et mordre mes doigts 
Je trouTe qu'il a fait see Pftqnee." 
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good soul, who gave up three kingdoniB for a mass) — 
however contemptaonsly tittered, do not convey nnmingled 
contempt only to oar ears. If his zeal was unfortunate, 
it was not criminal. As Dr. King observed, had James 
been indi£ferent in matters of religion, or had he possessed 
the same faith as the Emperor of China, he would have 
been one of our best sovereigns, for he was sincere, frugal, 
and attentive to business. But bigotry obscured all his 
good qualities ; and his zeal for Popery was so excessive, 
and led him to such extravagant attempts, as must, had 
they succeeded, have ended in the total ruin of our civil as 
well as religious liberties. 

'^The conduct of this king,'' says the author of the 
''Annals of England," "has been deservedly censured, and 
it is evident that he was justly excluded from the sway he 
had abused. Fond of arbitrary power, naturally stem and 
resolute, he was too ready to hearken to dishonest advisers, 
and to try violent means for compassiog his ends. He 
was consequently far less successful than his brother, 
though personally a better man. His private life was 
not irreproachable, though less openly scandalous than 
that' of Charles ; and even his enemies allow him to have 
been a most kind parent, and not deserving of the treat- 
ment which he received from his daughters. He had 
reigned about three years. By his first wife he had four 
sons, who all died young, and two daughters, Mary, 
married to the Prince of Orange, and Anne, wife of 
George, son of Frederick HI., King of Denmark. By his 
second wife, Mary Beatrice of Este, besides five daughters, 
who did not survive infancy, he had James Francis Edward, 
afterwards called the Pretender,* and Mary Louisa, who was 
to have entered a convent, but died before taking the veiL 

* This unfortunate prince mairied a daaghter of Sobieski, King of 
Poland, who bore him two sons, Charles Edward, the yonng Pretender, 
and Henry, a priest, and subsequently the Cardinal York, who died 
1807, and bequeathed his grandfather James II.'s coronation ring to 
OeorgellL 
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The Prinisa of .Orange entered WMt^iall the day King 
James lefb it (December 19), and held a court i^ere the 
following aftemocm, when old Serjeant Maynard, who 
came with the> lawyers, said.^' the liveliest thing," to use 
William's own expression, *<that was heard on- that 
occasion." He. was nearly ninety, and as alert and clear- 
headed us when he stood np to accnse Lord Strafford in 
Westminster Hall many years preyionsly • ' ' Mr. Seijeant, ' ' 
said the prince,' Vyon must have ontlived all the men of 
law of your time." "Yes, sir," reined the aged man, 
" and bat for* yonr Highness I had like to hare ontUved 
the law itself also."* 

On December 21, standing in the position of a con- 
queror, with the nation at his feet, the prince assembled 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, to the number of ninety, 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and about fifty 
citizens and members of former Parliaments. By their 
advice he summoned a Convention of the Estates, consist* 
ing of Peers and Commoners, a Parliament in all but name. 
The wants of the exchequer were, in the interim, supplied 
by a free loan of £200,000 from the merchants of London. 

lucSootlaAd, the overthrow of King James' authority 
had been even more Vapid and summary than in England. 
No sooner were the royal troops, who had kept the 
Covenanters in awe, withdrawn, than the latter immediately 
proclaimed the Prince of »Orange king, and gratified their 
detestation of the Episcopalian clergy by chasing them 
from their homes with every circumstanca of insult and 
cruelty. In Edinburgh the. Papists were most severely 
handled by the Puritans ; and the Council, entering into 
ihe popular views, sent a deputation (January 10, 1689), 
requesting WiUiam to summon. a meeting of the Scotch 
Estates for March 14, and to administer the government 
in the interim. 

* SwilfB oharacteristifi. note on this passage in Bnmet -wiU not be 
forgotten : ** Maynazd was an old rogue for all that.*' 
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The Convention met Jantiary 22, 1689, and tltraiglitway 
proceeded to business. After mnch discussion and no little 
opposition from the Peers, many of whom felt bound in 
conscience to uphold the rights of the sovereign to whom 
Ijhey had sworn allegiance, they resolved that James, by 
violating: the constitution, breaking the original compact 
between king and people, and withdrawing from his realm, 
had abdicated his throne ; and further, that the rule of a 
Bomish prince had beian proved inconsiisitent with the 
safety of the Protestant religion. Still more discussion 
arose concerning a successor. " Three parties,'' says Bur- 
net, ''were formed about the town. The one was for 
recalling King James, with such securities to religion and 
the laws as might for the future put away danger of a 
dispensing or arbitrary powef. Some were for a Regency, 
and for elevating the Prince of Orange to that dignity. A 
third party for setting King James quite aside^ and for 
placing ihe Princess Mary upon the throne." But two of 
these propositions were summarily negatived by William. 
He would not accept the Regency; nor would he, 
supposing his wife were chosen queen, accept the govern- 
ment under her, for he was resolved to hold by no 
woman's apron string.* 

* So insatiable, says Sheffield, Duke of Baddngham, was William's 
love of power, that he at first insisted that his queen should be merely 
queen-consort, whereat many of his friends murmured greatly. Danby 
vehemently remonstrated. Herbert (brother of 'the* admiral) sprang 
out of bed in a fit of the gout, and vehemently declared that had he 
expected so shameful an arrangement, he would never have drawn 
sword for the prince. But no one was so eagerly against it as Burnet. 
His blood boiled at the wrong done to his patroness, and, going straight 
to William, he expostulated strongly, and begged to be permitted to 
resign his chaplaincy. *^ While I am your Highhese's servant, it were 
unseemly in me to oppose any plan which may have yonr countenance. 
I therefore desire to be set free, that I may fight the princess's battle 
with every faculty that God hath given me." ■ " I think. Doctor," 
returned William, with characteristic coolness, "that you had better 
stay where you are. It will surely be time enough to quit me when I 
do something of which you disapprove." The result was a compro- 
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Under these eircnmsiances it was eyident that William 
must be king; and his aid being indispensable to the 
settlement of England, the Convention was obliged to 
regulate the succession to the throne on terms agreeable to 
him. MoreoTer, he being in military possession of the 
capital, what remained but to offer the crown to one who 
might otherwise take it by force ? "^ More prudent, how- 
ever, than they had shown themselves in the case of 
Charles II. — ^when Sir Matthew Hale had besought them, 
ere recalling the king, to pause and make some stipulation 
for a legal form of Government, and they would not — ^the 
Commons now, before filling the vacant throne, drew up, 
and the Lords accepted, the memorable Declaration of 
Rights, which may be called the Magna Charta of the 
Revolution. In this document the offences of the late 
king were summed up ; the ancient rights of the people 
reasserted ; the crown settled, first, on William and Mary, 
jointly, as king and queen ; next, on the survivor of them ; 
then on the queen's issue, and lastly, failing them, on the 
issue of the Prince of Orange. By it, also, the old maxim 
of a Deo Rex, a Rege Lex, was finally set aside ; and the 
limits of the royal prerogative were exactly defined and 
more narrowly circumscribed than in any former period of 
the English Government. It concluded by setting forth 
new oatiis of allegiance and supremacy. 

On the 18th February, the two Houses of Convention 
went in a body to Whitehall. The Princess Mary had 



mise. William and Kaiy were to be joint king and queen ; the heads 
of both were to appear upon the coin ; writs must run in the names of 
both ; both must enjoy the dignities of royalty. But the administra- 
tion, which could not safely be divided, must appertain to Wflliam 
alone. 

* The imprudent Burnet afterwards avowed this in a pastoral letter, 
speaking of William and Maiy as conquerors. Upon which, the Par- 
liament affected great indignation, and ordered his letter to be burnt. 
But, doubtless, he merely spoke what others thought. 
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arrived on the preceding day from Holland ; and '' the 
prinee and she being seated on two chairs of state nnder a 
canopy in the banqaeting-room ; he, stately, serious, and 
reserved, — she, who wanted bowels and showed no re- 
Inctance to assume her father's crown, laughing and jolly,*' 
the Declaration was read. A solemn tender of the sove- 
reignty was made by Halifax in the name of the Peers and 
Commons of England to the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
and accepted by William in a few quiet words. ** We 
thankfully accept,'' said he, '* what you have offered us/' 
He then assured them that it should be the object of his 
life to preserve the Protestant religion and to promote the 
welfare of the kingdom ; and that, to this end, he should 
constantly seek the advice of the two Houses of Parliament. 
On the same day, ** amid the great acclamations and 
general good reception of the people,*' the blaring of 
trumpets, booming of kettle-drums, and huzzaing of a 
countless multitude, William and Mary were proclaimed — 

King and Queen of England, France, and Ireland. 

The Bevolution, which had decided the fate of a great 
kingdom without bloodshed, was accomplished, the 
down&ll of absolutism assured, and the long struggle 
between the sovereign and the nation, ever since the reign 
of King James L, brought to an end. ''And thus,** in 
the words of a contemporary writer, '< was England freed 
from those pestilential vapours which poisoned it in late 
reigns.'* 

From this period we date a new era in English history. 



THE END. 
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